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The bronze axe in the Museum of the Hon. Richard Neville (described at p, 171), was found at 
Akeley, Ducks. 
The spot whore the collar exhibited by the Rev. John Webb (sce p. 257) was found, is situated 
Herefordshire. 


in 
Page S78, line 28, for Madden, read Manning. 
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ON THE ADDITIONS THE COLLECTION OF NATIONAL 
ANTIQU : THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


oe. 

Ar the close of the year 1851, I gave a slight sketch of 
the history of the British Room and its contents up to that 
time. It may be of some interest to the members of the 
Archaeological Institute to learn the subsequent progress of 
the collection. 

This is the more necessary, as the progress of the 
British Collection depends in no small degree on the Bio 
of societies like our own. The lover of classic art ma 4 
with money at his command, soon form a considerable 
collection of the antiquities of Greece or Rome. 16 
history of these nations is indelibly recorded by 
historians. It is reareaty their art, and the illustration 
of what is already known, that the student seeks : to him it 
is of less moment whether the bronze or terracotta which he 
admires be found.in Athens or Pompeii. 

How differently m e British antiquary investigate the 
fading footsteps of past. He must traverse the ages 
which elapsed before the Roman conquest without the guide 
of a written record, or the assistance of a ce in starting 
point. The objects for which he e ment of 
bronze, the flake of flint, or moulde rn, become of little 
value unless the circumstances of their disc ry are recorded. 
He must look then for assistance to country collector 
and the zealous archaeologist, not to~ 1¢ ordinary dealer, 
who cares little for the objects he sells, or, “if necessary, 
invents a mrs: apart ~ ae of oe , ee be 

It is grati to that, duri 1e ear, the 
British collection has had donating made ot me no less 

You, x. ~~ 2 : 


+? 
~ 


sd 


sJand.’ It is o 
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than thirty-three persons, while the number of objects 
added amount to about five hundred and eighteen. . 

Among the additions made to the primeval antiquities, 
the most interesting are two of the flint knives found in the 
cavern known as Kent's Hole, near Torquay. They were 
embedded with bones of extinct bears, hyenas, and other 
carnivora, and together with them sealed in by the thick 
stalagmitic floor of the cavern. The valuable observations 
made by Dr. Mantell, in a former volume of this journal,’ 
render it unnecessary for me to enter into the question of 
the antiquity of these remains, Frequent observations 
prove how little we can trust to mere juxtaposition; it 
should, however, be observed, that these implements must 
be of very considerable antiquity, as above the floor by which 
they are covered is a layer of earth containing human bones 
and fragments of rude pottery necessarily subsequent in 
date to the knives, though so primitive in man 
These two implements were presented by R. A.C, Austen, Esq., 
and resemble the rude weapons found in the early British 
barrows of Wiltshire ane oe elsewhere. Four other flint 
Weapons, of somewhat similar appearance, have been pre- 
sented by J. Y. Akerman, Esq. They were discovered in a 
tumulus at Driffield, in Yorkshire. 

The collection of celts has been enriched by a very fine 
one of flint, found near Reigate, and presented to the 
Museum by R. Clutton, Esq.’ Apart from its high finish, 
this object was a very desirable acquisition, owing to the 
great poverty of the collection in stone weapons found in 
England. Three other stone objects hare been added, found 
in the parish of Barton Bendish, in Norfolk. 

To the Rey. 8. B. Turner we are indebted for a bronze 
dagger-blade, found at Boston, in Lincolnshire. It is of the 
ordinary type, but is of interest, as there was no weapon of 
the kind in the collection found in that part of England. 
A very curious celt-mould has been presented by Sir 
Walter ibe x found near Wallington, in Northumber- 
y 4 coarse sandstone, and appears to have been 
intended for casting the flat cuneiform bronze celts, which 
Mr. Dunoyer has placed in his first class.’ It exhibits three 

' Arch. Journ., vol. vii, p. $40, vide’ 


® Archwologia Aliana, vol, iv,, p. 107, 
aleo Buckland’s Reliquiw Diln 
2 Arch. Feith, 8 pr p94, ‘ * Arch, Journ., vol. iv, p, 2, 
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holes of different sizes for casting celts, and one for castin 
a ring, into which the metal was simply poured “| 
afterwards hammered into shape. It resembles, in many 
particulars, a celt-mould found near Belfast, and published 
by Mr. Dunoyer.’ To the same gentleman we are indebted 
for three Celtic urns, one of them discovered at Jesmond, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, the other two found in a cairn at 
Black Heddon, Northumberland. Portions of another urn, 
of a curious pattern, were presented by C. E. Long, Esq., 
discovered at on, in Berkshire.® 

These appear to be the only acquisitions which seem to 
belong to purely Celtic workmanship, with the exception of 
two very curious sets of objects found in Suffolk, which, 
though they do not appear to be of Roman workmanship, 
cannot be long anterior to the occupation of Britain by that 
por le, The first series consists of a spear-head, hammer, 

ife, gouge and awl of bronze, discovered with one or 
two socketted celts, in a gravel pit at Thorndon, in 
Suffolk. The hammer is curious, and of great rarity in 
form ; it resembles a socketted celt, but does not taper 
off at the point. The lower end is cut off square, and is 
very solid. It is not unlike an object found some 
years ago with a gouge and several celts on Rose- 
berry Topping, in Cleveland, Yorkshire.” The knife is 
provided with a socket into which the handle was fixed 
by two pins. The gouge is of the ordinary type, and 
resembles those found with celts at Carlton Rode, near 
Norfolk. 

The other set of objects was discovered at Exning, in 
Suffolk, and have a still more Roman character than the 
last. Among them were socketted celts, spear-heads, a 
gouge, some curious bullw, and a pin with a chain, all of 
bronze. The form of two urns found near these objects is 
very similar to that of Roman urns, but the material is 
coarse and badly baked. All these curious remains were 
collected by the late Mr. Davy, of Ufford. 

The additions to the collection of Roman remains have 
been numerous. I should especially mention some interesting 
stones discovered during the course of last summer in digging 
the foundations of a house on the East side of the Roman 


* Arch, Journ., vol. iv, pl. vi, p. 333. © Areh. Journ., vol. vii, p. 66. 
"7 'archacologia Seotica, WoW ive 33. ‘ 
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wall behind Trinity-house Square. They consist of an archi- 
tectural fragment in the form of a scroll, a portion of a very 
large inscription, and another inscription which, from its 
worn condition, is difficult to read. The similarity of the 
first object to the scroll at the ends of the lid of the 
sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus render it likely that this 
fragment may have been similarly placed on a gigantic 
sarcophagus, into the side of which the large inscription may 
have been inserted. The inscription, which is represented 
in the accompanying plate, records—Fabius Alpinus Classi- 
cianus,—who must have occupied a position of some import- 
ance to have required so splendid a monument, The second 
inscription is likewise monumental, and appears to comme- 
morate A. Alfidius Rombo. This inscription is so faintly 
cut, and the stone is so much injured, that I must defer the 
consideration of it to another opportunity. These interesting 
remains were presented by W. J. Hall, Esq., on whose 
premises the excavations were being made. 

The researches lately made on the site of a Roman villa 
at Boxmoor, in Hertfordshire, have furnished us with some 
curious flue-tiles, stucco, and other fragments, presented to 
the museum by the proprietor, George Davis, Esq. It 
would be superfluous to say much of these objects, as 
Mr. John Evans, to whose zeal the excavations are main! 
due, has prepared a careful paper on the subject, which 
will shortly appear in the Archwologia, A perfect flue-tile, 
ornamented in a similar way to some found at Boxmoor, 
has been presented by Mr. Way. It was found, with several 
others, near Reigate. We are indebted to the Rey. J. W. 
Burgon for a fine Roman brick, found under the Post Office, 
and stamped with the inscription P.P. Bri, Loy. 


PPBRLON 


Tiestanp London. Half size 


I should also mention a very valuable present from Sir 
Walter Trevelyan: the curious enamelled bronze cup dis- 
covered at Harwood, near Cambo, in Northumberland.’ The 
great rarity of enamelled vessels of the Roman period renders 
this a great acquisition to the National Co lection, more 


* Arch. Journ, vol. iii., p, 69. * Archzeologia Eliana, vol, iv,, p, 102. 





fepuichral Inscription found at the base of the Roman Wall, London. 


Length, 5 feet, 4 lnches) height 2 feet #inches. 








a 2 \ Soo . 
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a ue 
especially since the mélancholy destruction of the curious 
enamelled yessel found in the ow Hills by the fire at 
Lord Maynard’s house at Little Easton, = = 

With regard to Roman sepulchral antiquities, I-should 
mention some vessels presented by the Dean of West- 
minster, and discovered near Old Ford, Stratford-le-Bow, in. 
1848.' They consist of a large globular amphora, the neck — 
of which has been broken off, aad within which was disco- 
vered a small urn, with a lid, containing burnt bones. It 
appears that the Romans frequently employed broken am- 

ore for sepulchral purposes. The neck of the oil or wine 
jar must have been purposely broken off, as it would be too 
narrow to admit of any other vessel being placed inside. 
An interment from Colchester, almost identical with the one 
under consideration, is recorded in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association (vol. i, p. 238). In this case, an 
urn with a lid was placed inside an amphora, the neck of 
which had been broken off and replaced after admitting the 
urn, An amphora was also discovered within the walls of 
the Roman station at Chesters in Northumberland, con- 
taining bones and a coin of Hadrian, Five sepulchral 
vessels, discovered at Hoo St. Werburg, near Rochester, have 
been presented to the Museum, by W. H. Nicholson, Esq.? 
They consist of a large amphora, perfect, with the exception 
of one of the handles, which had evidently been broken off 
before the deposit was made. In the neck of this amphora 
was placed a cup, of fine black varnished ware, almost equal 
in lustre to Etruscan vases ; at the side of the amphora was 
placed a bottle. A fourth vessel (an urn of black ware, 
ornamented with tendrils in relief,) was found in a second 
interment, and appeared to have been contained in a large 
broken vessel ; with it were the fragments of a Samian patera, 
The fifth vessel is a Samian patera, bearing the potter’s mark 
CINN, and formed part of a third interment. A square 
Roman glass vessel has also been presented to the Museum, 
by the Earl of Verulam, discovered at Messing, in Essex. 
It is of a type frequently found in sepulchral deposits, being 
tall, quadrangular, and with one broad handle. The glass 
is of a bluish green, and, as usual with glass of this tex- 
ture, scarcely exhibits a trace of corrosion. 


4 Arch. Journ, vol. vi., p. 76. 
* They are engraved in Joura, of Brit. Arch, Ass., vol. iv, p. 339, 
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One of the most curious discoveries during the past year 
was made in the New Forest, to the east of Fording- 
bridge. Over a tract of some extent were found scattered 
the fragments of Roman vessels, the greater part of which 

roved to be cast away from a potter’s kiln. The Museum 
bas secured about fifty of these vessels, of various sizes and 
shapes, of which a small group is represented in the accom- 
panying. woodcut. The greater part of the vessels consist 
of upright urns, with six indentations in the sides. Many 
of the pieces are remarkable for an iron-red glaze, due 
probably to overbaking, and they are all more or less 
cracked and warped. The excavations have been made by 
the Rey. J. Bartlett, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Akerman. The latter gentleman is preparing a paper on 
the subject, and I should not therefore wish to anticipate 
him in the particulars of a discovery principally due to his 
exertions. 





Pottery found in the New Forost. 


The additions to the Saxon antiquities have not 
numerous, and that branch of national archeology is the 
most deficient in the whole collection. The eel objects 
are, a curious buckle, several spear- 


heads, and other remains, 
discovered near Ringwould, in Kent, and presented by the 


Rey. J. Monins ;° a fine saucer-shaped brooch, fi 
Stone, in Buckinghamshire ;* and i leaden ene 


been very 


; > Arch, Journ., vol, ix, p. 304. 
* Archmeologia, vol, xxx,, p- 545, wide also Arch, Journ., vol. viii., p. 96. 
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covered in Cheapside in 1844, ornamented in the centre with 
alion.® The similarity of the last object to one now in the 
York Museum, and another found in London, and of un- 
a Saxon workmanship, enables us to assign it to that 


One of the most interesting acquisitions of the year in 
Medieval art, was included in a collection of various objects 
presented to the Museum by the Rey. George Murray, at the 
desire of the late Rev. H. Crowe. This is an enamelled 
roundel, slightly concave, 7 inches in diameter, and resembling 
a small dish. It consists of two semicircles, united by small 
plates on the back. On the upper half is represented a 
bishop prostrate, and carrying a large rectangular object in 
his hands. Under this figure are the words HENRICYS 
Episcorys. On the lower plate are represented two angels, 
swinging censers ; round the margin of both plates appears 
a double line of inscriptions ; that on the upper half reads : 

+ Ars auro gemmisque prior prior omnibus autor 
Dona dat Henricus vivus in ere 


Mente parem Musis et Marco voce priorem 
Fama viris mores conciliant superis, 


The inscription on the lower plate reads : 


+ Munera grata Deo premissus verna figurat 
Angelus ad celum rapiat post dona datorem 
Ne tamen acceleret ne suscitet Anglia luctus 
Cui pxa (par) vel bellum motusve quiesye per illum, 


These inscriptions may be translated: + Art is above 
gold and gems: the Creator is above all things. Henry 
while living gives gifts of brass to God ; whom, (equal to the 
Muses in intellect, and superior to Marcus in oratory,) his 
renown makes acceptable to men, his morals to the Gods 
above. + The servant sent before, fashions gifts acceptable 
to God: may an angel carry up to heaven the giver after 
his gifts. Let not England, however, hasten this event, or 
excite grief: England, to whom peace or war, movement or 
quiet, come through him. 

Engravings of this curious enamel have been twice pub- 
lished’; the first time in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1813, 
without any particulars of its history, or any explanation of 


* This brooch and the two others mentioned here are engraved in Journ, of Brit. 
Arch Association, vol. ii., p. 313. 
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the inscriptions ;° the second time by Mr. George Isaacs, 
in the Journal of the British Archwological Association.” It 
has been suggested by Mr. Isaacs that the person commemo- 
rated on this object was Henry of Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and we shall see that to no one but this influential 
prelate can the inscriptions allude, They record the gifts of 
a Bishop Henry, with whom the destinies of England rested. 
The character of the workmanship fixes the date to about 
the middle of the twelfth cen ; and we do not find any 
bishop of the name but Henry of Blois till 1190. Henry of 
Blois, Abbot of Glastonbury, was made Bishop of Winchester 
in 1129, and died in 1171. This is a long period, but the 
inscriptions will enable us to approach much nearer to the 
date of our enamel. Stephen, the bishop’s brother, acquired 
the throne in 1135, and died in 1154. During Henry the 
First's reign, the bishop was in a great measure dependent 
on his uncle, and after Henry the Second’s accession he was 
more or less in disgrace, and took no part in public affairs, 
The enamel must therefore have been made during the 
reign of Stephen, when the Bishop's influence alternately 
caused Stephen's or Matilda’s party to triumph. We might 
even, with some reason, conjecture our relic to have been 
made during the six years of Henry’s greatest power 
(1139-1146), when, as legate, he took precedence of no less 
a person than the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The next question is, for what purpose were these plates 
made? They evidently record one of the numerous gifts 
made by this munificent prelate to every church in which he 
was interested, and must have formed a portion of that gi 
the form of which is determined by the rectangular object 
carried by the Bishop. It would seem too large for a book, 
nor eer the plates ian formed part of a book-cover. It 
has been suggested that the Bishop carries one of the 
chests which he caused to be made to contain the bones 
of the Saxon kings and bishops interred in Winchester Cathe- 
dral." These chests, however, are recorded to have been 
made of lead ;° whereas the gifts are by the inscription 
mentioned to be in ere; nor do the verses which are said 


Gent, Mag., Dee. 1815, pl. ti., p. 645, * By Mr, Isanen, Loco citata, 

Vol. iii r, ® 

lation of the pice fra differs consider. thedeal: Sax Rathore oe Mga pherd 
j ere given, cepecially  Henricus Episcopnus posuit sarcophagis 

in tho fourth lines of cach inscription, plumbeis reges cum episcopis, dee. 
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to have been inscribed on the chests at all agree with those 
in question. It is not likely, moreover, that so laudatory an 
inscription should have been put up under the Bishop's 
immediate superintendence, or the chests be described as 
“ Munera Deo.” It seems more probable that the object 
represented is intended for a super-altar, or tabula, made out 
of the Bishop’s bounty, though not under his own superin- 
tendence. An enamelled altar-piece existed till 1790 in the 
abbey church of Grammont,! which was made between the 
years 1165 and 1188; and we find tabule Lemovitica 
given to a church in Apulia, in 1197.2 

This brings us to a third question, and that is, as to the 
place where this enamel was made. The great similarity 
of the work to German miniatures of the twelfth century? 
would induce me to attribute it toa German rather than a 
French origin. It has been the custom to ascribe most early 
enamels to the workshops of Limoges. The constant pre- 
sence, however, of small enamels as accessories to German 
metal-work, especially in the neighbourhood of Cologne, 
has obliged one or two writers on the subject to allow that 
there must have been a Rhenish school of enamellers ;* and 
it is this school, I am inclined to think, that produced the 
enamel under consideration. This is a point, however, 
which rests on such slender evidence and such minute details, 
that I will only at present offer it as a suggestion. I should 
mention that it is very doubtful whether the two semi- 
circular plates ever occupied the relative positions that they 
now do; the rivet-holes along the central division do not 
correspond, and the angels must have originally formed 
the uppermost part of some subject, while below them 
must have been some figure which they were censing. The 
po of the prostrate bishop could only have formed the 
ower part of the design. 

The principal additions made to the collection of seals are 
the four following matrices :—1. The seal of Boxgrave 
Priory,® which has excited so much interest from the 
peculiar triforiated appearance which the impression was 


' Texior, Les Emailleurs de Limoges. * Especially the illuminations of the 
Laborde, Notices des emaux du Louvre, Cottonian MS. Nero., C. 4. 

p. 34. Two of the enamels from this a Debrugo- Dumo- 
altar-pioce are preserved in the Hotel de p. 153. 

Cluny at Paris. * Archwologia, vol. xxvii. p, 375, 
: voce Limogia, 
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originally intended to exhibit. 2. The seal of the i of 
St. Radegund “de Locover’,” found with the last. We owe 
to Dr. Husenbeth (the author of the useful Manual of the 
Emblems of Saints) the suggestion of de Locorer’ being the 
town of Louviers, in Normandy, better known under the. 
name of Luparie. The probability of this is confirmed by 
our finding the church “ de Locoveris” constantly occurring, 
to the exclusion of Lupariw, in the deeds relating to the 
Abbey of St. Taurin, at Evreux,’ to which Louviers be- 
longed. 3. The seal of the Hundred of Walshcroft, in 
Lincolnshire, which is here represented. In the centre is 
the name of the hundred, spelt watcrost, which approaches 
more nearly to its name in Domesday, 
Walescross, than to the modern form, 
This seal is evidently of the same date 
and workmanship as two belonging to 
the county of Cambridge, and has not, 
I believe, been hitherto published. 4. 
The seal of William de Flamenville, who 
is supposed to be the person of that 
name recorded as living in the Ist 
year of King John* It consists of an antique gem set in 
silver, on which is engraved the inscription. This interest- 
ing object was presented by W. Wilshire Smith, Esq. To 
the Rey. J. M. Pvahercs we are indebted for a silver ring- 
brooch, and a gold ring with a merchant’s mark, both of 
which were exhibited in the collection formed during the 
meeting of the Institute at Bristol. 

The wooden crozier discovered with the body of Bishop 
Lyndwood in St. Stephen’s Chapel, has been deposited in the 
Museum, by Lord Seymour, H. M. Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. 

The additions to the collection of encaustic tiles have been 
very numerous. The most important are some from 
Jervaulx Abbey, Yorkshire, presented by the Rev. J. Ward, 
which are the only remains of the splendid pavements that 
have been recently so well engraved by Mr. Shaw. The 
others consist of several from Harpsden, Oxfordshire, from 
the Rey. I. K. Leighton Three with patterns in relief, 
from Birkenhead Priory (Mr. Pidgeon). One from Eynsham, 

fae nae xi, pp. 55-130, reh, Journ., vol ix, p, 207. These 


°A 
Antiq. London, vol, have likewise 
ii, p. 256, where a weseeiasiion is given. been engraved by Mr, Shaw. 
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Oxfordshire (Mr. Westwood).* A fine wall-tile, from Malvern 
(Mr. Way) ; and one of the wall-tiles discovered at Mon- 
mouth, presented by Mr. George. This tile was described 
in the ninth volume of the Journal (p. 298), where the 
name of the person recorded is given as Coke, The great 
similarity of the arms (3 towers) to those of Callis—Gu., 3 
towers or., on each a demi-lion ramp. or., would seem to 
Suggest the true reading to be the cognate name, Colie. 

The only other object which it remains for me to mention 
is an earthenware dish, which appears to belong to one of 
the early English manufactories. The front is ornamented 
with a sun, surrounded by sprigs in the form of fleur-de-lis ; 
on the back is inscribed 1oskrH KING.c.w. 1664. The 
letters following the name would suggest the possibility of 
the dish having been made by some churchwarden in the 
potteries for an alms-dish. 

I think we may congratulate ourselves on the promising 
commencement of the British Collection. The existence of 
such a collection is mainly to be attributed to the exertions 
of the Archaeological Institute. To the Duke of Northum- 
berland it is under special obligations, as the antiquities 
discovered at Stanwick were the first and most valuable 
contributions to a British collection; and one of the most 
important Egyptian tablets in the Museum was, accordi 
to his promise, presented by his Grace on the.completion of 
the British Room. It is sad, however, to compare our own 
scanty beginnings with, the magnificent series of National 
Antiquities which the Danish antiquaries have formed. The 
law of Treasure-trove, as it exists in this country, has no 
doubt caused the destruction of many interesting relics, and 
led to the concealment of many more. It is chiefly, however, 
the backwardness of our own countrymen, the lukewarm- 
ness of public establishments, and the neglect with which 
the antiquities of this country were regarded at a time 
when they were to be Peoosired. which has led to this 
state of things. It is to be hoped, that in a few years a 
collection may be formed which, if not as good as it might 
have been, may still be such as to enable us to form some 
notion of the nations which have successively occupied the 
land which we inhabit. AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS. 


* Arch, Journ, vol. viii,,p. 211. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF ROMAN REMAINS IN THE COUNTY 
OF ESSEX, sr tux How, Ricuanp C. Neviux, FSA. 


IN THE MONTHS OP SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1852, 


Tue following notices of recent excavations at two sites of 
Roman occupation, hitherto unexplored, relate to a locality, 
on the borders of the counties of x and Cambri ire, 
of singular interest to the archaeologist, on account of its 
pay to the remarkable tumuli examined so successfully 

y the late Mr. Gage Rokewode. 

The remains first to be described are those of a small villa, 
of which the examination, carried out under my superin- 
tendence, was completed early in September last. The 
building in question is situated in the parish of Ashdon, 
Essex, on Great Copt Hill, a part of Great Bowsers’ Farm, 
the property of Lord Maynard. It is little more than a 
mile distant from the Bartlow Hills, also on Lord Maynard’s 
estates ; and the site commands a complete view of those 
striking sepulchral tumuli. From Sunken Church Field, 
Hadstock, the distance is about four miles. 

Such a locality was well calculated to inspire me with 
sanguine hopes of success : the villa at Hadstock is not more 
than three miles distant from the spot, so that it is alto- 
gether a Roman vicinity. I experienced no slight disappoint- 
ment on finding, as the excavations advanced, that the walls 
of the villa, in addition to injuries sustained from the modern 
agriculturist, had been so rudely dealt with by the last 
inhabitants of the site, that sufficient vestiges only remained 
to indicate, with tolerable accuracy, the ground-plan, as 
shown in the accompanying representation. It is possible 
that the site may have been occupied even in Saxon times, and 
that the complete destruction, which the building had finally 
sustained, may have then taken place ; since a coin of Alfred 
the Great was discovered in the field some years since.! 

Although much must necessarily be left to conjecture, I 
think that a pretty accurate notion may be formed of the 
AIS ecter gat onege sag patos building materiale from the and 


who ly the remains 
states that he removed a large quantity of in the central part of debypeueen hee? 
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general arrangements and capacities of the house, There 
are no appearances about the foundation-walls which would 
lead to the conclusion that it had been luxuriously fitted up : 
there were, however, numerous fragments of painted stucco, 
presenting remains of varied decorative patterns. No tesserx 
were found which would show the existence of mosaic 
pavements. Yet, from the lower tiles, the only remains of 
iers, still here and there discernible (No. 4, plan), so low 
had the edifice been razed, and existing in situ, where such 
piers were requisite for supporting the floor, it is beyond 
doubt that a suspensura existed. The hypocaust (No. 4) 
appears, indeed, to have been of considerable dimensions ; 
and the flues and furnace for diffusing heat (No. 5 in the 
plan) are the only tolerably perfect portion of the remains. 

e interior arrangements may be thus briefly described: 
—The building, which is long and narrow, measuring about 
52 ft. by 17 ft., seems to have been nearly equally divided 
within ; the larger half having been warmed by heated air, 
and the smaller (consisting of the two compartments, 6 and 
7 in the plan,) unprovided with any hypocaust, having rudely- 
formed pavements of fragments of pottery and broken brick 
rolled into the natural clay, which apparently would have been 
on a level with the floor laid on the tops of the piers in the 
adjoining compartment, when those supports were in their 
complete state. This coarse flooring of broken brick still 
remains ; it may indeed have been possibly the work of the 
latest occupants ; for it is pata dbse be supposed that such 
rude internal arrangements can have originally appertained 
to astructure, the larger portion of which must have been so 
superior in constructive appliances and accommodation. It 
had unfortunately happened that a land-ditch has 
through what I imagine to have been the channel of com- 
munication, diagonally, between the smaller and the main 
hypocaust, shown in the plan (Nos. 2 and 4). The question 
may therefore arise, whether the breach in the foundations 
is entirely owing to that recent injury ; or, whether the 
labourers, having met with obstacles in the foundation-walls, 
in cutting their drain, may not have shaped its course to the 

where there was least impediment, which would natu- 
rally be where the passage for the flue existed. 

It frequently occurs, in the examination of sites of Roman 
villas, that many foundation walls are presented to view, 
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running parallel to each other at short intervals, or other- 
wise difficult to explain, consistently with any reasonable 
supposition as regards the original arrangement and dimen- 
sions of the chambers above. Some of these foundation- 
walls may, as has been suggested by Mr. Buckler, whose 
practical knowledge and discernment has frequently aided 
me in researches of this nature, have been intended only for 
strengthening and binding together the principal walls of 
the fabric, and they may have never been carried up above 
the ground-line, or flooring. 

The building stands north and south. Only one coin was 
exhumed, a third brass, quite illegible, discovered amongst the 
ashes,in the supposed furnace (No. 5. in the plan), Numerous 
scored tiles were found, with fragments Rall pore and glass ; 
also an iron implement resembling a knife; and a broken 
ligula of bronze, an instrument sometimes regarded as having 
been used in mixing colours, or as a surgeon’s probe, was 
brought to light in digging a trench four yards to the east 
of the building. One, found at Caerleon, not dissimilar in 
form, is figured in the Journal, Vol. VIII. p. 160. 

Near the south-west angle of the villa appeared a portion 
of masonry, projecting diagonally from the face of the west- 
ern front, as shown in the plan. I could not, by trenching, 
find any indication that this offset had ever been continued 
further than it is here represented. The only mode of 
explaining the intention of this wall, appeared to be this,— 
that the western wall of the house, on the outside, was 
skirted all round with a sort of pavement of pebble-stones, 
evenly laid, corresponding in width to this stump of wall, 
which seems to form the boundary of the paved walk, 
towards its southern extremity. 

I have ascertained, by cutting trenches, that no other 
remains of buildings exist in the neighbourhood, 

The following notes may be acceptable, in further explana- 
tion of the accompanying plan ;— 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, Narrow compartments, over which appears to have been a 
chamber or chambers artificially heated ; the remains of piers are seen 
near the partition walls; there is also a diagonal passage, connecting these 
compartments, a8 appears most probable, with the larger h ust, No. 4, 
Unfortunately, the land-drainer bes shaped the course of a channel h 
the aperture, so that, as before stated, the question arises whether the 
breach was part of the original intention of the designers of the building. 
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As, however, the sides of the cutting through the walls are smooth and 

finished, and there appears no other passage of communication for the 

heated air from the furnace No. 5, and the larger hypocaust No. 4, to 

the smaller compartments, I am of opinion that the only reasonable 

explanation of the plan is by supposing this passage to be part of the 
iginal arrangements. 

o. 4, The large hypocaust ; a considerable number of tiles remained, at 
the corners, and especially at the western side, indicating the position of 
the piers : in the centre they had been removed by the late Tenant. 

o. 5, This appears to have been the furnace, which, when opened, was 
full of burnt ashes and soot, and it was connected by the main flue with the 
largest and central hypocaust, No. 4. 

Nos. 6, 7, Two compartments, composing the division of the dwelling, 


not artificially heated ; they were paved with fragments of , &e., 
rolled into the clay, the level of the floors being 30 in. shaver tua Lotta 
tiles of the piers, in the adjacent hypocaust. 


ACCOUNT OF AN EXCAVATION AT BARTLOW, ESSEX. 


Deeming the neighbourhood a likely one, I commenced 
digging in this parish, on the 13th of last October, in a field, 
the property of the Rev. Mr. Dayrell, within 100 yards of the 
wat eee base of the celebrated tumuli. My labourers 
immediately came upon, and commenced excavating, a 
circular black hole ; this, although at first I was surprised 
by the discovery of an infant skeleton about a foot from the 
surface, I supposed, from the numerous fragments of Roman 
pottery and bones of bullocks within it, to be one of the 
deep pits so frequently occurring in my excavations at 
Chesterford, and in those at Ewell, in Surrey, examined by 
Dr. Diamond. In our downward progress, however, it soon 
became evident, from the change in the nature of its 
contents, to large Roman flanged roofing tiles, and scored tiles 
encrusted with mortar, as well as great flint stones with 
large patches of painted fresco upon them, that we were 
opening an old well, which had been filled up with the ruins 
of an adjacent building. This eventually proved to be the 
case, and at the depth of thirty-one feet, we at length reached 
the water. The stones and tiles continued all this time as 
thickly as before ; in fact there was but little earth intermixed 
with them. 

Our search for the building thus indicated proved very 
ort, for within 3 ft. of the brink of the well, on the 
southern side, we came to the outside northern walls of the 
house ; an accurate plan of which, by Mr. Cracknell of 

D 
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Saffron Walden, accompanies this account. This building, not 
being very extensive, occupied four men little more than ten 
days in clearing ; when laid open it measured from north 
to south 48 ft. across, and from east to west 43 ft. 9 in. 
inlength. It exhibits most of the features common to Roman 
structures of a similar character ; the walls are composed 
principally of flint, and are irregular, varying from 1 ft. 6 in. 
to 2 ft. 6 in. in thickness. In many parts, however, they 
are evenly built, the furnaces entire, and the angles of the 
h usts strongly constructed and turned with tiles. 
The short cross-wall of the western end is also entirely 
composed of this material. The two principal apartments 
have been warmed with hot air, and provided with pavements, 
which is evidenced by the remains of the piers for supporting 
them, still in situ; of these there are twelve yisible in the 
larger, and eight in the smaller, hypocaust ; they appear to be 
less regular and at greater intervals, than in former villas 
excavated under my directions, and are unaccompanied by 
any tesserw or cubes of mosaic flooring. Many remnants of 
painted fresco prove, however, that the walls were ornamented ; 
and in the two small compartments at the north-eastern end, 
which are floored with red mortar, the mouldings round the 
base are still very perfect. These two compartments, as 
well as the arrangements of the one furnace for heating a 
double hypocaust, are the only features in this edifice which 
call for any remark; as the remainder, though on the whole 
perfect, is in many places made up with c¢ and in others 
areal injured by time, or the original destroyers of the 
ing. 

I shall first notice the former of these compartments. From 
the discovery of a lead pipe, fixed in its original position in a 
groove in the floor of the outermost and larger of these, with 
its end even with, and slightly projecting over, the outside 
walls, it seemed that they were designed for baths, or cisterns, 
or for some purposes of washing. The only objection to the 
first appropriation is their size, the larger eine only 3 ft. 
while the smaller is only 2 ft. 6 in. square ; the space would 
therefore hardly admit a man, unless in a squatting posture, 
or mening upright, oe pipe is 6 in. in sength, and 2 in. 
m eter ; it is mar , and its position shown, i 
plan. The inside end is broken ai steal 


, Showing it to have been 
part of a much larger tube, The existing portion, however, 
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Plan of the Roman Vila, in Church Pield. Bartiow. Excarated by the 
Hon, Richard C. Neville, October 18%, 
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seems formed to fit the groove prepared for its reception. 
No traces of anything of the same sort occur in the rest of 
the building. 

The furnace, which is well and strongly built, and entirely 
composed of tiles, consists of three passages, or compartments, 
8 or 9 ft. in length, 1 ft. 6 in. in width, and 2 ft. 6 in. in 
depth ; the central one of these only has an aperture at the 
back for supplying the fuel, in the shape of an arch, as shown 
in section E F; the other two on each side are closed 
behind, but unite with the main passage, the one by an arch 
in the partition wall, section C D, the other by a similar 
aperture in the same, through which, from the slanting 
direction of its course, as visible from the remains of its out- 
side wall, here broken, the hot air seems to have been 
conveyed to the smaller hypocaust, at the western end of the 
building. The opening in the brickwork here, section G H, 
can only be accounted for by supposing it to have been 
designed to promote the draught, or current through the 
above-mentioned channel. The evident pains bestowed upon 
it, as well as the regularity and strength of its construction, 
are sufficient evidence of its being designed for some 
essential purpose, and unless we suppose the house to have 
been at some period continued further in this direction (west- 
ward), which is disproved beyond doubt by the nature of the 
surrounding undisturbed chalk, it is difficult to assign to it any - 
other use. This wall itself is 2 ft. thick, 3 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and contains 12 courses of tiles ; including the opening, it is 
9 ft. 9 in. across from one side of the apartment to the other, 
andin fact closes this end of the house, which is very narrow. 
The remarkable feature here is, that there is no masonry 
on the two sides which it connects, as they are simply hewn 
out from the solid chalk ; thus presenting a specimen of most 
primitive architecture, rendered more striking by the 
proximity of well finished work. As, however, they have been 
smoothly faced, judging from the stucco on the plain flints, 
found in the well adjoining, they may probably have been fitted 
in a similar manner. 

It will be seen by the plan, that the building extends 
beyond the furnace to the south and south-west, where it 
abruptly terminates in an imperfect wall; but in this part as 
well as the single wall on the north-west, the work is so 
irregular in shape, and so rude, as to lead to the conclusion 
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that these ior aed the edifice were the additions of later 
and more us occupants, and not the work of the 
original and civilised founders, whose connexion with the edifice 
T am inclined to limit to the central rooms to the north of the 
furnace; these may thus perhaps have been on the outside of 
the house, fora sort of trench, into which thearch E F opens, 
has been cut here in the solid chalk to receive the fuel to be 
consumed, and this would hardly have been done in the 
interior of the dwelling. This trench was filled with black 
ashes, and near it was discovered a small bronze ligula. 
Besides this, very few relics were obtained in this excavation ; 
the usual amount of broken pottery, one bottom of a vessel 
of Samian ware, with part of the potter's mark—@IIN1.... 
fragments of iron and glass, some small coins of the 
Constantine family, a silver denarius of Julia A ta, a 
first brass of Hadrian, a second brass of Domitian, colanial 
coin of Decentius with Christian reverse (X. and P. combined), 
comprehend the entire list of remains discovered, Since 
the completion of this excavation, I have been trenching in 
the immediate vicinity with considerable success, for, in the 
course of three weeks, I haye found 350 coins ; these 
are almost entirely of the lowest Empire, many being 
exceedingly small, and probably imitations of the Roman 
money by the contemporaneous tribes, while a very large 
proportion are entirely defaced ; among those distinguishable, 
nearly eight out of ten are of the Constantine family, many of 
Valentinian, and among the rest one second brass of Domitian, 
one of Faustina sen. one first brass of Trajan, one of 
Hadrian ; small brass coins of Salonina, Julia Helena, Theodora 
Flavia, Magnentius, Claudius Gothicus, Tetricus, Theodosius, 
Honorius, Arcadius, and many City coins with the wolf and 
twins, which I believe belong to the Constantines. Numerous 
bronze and bone pins and needles, iron styli, fragments of 
pottery, and one piece of bronze, a foliated ornament termi- 
nating with an acorn, which, together with a silver and a 
bronze ring, the former with an imitative intaglio of blue 

* This remarkable ring may possibly ton ; Journal, vol. vi, p, 17. The ser- 
wil thiol tet fe age fg bed gay eal ing om 
The width is f in. d p. 377 and this favourite type of ornn- 


represen 
the head of a serpent, dilated and stronel ment is well illustrated b ir of sil 
marked : the scales are distinetly pre armiets found at Caatlethorpe, Backs, 
and the metal is firmly patinated. The about 1830, figured in the Journal of the 
other end shows a fracture, Another Brit. Archwol, Association. 

broken serpent armlet was found at Iekle- 
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= the impress apparently being heads conjoined, have 
obtained in this work, and have been exhibited at the 
Meetings of the Institute. 

1 cannot quit this subject without calling attention to the 
finding of the infant skeleton in the mouth of the well, almost 
under the eaves of the house, or suggrundaria, as coincident 
with those discovered in the Roman buildings at Ickleton, 
and Chesterford,’ at the latter place in two instances ; and 
that these were buried there by the Romans, and not casually, 
or by their successors, I hold to be proved, by my having 
in one of them found fifteen bodies of small children 
interred at intervals alongside a wall in the Borough-field, at 
Chesterford—with a corresponding number of tiny Roman 
Vases, which are now in my collection, and practically 
exemplify the old adage—* Pareum Parva decent.” 

The accompanying representation of these curious little 
relics, will be viewed with interest by those who take 
pleasure in investigating the antiquities and usages of the 
Roman age in Britain.* 


ACCOUNT OF AN ANCIENT KILN, EXCAVATED IN THE PARISH 
OF ASHDON, MARCH 22, 1852. 


This building is situated in a large field, called Oak Field, 
the property of Lord Braybrooke, two miles and a half east 
of Saffron Walden, and just within the boundary of the 
pena of Ashdon, which runs through the next enclosure. 

y attention was first drawn to the ie last spring, by 
numerous fragments of Roman tiles and pottery scattered 
about the surface ; this induced me to examine the ground 
by cutting a trench in search of foundations ; By labourers 

ost immediately came upon the remains of the con- 

struction, a faithful representation of which, by the accurate 

neil of Mr. Youngman, of Saffron Walden, has been laid 
fore the Institute. 

The building, which appeared to have been a kiln, used 
by the Romans for the burning of pottery, or more probably 
of bricks, stood north-east and south-west, and was of a 
square form, being, as nearly as could be measured, some 


3 Archacol. Journal, vol. vi. p. 21. vessels is only 34 in., the smallest is three 
+ The re of the poolhtet, of these quarters of an inch in height. 
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allowance being made, in consequence of its rude construction, 
and the i ities of proportion in the com t parts, 
18 feet by 18, inclusive of the outer walls. furnace, 
from the quantity of charcoal, and black ashes found therein, 
appeared to have been at the south-west end, immediately 
communicating with the central and largest flue. This 
measured 2 ft. 6 in. across at the entrance, 2 ft. along 
the whole length, dividing the structure into two nearly 
equal portions, with eight lateral flues, 7 inches wide, 
diverging opposite to each other on either side; it was 





to FesT 
Pian of the Kiln, and Soction of the Side. 


closed by the north-eastern end-wall, very carefully con- 
structed of Roman tiles. These, as well as the 

tiles, laid one within another in the piers dividing the 
flues, had evidently been used in some former building ; 
and though much care had been bestowed upon the lateral 
passages, their ends were closed only with fragments of 
brick, worked up with stiff clay, which, however, hermetically 
_ them, and ae the rude outer walls. These lateral 
ues were respectively 3 feet long, and sloped upwards 
towards their extreme ends ; their depth, roa the ‘top of 
the partition piers, where they join the main passage, being 
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1 ft. 8 in., and at their backs 1 foot. The depth of the 
main flue, from the tops of the piers, was 2 ft. 8 in., so 
that it was a foot lower than the smaller flues at their 
junction with it. Its bottom was peddled with clay and 
bricks worked up as the walls. The width of the partition 
walls, or piers of the side flues, was 11 in.; and the 
thickness of the outer rude walls of the entire fabric rather 
more than 3 feet, on the southern and western sides, but on 
the northern and eastern sides they are of much less 
solidity. 

The following statement will show the dimensions of the 
inner, or kiln, part of the building :-— : 


Total apne from pier end to pier end, inclusive 
Length of central flue, which projects at the furnace . 
Length of side flues. . . ote ° 
Width of central flue, at the mouth =. 

Width of do. at the end . . 

Width of side flues . «. - 

Width of piers dividing the side flues 

Depth of central flue, from the pier tops as 
Depth of side flues, fromdo. . + +» -« 
Do.attheirbacks . -« + «+ - 

Depth of central flue, below the side. —« ied 
Total length of the construction, including 3 ft. outer 


ee 
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walls. . ° : 5 
Total width, rough measurement. . , 5 sae 


Although this was one of the rudest buildings I have 
examined, it must have been well adapted for the purposes 
intended ; closed in as the kiln was on every side by clay, 
tightly rammed down, the heat from the furnace must have 
been very great. This was also shown by the tiles, composing 
the piers and partition walls of the side flues, being 
completely blackened and cracked by the intensity of the 
fire, as ascertained on removing the building from the soil, 
for the benefit of the tenant, after the examination, and the 
annexed plan and drawing had been completed. 

The number of relics discovered in this examination by 
no means answered to the expectations raised by the 
quantity of fragments originally found scattered upon the 
surface ; for, on breaking ground, scarcely as many were 
obtained, and nothing approaching a perfect vase was met 
with, The appearance of the ents denoted them to 
be parts of well baked and long finished vessels, probably 
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broken in use by the occupiers of the spot. The clay, used 
in plastering up the kiln, was taken from the soil of the 
locality; and, judging from the appearance of the ground, 
a great quantity had at some time been dug out, probably 
for the manufacture there carried on. 

If this manufacture was of pottery, it is at least sin, 
that no unfinished productions of that nature should have 
been exhumed ; the only relic obtained, which might appear 
to have served in fictile manufacture, was the tine of a 
deer’s horn, This had been shaped into an implement, 
slightly curved, 4} inches in length, forked at both ends, 
and it seemed not ill suited to produce the marks upon the 
scored tiles, so numerous in all Roman buildings, occurring 
also in abundance in the Villas lately opened in the adjoining 
parishes of Ashdon and Bartlow, as well as that in Sunken 
Church Field, Hadstock, in 1850, only five miles distant 
from this spot. This tine, together with three or four 
third brass coins of the Constantine family, an iron knife, and 
other fragments of iron, were all the relics obtained in the 
excavation now described. 

The ground was carefully trenched all round in search of 
further foundations, but without success. 


on R, C. NEVILLE. 
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MONS MEG, 


THE ANCIENT BOMBARD, PRESERVED AT EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


Caxnon, constructed of iron staves bound together with 
hoops of the same material, were in use for so long a period: 
that it becomes very difficult, in the absence of written 
testimony or well-authenticated tradition, to assign a date 
to any particular examples that may haye come down to us. 
Of the great gun of Ghent, which, except in its dimensions, 
is almost identical with Mons Meg,' Captain Favé has 
recorded his belief that it is in all probability the very 
“bombarde merveilleusement grande” mentioned by Froissard 
as employed by the citizens of Ghent against their neighbours 
of Oudenarde.2 And that cannon of this fashion were still 
in use in the days of Henry VIIL, is a fact familiar to us all 
from the well-known operations upon the wreck of the 
Mary Rose3 

Famous guns, like famous nations, begin their history in 
the faltering accents of tradition. The early days of Mons 
Meg are chronicled in a Galloway legend ; which, however, 
had so much weight with Sir Walter Scott that he wrote to 
Mr. Train, a distinguished Scottish antiquary, who had com- 
municated to him the local story with such corroborative 
facts as he could collect : “ You have traced her propinquity , ~ 
so clearly as henceforth to set all conjecture aside.” 

The legend in question has been preserved in Wilson’s 
“ Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time.”* 

“The Earl of Douglas having seized Sir Patrick M‘Lellan, 
Tutor of Bomby, the Sheriff of Galloway and chief of a 


+ A representation of this bombard may the grounds of the Royal Military Repo- 
be found in the Vade Mecum du Peintre, sitory at Woolwich ; another is in th 
par Felix De Vigne, Gand, 1844, plate C, Tower ; and a third is and de- 

= Du resto, il existe encore aujourd'hui scribed pe Rag Charles in the 

Gand une énorme bombarde qui, selon kt Ig the Royal Institution of Corn- 
hoe probabilité, est cello dont a parlé for 1844, All these retain their 
Froissard.”"—Du feu Grigevit, de. s 174. wooden carriages, with the blocks by which 

2 Of the wrought-iron bar-and-hoop the chambers were wedged close to the 

recovered from this veseel, sunk at chase. ‘ ete 
thead in 1545, several very perfect 4 Voli, page 130. - 
remain, One is preserved in 
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werful clan, carried him prisoner to Threave Castle, where 

e caused him to be hanged on ‘The Gallows Knob,’ a granite 
block which still remains, projecting over the main gateway 
of the Castle. The act of forfeiture, passed by Parliament 
in 1455, at length furnished an opportunity, under the pro- 
tection of government, of throwing off that iron yoke of the 
Douglases under which Galloway had groaned for upwards 
of eighty years. When James the Second arrived with an 
army at Carlingwark, to besiege the Castle of Threave, the 
M‘Lellans presented him with the piece of ordnance now 
called ‘Mons Meg.’ The first discharge of this great gun 
is said to have consisted of a peck of powder and a granite 
ball nearly as heavy as a Galloway cow. This ball is 
believed, in its course through the Castle of Threave, to 
have earried away the hand of Margaret de Douglas, com- 
monly called the Fair Maid of Galloway, as she sat at table 
with her lord, and was in the act of raising the wine-cup to 
her lips. Old people still maintain that the vengeance of 
God was thereby evidently manifested, in destroying the 
hand which had been given in wedlock to two brothers, and 
that even while the lawful spouse of the first was alive. As 
a recompense for the present of the gun, and for the loyalty 
of the M'Lellans, the king, before leaving Galloway, raised 
the town of Kirkcudbright into a Royal Burgh, and granted 
to Bra Kim, the smith, the lands of Mollance in the 
neighbourhood of Threave Castle. Hence the smith was 
called Mollance, and his wife’s name being Meg, the cannon, 
in honour of her, received the appellative of ‘Mollance 
Meg.’ There is no smithy now at the ‘Three Thorns of 
the Carlingwark ;’ but a few years ago, when making the 
great military road to Portpatrick, which passes that way, 
the workmen had to cut through a deep bed of cinders and 
ashes, which plainly showed that there had been an extensive 
forge on that spot at some former period.” * * * In 
addition to this, (adds the correspondent of Sir Walter,) 
Symson, in his work written nearly a hundred and sixty 
years ago, says: “The common report also goes in that 
country, that im the Isle of Threaves, the great iron gun in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, commonly called Mount Meg, was 
wrought and made.” 


To the above tradition the sober-minded archaeologist will 
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ac 
probably object that it is of somewhat too melodramatic a 
character. “Brawny Kim,” and the Tutor of Bomby, King 
James and the rebel Douglas might have ; but the 
shot of retribution,—as heavy as a cow, and impelled by a 
peck of powder,—passing through the walls of the Castle, 
straight into the banqueting-room of the Fair Maid of 
Galloway, dashing the wine-cup from her perjured lips, and 
carrying off her hand ; that very hand which had been given 
in wedlock to two brothers, and given moreover while the 
lawful spouse of the first was alive: all this smacks too 
much of the minnesinger’s budget to be readily accepted as 
true history. The transition too from Mollance to Mons 
is sufficiently violent, besides having no voucher in con- 
Le satel records, But worse than this is, the Lady of 
Mollance, Brawny Kim's wife Meg, being called in to stand 
parcell-godmother to the great gun, when we know that in 
all the ancient records in which it is mentioned, the name 
Meg never appears: the piece is simply called Mons, and 
the first writer who applies to it the name of Meg is 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 

While, however, we hesitate to give full belief to the 
tradition as it stands, let us remember that we have it in an 
accumulated form; and that, divested of the marvellous 
incidents with which three hundred years’ currency among 
the gossips of Galloway may have embellished it, there 
is nothing in the simple history itself that may not possibly 
be true. 

The first appearance of Mons for which we have a 
cotemporary voucher, is on the expedition of James IV. 
to besiege Dumbarton, when she was brought forth from 
Edinburgh Castle and carried to take part in the attack. 
In the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland of 
that period, under date of 10 July, 1489, we have : 

“Item, given to the gunners to drink-silver when they 
cartit Monss, by the king’s command, xviij shillings.” * 

In 1497 the great gun was again withdrawn from the 
Castle of Edinburgh and carried in solemn procession to 
Holyrood House, from whence she was taken by James IV. 
to the siege of Norham Castle. 


* Tytler's Hist. of Scotland, vol. fii, Note U. Third Edition, 
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In the Scottish Treasury accounts of this time are many 
interesting notices of our bombard. She was mounted on 
a new carriage for the occasion, as appears by the following 
entries :— 

July 24, 1497. “Item, to pynouris to bere ye trees to 
be Mons new cradill to her at St. Leonard’s quhare scho 
lay, iij sh. yi d.” 

July 28. “Item, for xiij stane of irne to make graith ® 
to Monsis new cradill and gavilokkis? to gu with her, 
Xxx sh. iiij d.” 

“Item, to vij wrights for twa dayis and a half ya maid 
Monsis cradill, xxiij sh. iiij d.” 

Among other entries of the same period we have :— 

“ Item, for viij elne of canwas to be Mons claiths to cover 
her.” Another item is for painting the canvas, 

“Item, to the Minstralis that playit before Mons doune 
the gait, xiiij sh.” * 

In 1501, 1527, 1532, and 1539 various payments are 
recorded for the well-keeping of Mons and her i 
On one occasion she is “ourelaid with reed leid ” and her 
“quheles and extreis creischit ® with Orknay butter.” 

In 1558, on the rejoicings consequent on the marriage of 
Queen Mary with the Dauphin iy Sea the great gun was 
again in request ; for, on the 3rd of July in that year, we 
find this payment made by order of the Queen pean 
“To certain pyonaris for thair labouris in the * * * of 
Mons furth of 8s lair, to be schote, and for the finding and 
carrying of hir bullet efter scho was schot, fra Weirdie 
Mure? to the Castell of Edinburgh, x s. viii d.”* 

In 1578, among the “Towellis, Plenissingis,* Artaillierie 
and Munitioun within the Castell of Edinburgh, pertening 
to our Soverane Lord and hienes derrest Moder,” our 
bombard again appears as “Ane grit peice, of forgit yron, 
callit Mons.”* 

In 1633, when King Charles I. visited Edinburgh, Mons 

* Gear —Jamiceon. * Wheels and axletrees greased. 
bid. : 
Maclean, Bopanna hater ofA. Warley tre rom te 
of the Societ Sng {Antiquatians of Scotland, Yr thor Bist, . 


, Oct. 1883, * Furniture.—Jami 
also Sir Walter Scott’s “Provincial Antiq, © 3 Macdonald ™ 
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was found unfit to join in the salute which welcomed His 
Majesty from the Castle : “Item, to * * * * for rining and 
wining of the tuich hole of the iron peice that Kadi beens 
poysoned thir many yeares by gane, iij * * *.”* 

At the surrender of Edinburgh Castle in 1650, Mons 
ap under a new pat and title: “The great Iron 
Murderer called Muckle Meg ;” and in another document 
she is denominated “the Great Mag.” ? 

Sir John Lauder of Fountainhall, in his Historical Notices 
of Scottish Affairs, records that in October, 1680, “the Duke 
of York having visited the Castle of Edinburgh,—for a testi- 
mony of joy, the gun called Muns Mey being charged by the 
advice of ane English Canonier, in the shooting was riven ; 
which some foolishly called a bad omen. The Scots resented 
it extremely, thinking the Englishman might of malice have 
done af) purposely, they having no cannon in all England so 


as she. 

In Maitland’s History of Edinburgh, published in 1753, 
we read: “ Adjoining to the fourth or innermost gate of the 
Castle, on the ground, lies a huge piece of ordnance denomi- 
nated Mount’s Meg.” By the phrase, “on the ground,” it 
would appear that Mons was at this time without a carriage. 

In 1754 our venerable bombard, riven, rusty, and carriage- 
less, was sent to England ; but she does not seem to have 
quitted the land of her glories without a plunge, for in the 
Tower books of this date we find John Dick applying to the 
Board of Ordnance for compensation “for injury to his 
vessel and hawser on shipping the great gun at Leith for 
conveyance to the Tower.’ 

In 1829, on an application to George the Fourth, in which 
Sir Walter Scott was prominently active, Mons Meg was. 
restored to Scotland; and in her march from Leith to 
Edinburgh she was “attended in grand procession, and with 
a military Guard of Honour, to her ancient quarters in the 
Castle.” * 

Under date of June, 1835, the Officer commanding Ro 
Artillery at Leith Fort informs the Board of Ordnance that 
“the large gun called Mons Meg, placed in the Battery in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, fell down with a great crash.” | 
The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland also report the wreck 


© Macdonald, 7 Ibid, * Ibid. 
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of “the old wooden carriage, which had crumbled almost to 
dust,” and pray the Board to grant the supply of a new one. 
In accordance with this wish, a new carriage was constructed 
at the Royal Carriage Department at Woolwich, and for- 
warded to Edinburgh in 1836. It is of cast-iron, and still 
supports the honoured remains of The Great Murtherer. 

The name of Mons borne by this bombard is generally 
attributed to its having been fabricated at the town of that 
name in Flanders; and this probability seems to gather 
strength from the circumstance of the great gun of Ghent 
resembling it so closely in model and construction. Hall 
tells us besides how James II. of Scots in 1460 besieged 
Roxburgh Castle with “his newe Bombarde lately cast in 
Flaunders, called the Lion.” 

At various periods of her career, the appearance of Mons 
Meg has been preserved by the arts of portraiture : by the 
sculptor, the modeller, and the engraver. 





An ancient sculptured stone, apparently of the close of the 
sixteenth century, which once formed part of a gateway in 
Edinburgh Castle, and is now fixed over the entrance to the 
Ordnance Office there, exhibits the figure of Mons mounted 
on one of her old “cradills.” In the “Memorials of Edin- 
burgh ” is an engraving of this stone, which, by the kindness 
of the author, we are enabled to place before our readers. 
The appearance of Mons, when forming one of the “Lions” 
of the Tower, may be seen in the model which is still 
preserved in the Tower Armories, 

The engraving at the commencement of this paper is from a 
drawing also preserved in the Tower; the one furnished by 
Lieutenant Bingham, R.A, for the purpose of constructing 
. that new carriage which, we have seen, was supplied in 1836. 

On the technical accuracy, therefore, both of forms and figures, 
we may entirely rely. The Commanding Officer of Royal 
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Artillery, in forwarding this drawing from Scotland, com- 
municates also the traditional account, that “the fracture 
disclosing the longitudinal bars took place the last time the 
gun was fired.” It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
bursting of the cannon may be attributed to the increased 
strength of the powder of the seventeenth century as com- 
pared with “a peck” of that of the fifteenth. Of the 
extraordinary charges used anciently for various kinds of 
gonnes, there is no more curious instance than that cited by 
Captain Favé (Du feu Grégeois, &c., p. 158), from an old 
treatise of “Canonnerie,” of unknown date, printed at Paris 
in 1561. To charge your “baston de canonnerie :” 

“ Vous debvez mesurer la longueur du baston par dedans, 
despuis la bouche d'iceluy jusques au fond, et icelle longueur 
diviser en cing parties égales ; desquelles l'une sera pour 
mettre le tampon, et l'autre sera vuide, et les autres dernieres 
doivent estres chargées de bonne poudre.” That is, the 
charge of “strong powder” is to occupy three-fifths of the 
barrel. 

The mode of construction of the Scottish Gun is plainly 
shown at the point where it has been “riven.” Longitudinal 
strips of iron are ranged like the staves of a cask and welded 
together ; and then a number of rings or hoops, also of 
wrought iron, are driven tightly over them. The thickness 
of the bars is 2} inches; that of the hoops, 3 inches. 
There is no core beneath the strips, as in some early bar- 
and-hoop guns (for instance, Nos. 118 and 119 of the 
collection at the Royal Military Repository at Woolwich) ; 
but the welded staves themselves form the concave cylinder. 
The magnitude of this engine, the contrivance of its parts. 
and the nice proportions of its outline, show that it is by no 
means one of the earliest efforts of the gunsmith’s art. 
Cannon at first were conical in form, a curious exam le of 
which will be found in a Sloane manuscript in the British 
Museum, No. 2433, vol. B, fol. 113 ; by Strutt in his 
Dress and Habits, and by the Emperor of the French in his 
Etudes sur U Artillerie. “When first made cylindrical, the gun 
would probably be of equal thickness throughout. The next 
step would be to strengthen the portion near the charge. 
Further experiences would show that the action of the 

wder on the various parts of the piece would be best met 

y a graduated construction ; and thus we arrive at the plan 
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of the gun before us ; oumetiis of chamber, first and second 
reinforce, and chase. To such a model one can scarcely 
accord a higher antiquity than about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The apertures shown at the base ring 
and at the upper end of the chamber are of unusual occur- 
rence ; but Dey are found in the Great Gun of Ghent, and 
appear also in the figure of an ancient pierrier given by 
Ufano. The purpose of them, according to the local 
tradition (for the communication of which we are indebted 
to Robert M‘Kerlie, Esq., Ordnance Storekeeper at Edinburgh 
Castle), was “for moving Mons Meg from her bed or ‘ lair, 
when that was found necessary, by means of iron levers.” 

Monstrelet, under the year 1478, has an amusing account 
of the trial of a “grosse bombarde,” carrying a ball of 
“cccco livres de fer,” made at Tours; which may be 
consulted by those who find interest in the details of the 
early days of “ Canonnerie.” 


J. HEWITT. 
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Tose Letters only are given which have actually been 
found on pieces of plate, or copied from the books of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company ; the blanks being left to be supplied 
as fresh examples may occur—with impressions of which, 
in gutta percha, I should be glad to be furnished, in order 
to complete the Table, which will then be printed in a 
separate form. It is to be observed, that though the size 
of the letters varies with the size of the pieces of plate, the 
form of them remains the same; small and slender pieces 
of plate not admitting the use of punches of a large size. 
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The letters were changed annually on St. Dunstan's day, and therefore commencing on or 
shout the 19th of May in the year given, were continued to the same time the following year, 
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Alphabet VL—The Lion passant first appears in this alphabet. 
Alphabet VII_—The letters of thia, and all the eubsoquent alphabets, are stamped in a regularly 
4 formed escutchoon or nlleld, whereas the earlier alphabets are without it. 
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Alphabet XIV. ated these which follow have hing been published, and are well known and 
authentleated, but as many of the Court-hatul letters of XIV, are ill-formod in the published table, 
1 have thought it right to correct aa far as pounible from the actual marks, 
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After 1754, the profile head of the reigning Sovereign ta addod to the other marks. 
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The alphabot now in use is old Knglish capitals, 


4 1796 
Bs 1797 
c 1798 
p 1799 
e 1800 
y 1501 
a 1802 
n 1803 
1 1804 
«x 1805 
L 1806 
m 1807 
n 1808 
o 1509 
vr 1810 
@ 181] 
n 1812 
s 1813 
t 18l4 
v 1815 
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6 1817 

e¢ 1818 

pv 1819 
x 1820 

¥ 1821 
G 1822 
H 1823 
1 1824 
K 1825 
L 1826 
mu 1827 
wn 1828 
o 1829 
P 1830 
Qa 1881 
Rn 1832 
s 1833 
t 1884 
v 1835 





CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE ARTICLES OF ANCIENT 
PLATE, 


WHICH HAVE SERVED AS AUTHORITY FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FORBOOING 
TABLE OF THK ANNUAL LETTERS. 


—_—>- - 
Arpnaner I.—1438—1458. 


HI. 1445. Spoon of Henry VI. given by the King to Sir Ralph Pudsey 
in 1463, after the battle of eva and now carefully 

, together with his boots es, at Hornb 

Gast, Weatheceland = : 


Atrnaner I1.—1458—1478. 
No known example of plate of this time. 


Avrnaner III.—1478—1498. 
D. 1481. Anathema Cup, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, bearing a 
date, 1497. 


Aurnaset IV.—1498—1518. 


B. 1499. Sir Thomas Leigh’s Cup, belonging to the Mercers’ 
y—Spoon at Alnwick Castle. 

1506. Bishop Fox's Spoons, with owls at the ends of the handles— 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

1507. Bishop Fox’sGolden Chalice and Paten—Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford—Also Cup and Salt-cellars given by the 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, to Christ's College, 
Cambridge, which she founded in 1506, 

1510. Mount of Mazer-bowl, A. W. Franks, Esq. 

1514. Copied from the mark on an ancient piece of plate. 

1515, Silver gilt Cup and Cover, ornamented with Pomegranates, 
and other badges—Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

1516. Bishop Fox's Spoons, with balls at the ends of the handles— 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Aurnaser V.—1518—1538. 


1518. Salt-cellar in form of an hour-glass—Ironmongers’ Company. 
. Cup—Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Spoon at Alnwick Castle— Salt-cellar, Ironmongers’ Company. 
; sor a Cup, given to the Barber Surgeons’ Company 
in i 
1525. Mounting of St. Thomas 4 Beckett's Cup—Philip Howard, 
Esq., of Corby. 
1527. Chalice and Paten at Trinity College, Oxford; given by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas Pope, said to have come from 
St. Alban’s Abbey. 
1529, Mazer-bowl—All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
1533. Silver gilt Cup and Cover—Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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Avpnanet VI.—1538—1558. 


R,. 1554. Sir Martin Bowes’ C Goldsmiths’ corey. In the 


PAROS 


2m 


Br © Ny: 


# 


SPARRO Pp 


op > 


1563. 
1564. 
1565. 
1566. 


minutes of the G iths’ y 
entry :—*' June 26th, 1561, Mr. Alderman Bowes’ freely 
gave to the Company for a remembrance, a faire gylte 
standing Cup, weighing 80 oz. with a Byrall in the body, 
in the and in the cover, with a manikin on the cover 
Wee a scutcheon, whereon his arms be graved in an 
enamel plate of gold." This cup is marked with the lion 
t, and shows that it was used as early as 1554, 
ut throws no light on the reason for its adoption ; 
this entry I discovered after the account of the marks had 
gone to press. It is the only piece of plate of the 
Alphabet I have found. 


Auruanet VIL—1558—1578. 


Chalice at old Alresford, Hants. 

Chalice at All Souls, Oxford, and new Alresford, Hants. 
Chalice, Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings. 

Mount of stoneware jug, Messrs. Garrard. 


- Engraved silver plates, belonging to Earl of Denbigh. 
. Similar set of plates, Messrs. Thomas. 

. Similar set of plates, Messrs, Thomas. 

. Ancient Chalice, bearing date 1571. 


Silver gilt Tazza, form of a Venetian glass—Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Chalices at Rodney Stoke, and Mark in Somersetshire. The 
Paten covers of each bearing the date 1573. 

Silver gilt Tankard in Ashmolean Museum. 

Chalices and covers at Christchurch and Carleon in Monmouth- 
shire, each bearing date 1576; and Simon Gibbon’s 
Salteellar—Goldsmiths’ Company. 

Chalice at Magor, Monmouthshire. 


Atrnaset VIIT.—1578—1598. 


« Silver gilt Cup belonging to the Drapers’ Company, bearing 


the date 1578, 


. Chalice and Paten at pari Sussex, dated 1579. 
- Mounted stoneware jug, belonging to A. W. Franks, Esq. 
. Chalice, Messrs. Garrard. a 


Spoons. Octavius Morgan, Esq, and R, Ford, Esq. 


+ Salt-cellar—Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Ewer and Salver—Corporation of Bristol. 
Communion Flagon—Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Anrnaner IX.—1598—1618. 


- Pareel gilt Salt-cellar—Octovius Morgan, Esq. 
- On an ancient piece of plate, 


. Gilt % Sym essrs. Thomas, Bond-street, and Rey. Dr. 


Nicholson, St. Albans, 
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dD. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
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1601. Salt-cellar; the gift of Richard Rogers — Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 

1602. prom 

1603. C neo Paid College, Oxford, ornamented with roses and 

istles. 
1604. Cap belonging to the Burgesses of Westminster ; the cup 
rs the date of its ntation, 1588, It may, how- 

ever, have been remade in 1604 from some cause, and 
the original date of its presentation replaced on the new 
work, as was frequently done on such occasions. Aposile 
Spoon, John Rolls, Esq., Benker—Mercers’ Company. 

1605. Spoon, John Rolls, Esq., Beaker—Mercers’ Company. 

1606. On the silver-gilt foot of o curious ancient Glass Cup, 
belonging to the Founders’ Company. 

1609. Senior Warden's Cup of the Carpenters’ Company, given in 
1611, by John Ansell—Silver gilt Tazza, Christ's College, 
Cambridge ; and Chalice at Sporle, Norfolk, dated 1609. 

1610, Spoon. Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

1611. ter’s Cup of Carpenters’ Company, given by John Reeves, 
1611—Spoon—Octavius Morgan. 

1613. Middle Warden's Cup of Carpenters’ Company, “ by 
Thomas Edmonds, 1612, probably in 1613 in 
consequence of a sum of money given or bequeathed in 


1612. 
1614. Salt-cellar belonging to the Ironmongers’ Company. 
1616, —Queen’s College, Oxford.—Spoon, R. Ford, Esq. 


1617. Junior Warden's Cup,—Carpenters’ Company—given by 
Anthony Jarman, 1628, 


Avrnaner X.—1618—1638, 
1618. Silver Cup at Messrs, Lambert & Co., and Spoon, 


R. Ford, Esq. 

1619. Plates of the Communion Service,—All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

1622. Spoon—R. Ford, Esq. 

1624, Paten—Mark, onsen satehive: 

1625. Paten—Priory Church, Brecon. 

1630, Chalice—Queen's College, Oxford. 

1631. Chalice—Broomfield Church, Kent. 

1632. Chalice and owe Rove exis other ‘ai 

1633. Flagon—Corporation of Bristol. Spoon—Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

1635. fn need Sussex. Communion Plate, Christ's College, 
Cambridge, dated 1636. 


Aurnaper XI,—1638—1658. 


1638. Salt-cellar—Mercer's Company. 
1639. Chalice—St, James’ Church, Dover. 
1641. Ancient Chalice. : ; 
1650. Spoon—John Rolls, Esq. Silver Cup—Mercers’ Company. 
1651. Ancient Chalice. 
6 
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1655, Silver Cup, once holeoner eo? Blacksmiths’ Company, 
now in of Ralph Bernal, Esq. Spoon— 
' Octavius Morgan. 

1656. Spoon—Mesars. Thomas. 


Aurnaner XII—1658—1678. 


1660, Embossed Caudle Cup and Salver, which was by 
James II., when Duke of York, to Ann Hyde, whose 
arms it bears. Altar Candlesticks — Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

1662. Embossed Caudle Cup and oe 3 College, Oxford. 

1663. Loving Cup of Goldsmiths’ Company. 

1664. ar eg {Cop and Cover, bearing arms of Dr. Lucy, bishop 

t. Da 
1665. Loving Cup of Goldsmiths’ Company, called Mr. Hanbury’s 


een Embossed Caudle ig am Charles Morgan, Bart. 

1 Spoon—Octavius Morgan, 

1668. Rose-water dish—Queen’s college, Oxford, bearing date 1668. 

1669. Two-handled Bowl a iD es cee same Dee 

1670. Porringer—Queen’s College, bearing same 

1671. Communion Plate, plain service—Westminster Abbey. 

1672, Tankard—Queen’ *s College, Oxford, bearing same date, 

1674. Large embossed silver Vases and Covers, af Messrs. Lambert 
and Rawlings. 

1676, This T of peculiar form is given in ‘ the Touchstone” for 

silver wares, as the letter for this year— 

Tankard at All Souls’ College. Tankard—Corporation 
of Oxford. Silver Toilet-box—John Rolls, Esq. 

1677. Spoon—Octavius Morgan, Esq. 


Avrnaser XITI.—1678—1696. 
1678. ee ear, Lambert and Rawlings, 
1680. Cup and Cover of solid gold—Corporation of Oxford. Alms- 
—AlIl Souls’ College, Oxford. 
1681, Two-handle Bow! and re lle mana Garrards, 
1682. Two Tankards—John Disney, Esq., the Hyde, Essex. 
1683. Silver Toilet Servico—Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart. Spoon— 
Octavius Morgan, 
1684. Two-handle Bowl pig Meer lo College, Oxford, given 
1685. Embossed Communion Plate, Westminster Fs 
1685. Tankard at Messrs, Garrards’. 
1686. Spoon—Octavius M Esq. 
1691. Embossed Altar C: ticks—Westminster Abbey. 
1692. ow College, Oxford. Bowl and Cover—Mesars, 


1694, taskand ess: Lambert and Rawlings. Loving Cup— 
Mercers’ Compan. 


1696, Minutes of Goldemiths’ Company. 


- 
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Aurnanet XIV.—1696—1716. 


1696. Minutes of Goldsmiths’ Company 

1697. Minutes of Goldsmiths’ Company—Small Court B. 

1698. Tankard—Messrs. Harvey and Co. 

1699. Candlesticks—C. H. Leigh, Esq., Pontypool Park. 

1700, Silver Mug—Octavius Morgan, Esq. 

1701. Silver Cup—Corporation of Chester. 

1702. Spoon—Richard Ford, Esq. 

1703. Spoon—Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings. 

1704. Paten—Rye, Sussex. 

1705. Minutes of Goldsmiths’ Company. 

1706. Candlesticks—Messrs. Garrard. 

1707. Spoon. 

1708. Spoon and Goldsmiths’ minutes. 

1709. Paten—Messrs. Harvey—old Sugar-caster. 

1711. Chalice—St. Mellons, Monmouthshire. . 

1713. Candlestick—C. H. Leigh, Esq., Pontypool Park; and 
Tankard, Ironmongers’ Company. 

1714. Chalice, at Peterstone, Monmouthshire. 


AN ACCOUNT OF TWO MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES FOUND AT 
CHENIES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Tue rural village of Chenies is romantically situated about 
five miles from Chesham, on a lofty ridge, from which is seen 
a beautiful landscape seldom in English scenery. 
This parish, originally called msted, received its 
present appellation from the Cheney or Cheyn? family, who 
resided there, and possessed the manor and advowson, from 
about the middle of the thirteenth, to near the close of the 
fifteenth, century. + 

Leland, who visited this place, thus describes the manor- 
house: “ The olde house of the Cheyneis is so translatid by 
my Lorde Russel, that hath that house on the right of his 
wife, that litle or nothing of it yn a maner remaynith 
ontranslatid ; and a great deale of the house is even newly 
set up, made of brike and timber ; and fair logginges be new 
erectid in the gardene. The house is within diverse places 
richely paintid with antique workes of white and_ blak. 
And there be about the house 2 parkes, as I remembre.” 
(Itin., vol. i., fol. 122, begun about 1538, 30 Henry VIIL.) 

A considerable portion of this house still remains, and 
presents some interesting specimens of various styles of 
architecture. But my attention was particularly attracted to 
two monumental effigies which lie in the cellar of this house, 
and which have been “so translatid by my Lorde Russel, 
that litle or nothing of them yn a maner remaynith 
ontranslatid.” It may be well, therefore, to preserve some 
memorial of them before they are translated into concrete or 
paving stones, They consist of the effigies of a warrior and 
a lady, boldly sculptured in hard, close-grained stone. The 
effigy of the lady is in the best state of preservation, but it 
has lost the right arm and both hands, and has in other parts 
been very much rubbed and worn. The head, which rested 
on a lozenge-shaped pillow, now separated from it, is attired 
in a caul encircled by a fillet ornamented with rosettes ; 
and buttons, similarly ornamented, fasten the robe from the 
neck to the waist. Above this garment is worn that singular 
Jacket with which ladies adorned or disfigured themselves at 


NOSUMENTAL EPFFIGIES AT CHENIRS, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 





Mutilated Effidies, remcved from the church of Chenies Date, about Hod, 
Suppesed to have been the memorials of BirJobn Cheyne, and 


a Lady of the samo farnily. 


(From « denwwing by Mr. W, Slater.) 
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the commencement of the fourteenth ony: and which 
some have supposed to be the dress designa: the term, 
surcot overt. A band, which doubtless fastened a mantle, 
still remains across the chest, but the mantle is entirely 
effaced. The dress altogether closely resembles that on the 
eftgy of Joan of Navarre, second wife of Henry IV., king of 
England. The queen died in 1437, but her effigy was 
doubtless made soon after the king’s death, which occurred 
in 1413, and to about this period the effigy before us 
apparently belongs. 

The head and chest alone of the warrior remain, but they 
clearly indicate the date of the effigy. His pointed bascinet, 
mail gorget, and emblazoned surcoat, present the usual 
characteristics of knightly effigies at the close of the four- 
teenth and beginning of the fifteenth century. Of his 
heraldic bearings two martlets alone remain, which occupy 
the middle and sinister chiefs. f 

Had we no other evidence than their apparent date, I 
should not hesitate to assign these degraded but interesting 
monuments to the Cheyné family ; but I have collected a 
few historical notices of them which place the matter almost 
beyond a doubt. Leland, in continuation of the 
above quoted, says, “ The Maner Place stondeth at the west 
ende of the paroche chirche. In the paroche (church) on the 
northe side of it, asin a chapelle, be 2 tumbes of the Chaynes 
Lordes of the Manor ther, and the smaul [vilJlage bering 
their name.” About twenty years after Leland’s visit, viz., 
in 1562, a large sepulchral chapel was built for the Russell 
family at the north side of the chancel, and the Cheyné 
tombs, together with the chapel containing them, must have 
been then removed, and were probably destroyed, for they 
no longer exist. Two of the effigies, however, seem to have 
been spared, as appears from existing notices. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1790, contains a descrip- 
tion of the Russell Chapel, in which we are told that “in 
arches of the north wall are very old figures of a warrior and 
a lady.” 

Biome in his account of this parish in 1813, says, “In 
the church are some memorials of the Cheynes. Two 
ancient tombs, which are now in the adjoining chapel, are 
supposed to belong to the same family.” A gentleman, 
who visited Chenies in 1837, gave afriend this animated 
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description of the monuments there. “ The cha ee ake 
the church is now the burial-place of the Russell family, an 

is full of the gorgeous, painted, and gilt monuments of 
Elizabeth’s and James’s days. There, too, lie the ancient 
lords of the soil—but see the changes and chances of this 
mortal life! Its vicissitudes are not ended with the grave— 
men, honoured in their generation, ‘who loved the church so 
well, and gave so largely to it, it should have canopied their 
bones till doom’s day,’ have been shoved away into any hole 
and corner to make way for their powerful successors. One 
figure is built into the wall, and another is cut in two by the 
superincumbent weight of a huge Russell monument, his 
clasped hands raised in prayer, as if appealing against this 
degradation.” This degradation, however, was not even yet 
completed. On its being observed, that some of the Russell 
monuments had become tarnished from the dampness of the 
chapel, it was deemed expedient, as the clerk’s wife informed 
me, to remove, not the accumulated soil from the outer wall, 
but the ancient effigies, in order that the recesses which held 
them might be built up. And, although there is abundant 
room in the chapel for fifty such effigies without interfering 
with the other monuments, these interesting memorials were 
altogether cast out of the sacred edifice and deposited in the 
cellar of the adjacent manor-house. There they lie, forgotten 
and degraded, on the cellar floor of that house, where the 
perso’ whom they represent, lived in feudal ificence, 
and probably entertained the reigning monarch of their day." 
The mutilated warrior is evidently the figure which has been 
so graphically described, and there can be little doubt that 
these effigies belonged to the Cheyne tombs mentioned by 
Leland. They evidently belong to a period when the 
Cheynes were lords of the manor, and the figure of the 
warrior may be assigned to Sir John Cheyne, Knt., who 
was lord of the manor during the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. His predecessor, Alexander Cheyne, died between 
1325 and 1359 ; probably soon after the first date, which 
appears too early for the costume of the . His successor, 
John Cheyne, probably his son, is styled domicillus, and 
appears to have died in youth. Onhis death the manor and 
advowson passed to Sir John Cheyne, of Drayton Beauchamp, 
who was buried in Drayton Church in the year 1468, under 


' Lysons says, Edward I. and Edward 11. occasionally resided at Inenhamated. 
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a slab, bearing a fine double-canopied brass (now destroyed), 
commemorating his own death and that of his first wife, A el 
daughter of Sir Robert Fitz-Marmaduke. The mutilated 

of the knight must, therefore, as before stated, be 
assigned to Sir John Cheyne, who was Lord of Isenhamsted, 
during the latter half of the fourteenth century. In 1359 
he presented to Chenies Rectory, (Browne Willis’s MSS.) 
In 1372, he was sheriff for the counties of Bedford and 
Buckingham. (Fuller's Worthies), In 1379, and 1382, he 
paid ten marks towards the expenses of war. (Rymer’s 
Feedera, yol, vii, 211-341.) In 1395, a royal letter, given 
at length in Rymer’s Federa (vol. vii. 807-8), is addressed 
to him as Deputy-Constable of England, respecting Thomas 
de Beverley and Walter de Strathern, two knights, who were 
bound by a penalty of a thousand pounds, English money, to 
give satisfaction by the ordeal of battle concerning a charge 
of treason preferred by the former against the latter, and 
Sir John Cheyne was commanded to enforce the mandate. 
This is the notice of him I have met with; and in 
1401, John Cheyne, domicillus, was in possession of the 
family inheritance, from which we may conclude that Sir 
John Cheyne died between 1395 and 1401, a period which 
well suits the apparent date of the effigy. 

A few words must now be said respecting its armorial 
devices. The Cheynes of Drayton Beauchamp bore chequy or 
and azure, a fess gules, fretty argent ; and as they are known 
to have been nearly related to the Cheynes of 5 ai the 
martlets on the broken effigy may seem to militate against 
assigning it to a member of that family. But this objection 
is unimportant. Indeed, persons seem often to forget 
the difference between the usages of heraldry in medieval 
times, and those at the present day. At present the 
several members and branches of the same family take a 
pride in strictly adhering to the arms of their common 
ancestor, In former days, when heraldic devices were 
more significant, and were badges of distinction in the 
battle field, warriors sometimes acquired new emblazon- 
ments, and thus appear distinct from the rest of their 
family. Distinctive bearings could indeed only be acquired 
by some signal achievement; by an alliance with the 
heiress of a family entitled to bear arms; or by a grant 
from the Sovereign, as a special mark of his favour. 
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Consequently a multiplicity of arms borne by the same 
family may sometimes be a proof of superior dignity ; 
and, perhaps, few families acquired a richer assemblage of 
armorial honours, than those which have been attributed 
to the Cheynes. From fifty to sixty distinct coats were 
borne by them, even while heraldry was subject to such 
laws. No less than eleven of these contained martlets, 
and from the situation of those on the effigy under consi- 
deration, they might belong to at least five out of these 
eleven, but to which it is not easy to decide. An early 
Buckinghamshire branch bore, argent a fess between three 
martlets gules; and Lipscomb speaks of having seen these 
arms on a piece of old carving, now lost, in the church at 
Drayton Beauchamp. Probably these were the arms on this 
effigy, but it is impossible to speak with confidence. It is 
evident, however, from what has been said, that the martlets 
on the effigy are not any evidence against, but rather in 
favour of, its being a Cheyne. 

The variety of arms borne by this family, and the 
numerous branches into which it was divided, all occupying 
nearly the same position, have caused no little confusion and 
perplexity among genealogists and county historians. i 
endeavour to correct some of these discrepancies respecting 
the branch before us. Lysons, in his account of this manor, 
says, “It had long been in the crown, previously to the 
reign of Edward III, to which monarch Thomas Cheyne, 
the first of the family who settled in this county, was shield- 
bearer’ Lipscomb, in his History of Bucks, likewise calls 
the Cheynes of Isenhamsted “a branch of the Cheynes of 
Drayton Beauchamp,” conveying the impression that the 
former had issued from the latter ; whereas it is highly pro- 
bable that the Cheynes of Drayton sprang from the Isen- 
hamsted branch ; and that Thomas Chey whom Lysons 
supposes to be the first of the family settled in this county, 
was in reality a icon 3 brother of Sir John Cheyne, to 
whom we have assigned the effigy at Chenies. (See Rymer’s 
Feedera, vol. vi. 357.) 

This Thomas Cheyne of Drayton, who was first valet-de- 
chambre (unus valectorum camera), and afterwards esquire 
(scutifer) to Edward III. received from him in 1364 a grant 
of the reversion of Drayton Manor, &c., after the death of 
John Lord Cobham (Cal. Rot. Pat., pp. 174—179.) Lord 
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Cobham died in 1377; consequently, the manor of Drayton 
was not in the possession of the Cheynes till that period, 
which was long after the manor of Isenhamsted had been in 
the family. 

As no consecutive account of these early lords of the 
manor has been published, I will subjoin a brief notice of 
them, which must, however, be premised by a few words on 
their name. 

Every antiquary is aware of the difficulty of identifying 
ancient names, owing to the various modes of spelling and 
contraction used by our ancestors. No name has suffered 
more from this “epidemical disease,” as Fuller calls it, than 
the name of Cheyne. It is said to be derived from the 
French Chéne, or Chesne, and is commonly Latinised b 
De Querceto, De Caneto, and De Casineto ; but its English 
contortions are endless, and have occasioned no less con- 
fusion than the variety of arms borne by the same oon 
The name of the same individual may be found thus variously 
written, — De Chednoy, De Cheney, De Cheigny, and De 
Chyngnie ; while his ancestors, lords of the same manor, are 
written—De Kausne, De Kan, De Shaine, De Cahaignes ; 
and his successors, Cheyne and Cheney. 

Browne Willis, Clutterbuck, Lipscomb, and other county 
historians, consider Cheindyt, or Chenduit, merely another 
variety in the same name.?_ Certainly, the Cheynes almost 
invariably succeeded the Chenduits, and if they are one and 
the same family, we may trace the Isenhamsted branch, 
though perhaps not uninterruptedly, from the Conqueror’s 
sis I now proceed to show. 

ph, whose immediate successor is termed “the widow 
2 I cannot concur in this opinion forthe ham, and Northampton, during nearly 


following reasons :— two centuries, and retained the same name 
1. Both names occur in the Battle the whole time in the several records of 


Abbey Roll. 
2 Th armorial to lords of these manors are called 5 
the Posing trsiness Seo nvabiiy nemtagts the pales Chenduit finally disappears, — 


tho same individual ; or in any indubit Theee reasons appear to me conclusive 
instance to the same iy. against the identity of the names, The 
names are found ly varied and mistake, if © it be, has doubi 


less a 
indications of ori distinction. ing the of the Chenduits which 
Dre os ot Longie held lands was probably the result of « sastrianoaial 
in the counties of Hertford, Bucking- _allinnee. 
VoL x it 
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of Ralph de Chenduit,” held lands at the Domesday Survey 
in Langley, Herts, and in Cheddington, Ashridge, Pitstone, 
and Elstrop, a hamlet of Drayton, in Bucks. 

Ralph de Chenduit held the same lands after his mother’s 
death. (B. Willis's MSS.) ; 

William de Chenduit received from King Henry II. a 
grant of “lands in Langley, Pitstone, and Ashridge, which 
Ralph his father held.” — (Willis’s MSS.) 

Ulion de Chendit, in King John’s reign, gave the manor 
of Ashridge, with Pitstone, and other a purtenances, to 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall. (Chauncy’s Herts, and Lips- 
comb’s Bucks.) 

Ralph de Cheinduit, in 1205, contested . patie Hatched 
de Sumery, respecting the patro of Shenley church 
(Chauncy’s Herts, vol. ii. p. 452). In 1233, and in 1235, 
he paid for one knight’s fee in Cheddington, and for another 
in Hieshiatead (Testa de Neville, pp. 146, 258, 261). 
In 1242 he attested a royal mandate (Rymer, vol. i. p. 405), 
and died the next year (Matthew Paris, p. 536). He had 
frequent disputes with the Monks of St. Alban’s, and was 
more than once excommunicated, which may account for 
Alexander de Chenduit presenting to the rectory of Isen- 
hamsted in 1232, while Ralph was certainly in possession of 
the manor. He was the first of his family who possessed 
Isenhamsted, and appears to have resided there. 

Soe ters de Chenduit probably succeeded Ralph ; but in 
1257 he was with Richard King of the Romans in Germany 
(Rymer, vol. i. p. 622). He was probably abroad also in 
1264 ; for in this year, Sir John Cheyne, or Chedney, pre- 
sented to Isenhamsted rectory ; but in 1267 Sir Stephen de 
Chenduit presented to it. (B. Willis’s MSS.) 

Sir John de Chedney was Sheriff of Beds and Bucks from 
1279 to 1283. (Fuller's Worthies, and Willis.) 

Bartholomew Cheyne was patron in 1296 ; 

Alexander de Cheyne in 1325; and 

Sir John Cheyne, to whom we have assigned the broken 
effigy, in 1359. 

John Cheyne, Domicillus, was patron in 1401: and 
j fokn Cheyne, Esq. (probably the same as the following), 
in ; 


* See Leland’s Itin., vol, iii.” page 195, far some account of the Chenduite of 
Langley, 
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Sir John Cheyne, knt., of Drayton Beauchamp, presented 
to the rectory in 1461. He bequeathed the manor and 
advowson to his second wife Agnes, daughter and (after her 
brother's death) sole heir of William Cogenhoe—not Nicholas, 
as stated by Willis—Lord of the manor and advowson of 
Cogenhoo, . Northampton. (See Bridges’ Northampton, 
vol. i. p. 52. 

This Agnes, widow of Sir John Cheyne, married Sir 
Edmund Molyneux, but retained the name of Cheyne, and 
dying about 1494, was buried in Chenies Church, under a 
double-canopied brass, commemorating her own and Sir 
Edmund's death. The brass still exists; but the date of 
Lady Cheyne’s death is effaced. The following extracts 
from her will, which is dated 20th November, 1494, may 
correct some mistakes which are found in various historical 
and topographical works. “She desires to be buried in the 
chancel of Isenhamsted Church, and bequeaths £20 for 1000 
masses ; to each of the churches of Chenies, Drayton, and 
Cogenhoe, 20s., and an annuity of 10s. to the Prior and 
Monks of King’s Langley, and their successors for ever, 
according to her husband Sir John Cheyne’s will; and the 
residue of her estate to her nephew Davy Philips and her 
niece Anne his wife, and their heirs; and in default of their 
heirs, to her cousin Guy Sapeote ; and in default of his heirs; 
to John Cheyne of the Bois and his heirs. And as to her 
manor and advowson of Cogenhoe, co, Northampton, she 
wills it, if John Cheyne of the Bois will let her feoffees and 
executors perform her last will, and her husband Sir John 
Cheyne’s will, to him and his heirs; but if he disturbs, vexes, 
or troubles her feoffees and executors, she then wills and 
directs the said manor to be sold, and the money thereof 
coming to be disposed of for the wele of her soul, Sir John 
Cheyne's soul, his father and mother’s souls, and her father 
and mother’s souls, and all Christian souls.’ (Browne 
Willis’s MSS.) : 

By virtue of this will, Chenies became the property of 
David Philips and Anne his wife. In 1498, David Philips 
was Sheriff of Bedfordshire and Bucks ; Anne his wife died 
in 1510, and is buried in Chenies Church, under a slab with 
a handsome canopied brass, displaying her effigy and this 
inscription :—* Hic jacet diia* Anna Phelyp vidua quonda 


4 This word is an interlineation in the original, 


590 1449 
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uxor David Phelip militis domina d’ Thorno in Coni. North- 
ampton et oe, a Cheyne in Coni. Buk, que obiit 
primo die Augusti, Anno Dni. MCCCCC decimo, cujus anime 
‘piciet Dt Amé.” Anne, daughter and heir of Sir Guy 
peote, succeeded Lady Philips in her manors of Thorn- 
hough and ee SH | She married Sir John Brough- 
ton of Tuddington, Bedfordshire, and subsequently, John 
Lord Russell, afterwards created Earl of ord, who, in 
her right, became Lord of Isenhamsted. (See Hutchins’ 
Dorset, vol. ii. p. 329,5 and Collins’ Peerage, vol. i. p. 247.) 
A doubt having existed as to the right of Sir John Cheyne 
or his widow to alienate the manor of Isenhamsted, for 
greater security, John Cheyne of Drayton, the heir male of 
its ancient proprietor, conveyed it in 1560 to the Earl of 
Bedford, in whose family it still continues. (See Lysons, 
. 584.) 
F Clutterbuck, in the endeavour to correct Collins, seems 
inadvertently to have fallen into an error, which it may be 
advisable to point out. In his History of Herts, vol. ii. 
p. 529, he says: “Sir John Broughton of Thornhaw, North- 
ampton, married Agnes, daughter and heir of Sir Guy 
Sapcote, Lord of the Manor of Thornhaw, (in Collins’ 
Peerage erroneously called nephew and heir of Dame Agnes 
Cheyney, of whom he was in reality the Grandfather).” 
We have seen in Agnes Cheyne’s will, that Sir Guy Sapcote 
was her cousin. Clutterbuck has confounded that lady, 
who died in 1494, with Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Broughton, who married Sir Thomas Cheney of Shurland, 
_in Kent, and who was living towards the close of the six- 
teenth century.® 


W. HASTINGS KELKE. 
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COURTENAY OF DEVYOCK, ETHY, AND TREMEER. 


Burvey of Cornwall by C.% Gilbert, 1817. 
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Originat Dorumenis. 
THE WILL OF KATHARINE, COUNTESS OF DEVON, DAUGHTER OP 
EDWARD IV.; DATED MAY 2, 1527. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE REY. OBORGE OLIVER, D.D., AND ME. PITMAN JONES. 


Awoxest the muniments at Powderham Castle the original will of the 
Princess Katharine of York, sixth hter of Edward IV., and relict of 
William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, has lately discovered. 


It appears that the pri sister to Elizabeth, consort of King Henry 
VII., was married in the nce of that sovereign, his queen and court, to 
William, son and heir of ( y, Earl of Devon.' The date of 
this event has not been The king's jealousy of the House of 


York eventually caused them much anguish and misfortune. The death 
of the earl occurred on June 9th, 1511. 

The will, here first published, was made May 2nd, 19 Henry VIII. 
(1527), under the sign-manual of the princess. Her death occurred at 
Tiverton Castle, on Friday, Nov. 15th, following. 

Sandford has given an interesting narrative of the funeral obsequies of 
the Countess of Devon, which took place at Tiverton on December 2nd 
and 3rd, 1527.2 For further partic regarding her husband and their 
children, we may refer to the Courtenay Pedigree, which will be given 
hereafter in this Journal. 

To all men to whom this 
present wrytyng indentyd 
e 


shall come, right nobill 
Prynces, Katerine, Countes 
of Devonshere, Daughter, 
Suster, and Aunte of Kyngs, 
and late Wyfe unto the right 


honorabill Lord William Court- 


ney, late Erle of Devonshere, 
om, sendythe Gretyng in our Lord 
God everlastyng, That where 
the right Reverent Father in 


God, Ka Byschoppe of 
Wynchester,? Hugh, Byschoppe Exceter,* Lewys Po rd, Knyght, oon of 
the Kyngs Justices of hys Comen Plase, John Speke, Knygth, (sic) John 
Caylewey and William Merwood, Esquyers, before this tyme recovered at 
Westm’, in the Countie of Midd’, before the Justices of our Soveraign 
Lord, Kynge Harry the Eight, of his Comen Benche, agens us the seid 
Countes, the manors of Shevyok, Westaunton, Portloo, Serr Court- 
ney, and also fourescore mesuages, foure hundred acres of pasture, 


) Collectanes T Nichols, vol. i. before the date of this document, probably 
22, Sandford, Geneal, Hist. p. 419, at the death of her husband, t 
from s MS. in Coll, Arm. I. i. 72. Risdon, in his , commenced 1605, 
? The relation given by ‘ord states and concluded 1630, this 
that the only son of the Countess, Henry, and 


J enry, monuments, 
of Worcester in 1525, rouly destryed about forty eure pre 
and y 


farang? wey a tomb, with her — vi fe 
effigies thereon, to be erected by the side 9 Richard Fox, translated from Dur- 
of the high-altar of the said church.” 1500 ; of, 1528, 
It however, by the will here ¢ Oldham, appointed 1504; 4 
that the chapel in which her 1519, previously to the date of the above 
was in the churel: 
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too thousant acres of arabyll loud, oon hundred acres of medowe, too 
thousant acres of furse hethe, syx mylles, eight pounds of rent, 
with thappurtenaunces, in Shevyok, Westaunton, Portloo, Treverbyn 
Courtney aforeseid, withyn the countic of Cornewall ; Also the manors of 
Sampford Courtney, Challegh, Whiteford, Kenne, Musbury, Farway, Whit- 
well, Whympell, Baillifford, Norton Dawney, Cornewoode, Dowlton; And 
also fyve hundred myses, nyen milles, fyve thousant acres of lond, a 
thousant acres of medow, thre thousant acres of ture, too thousand 
acres of woode, fyve thousant acres of furse and » and fortie pounds 
of rent, with thappurtenances, in Sampford Co , Challegh, Whitford, 
Kenne, Musbury, Farway, Whitwell, Whympell, Ballyford, Norton 
Dawney, Cornwoode, and Dowlton, aforeseid, in the seid Countie of 
Devonshere ; Also the manors of Peryton and Cabbelond, and thrertie (sic) 
meses, thre hundred acres of lond, oon hundred acres of medowe, thre 
hundred acres of pasture, thre score acres of woode, foure score acres of 
furse and hethe, oon wyndmyll, and fortie shelyngs of Rent, in Peryton and 
Cabbelond aforeseid, withyn the Countie of Somerset, by severall writts of 
Entrie in the post, as in the Recordes of the same plase more at 
upperithe, to the only use of us, the seid Countes, and of our heires, in Fee 
for ever more, for the performans of the last will of us, the seid Countes, 
by vertue of whiche Recoveries the seid Bischopp of Wynchester, and the 
seid other Co-recoverors with them before named, enteryd into the seid 
manors, londs and tenements, and other the premisses, and theirof were 
seased in their demesne, as of fee ; and so seased, the same Byschoppe of 
Exeeter, John Speke, Lewys Pollard, Knyghts, and William Merwood, 
died theirof seased, and the seid Richard, Byschoppe of Wynchester, and 
John Cayleway them overlevid, and held them in the premises, and thereof 
be now seased in their Demesne, as of Fee by survyvour, to the use of us, 
the said countes, and of our heires ; and so be ng seased, we, remembryng 
and consideryng our selfe mortal, as all other 

departe and ehaunge this transitory lyfe, but what tyme certen to us and 
all other is unknowen, and therfore hit ys necessary for every wyse man 
and woman to ordeyn for their Sawles, and while they be here in this 
present and transitory lyfe, and this in soche tyme and season as they be 
in helthe of body and’ perfytte mynde, we now be (sic) in bodely helthe and 
perfitte mynde, Sse be all myghtye God, make and declare our last wyll 
of and apon the foreseid manors and other the premisses, in manner and 
forme hereafter followyng, that ys to say; that the seid Bischoppe of 
Wynchester, and John Colyton, now levyng, and every of them, their heires 
and assignes, shall suffer Henry, Lord Marquis of Exceter and 
Erle of Devonshire, our derest and welbolorya Sonne, whom we ordeyn 
and make our Soule and only Executor, to reseeve, perceve, levy and take, 
after our decesse, all the issues, revenues and profytts commyng and 


ollowyng, that ys to sey; what — of the ysucs, reventies and profits 
commyng and growyng of the pre to bryng (sic) our body, in convenyent 
tyme aftar hit ys dedde, honorably in the yerth, as hit schall beseme and 
becom our estate and degre to be, and our body to be buridd in the new 
Chapell Intely edefyed and bylded in the southe syde of the churche of 
Seynt Peter, of Tyverton, in the countie of Devon aforeseid, with all 
soche solempnyties and necessary requisits, as it appertenythe to the same 
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our estate to have. And furder, we wyll that all our councellers, housold 
servaunts and officers belonging to us and our seid sonne, to have ayens 
the same day of our bereall every of them a blacke gowne or cote, everyche 
after their degreys, to be boughte of the yasues, Revenues and profytts of 
the premisses, yf hit may covenyently and resonably be hadd ayens that 
tyme, and yf not, then at the monethes mynd. And also, that all and 
every of our housold servaunts, beyng then at the tyme of our decesse in 
our wages, and wilbe (sic) rulyd and advertysed by our seid sonne, shall have 
from the day of our decesse oon houle yere is (sic) wagys ; excepte soche of 
our seid household servaunts in wages as shall please our seid sonne to 
retayn and aceepte to hys service, from that tyme of our decesse, for the 
yere then immedyatly next followyng the same. Also, we wyll a stondyn 

household for our seid housold servaunts, beyng of good conversacion, an 

in wages, and wilbe advertysed by our seid Sonne, to be hadd and kepte 
in lyke ordynate maner as ys now kepte consernyng mete, drynke, and 
loggyngs, accordyng as shall become soche a Countes servaunts to have, by 
the spase of oon moneth immedyatly next after our decesse, with the issues 
and tts of the premisses; and with the issues and profytts of the 
resydew of all the manors, londs, and tenements of the seid Erledome of 
Devonshere, yf the money in our Cofers, then at the same tyme of our 
decesse remaynyng, wyll not extende to the performans of the premisses. 
Furdermore, we wyll that our seid sonne and hys executors shall yercly 
take of the yssues, revenues, and profytts of the premisses, as moche as 
shall amownte to the clere yerely valor of oon and twenty pounds sterlyng, 
for the stypend, wages and fyndyng of thre honest prests ; tyll soche tyme 
as so moche londs and tenements, amountyng to the clere yerely valour of 
oon and twenty pounds, clerely above all charges and reprises, with soche 
other londs and tenements as be provyded and optayned all redy for the 
same entent and use, be by our seid sonne, hys heires or executors, pur- 
chasyd, optayned, and hadd. And the same londs and tenements, 
by hym or them so to be purchasyd or optayned, except londs and 
tenements to the clere yerely valow of twenty Shelyngs, parcell 
theirof, schalbe to the scid use and entent, for the contynuall fynd- 
yng of the seid thre prysts for evermore: of the whyche thre prysts 
too of them were ordeyned and appointyd by the last will of the lord 
Edwarde Courtney, late Erle of Devonshere, to synge or say masse in 
the Paryshe Churche of Scynt Peter in Tyverton, aforeseid, or in the 
Chapoll of our blessyd Lady, stondyng® in the churche yearde without the 
Churche aforeseid; and the other pryste, that ys to sey, a thred (sic) pryst, we, 
the seid Countes have by this our present last wyll appoyntyd and ordeyned, 
to soche use and entent as hereafter in this present wyll schal be expressyd, 
And the seid londs and tenements to the clere yerely valew of twenty 
shelyngs, parcell of the seid londs and tenements of the clere yerely valew of 
oon and twenty pounds, to be for the contynuall fyndvag of wax, bredd, and 
wyno, for the same prysts to synge withall: the whiche thre ts and 
every of them to be electe, chosen, namyd, and assigned by our seid sonne 
duryng hys lyfe, and by hys heires after hys decesse, yf hys seid heires be 
then of fall age: and yf hys seid heires be then yn age, then by the 
executors of our seid sonne. And after the decesse of our seid sonnes 
executors, yf hys heires be then wythyn age, then by John, Byschoppe of 


® See Dr, Oliver's notice of this chapel, long sinco destroyed, in his Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities in Devon, vol. ii. p, 105, 
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Exeter,* and hys successors, for tyme and as often as the heires of 
our seid sonne schall happen to be withyn age, and none Executora of our 
seid sonne onlyfe; and so from tyme to tyme when eny of the seid three 
prysts decessythe or voidethe. Moreover, we wyll that the seid thre prysts 
schall dayly synge or say three masses in the seid too chapells in Tyverton 
aforeseid, yf cause resonabyll, lawfull, and necessary be not had and made 
of trothe to the contrary for excuse of the same; of the whiche three 
masses deyly to be seid - Pat — aforeseid, bela that on 
of the seid thre prists, day g their contynuans to, 
schall at eight of the clocke in the mornyng yn the new Cha 
lately edyfyed and bylded, synge or say masse, and the seid that 
schall dayly aynge or say masse in the new Chapell aforeseid, apon the 
nday say masse of the Trenyte; every munday masse of Seynt 
Kateryn ; every tuysday masse of Seynt Thomas of Canterbury ; every 
Weynesday masse of the fyve wonds ; every Thursday masse of Corporis 
Christi ; every Fryday masse of the name of Jhesu; and ay 
masse of the Assumpcion of our Lady; Ex in the foreseid 8, or in 
ony of them, fall soche fests of the yere as a ee or 
jora duplicata; in everyche of the whiche Fests, apon what day soever 
it fall the seid pryst schall sey masse of the Day. Also the seid prysts schall 
con day wykely come toge in the seid new Chapell, and at the 
Tombe where the seid Cowntes body schall rest, and their to sey together, yf 
they be at home and have none lawfull impediment, aap and 
mendacions, Dirige with nine lessons, excepte the tyme of Ester ; 
in the mornyng owvee they or two of to sey the seven 
and the Latnie, with the comen suffrage followyng ; and, that 
of them to sey forthe withall » masse of Requicom, in the seid 
where the Body of the seid Countes schall remayn and abyde. 
that all and every of the seid thre prysts, after the Goopell. at 
tyme when they say masse, at the furst lavatory at the auters 
schall sey de profundis, with the Collee of ium for the 
the late Kynge of Inglond and of Fraunce, of famous m 
Edward the Fourthe, our Father, and Elizabeth his wyfe, our moder, 
Inte Quene of Englond, and for the Soules of the Lord Edward 
Courtney, and the aforescid Lord William Courtney, his sonne, our late 
husbond ; and for the Soule of Margaret, late wyfe of Henry, Lord 
Herberd, our doughter, and for our Soule, and all Crysten Soules, and for 
the good ation, helth, good and prosperous estate of our seid welbelovyd 
Sonne, o gy Fe marques of Exceter and Erle of Devonshero, longe to 
endure, to G pleasure, Moreover, we wyll that our seid Sonne 
sehall duryng pa lyfe, and hys heires after hys decesse, for 
evermore, fynde poure honest men dwell withyn the Towne of 
Tyverton, to knele or sytte aboute our Tombe dayly, duryng the tyme and 
spase of the seyng of the seid thre masses, they to help the seid three prysts 
to masse, and also they to pray for the Sowlys afore rehersed, and for the 
good and prosperous estate of our seid Sonne ; and that of the seid 
thre pour men to have, for and towards their levyng, every of them eight 
pense by the weke, to be levyd and takyn by our seid son of the revenues 
‘and profyts of the premisses, unto tha tyme our seid Sonne, his heirs, 
Executors or assigns, have purchasyd Londs and Tenements, for the 


* Jobn Voysey, appointed bishop 1519 ; he resigned in 1551, 
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Contynuans of the seid thre pour men, for ever, for their seid Wagys. And 
¥ hit happen our seid son, or hys heirs hereafter, do purchase Londs and 
enements, whereof their may be levyd too shelyngs by the weke, wekely, 
for ever, and the same Londs and Tenements so purchasyd to be 
mortysed, fownded, or made sure and perfytte by the Law for evermore, for 
the seid thre powre men towards their lovying, in manner and forme 
aforeseid, then the said some of eight pens by the Wyke, for every of the 
said pour men, nor any parcel thereof, to be from thensforth levyd of the 
revenues of the premisses, ne of eny parcell thereof, but that the 
premiases be clertly from thensforth theirof dischargyd, and every parcell 
thereof: the same thre poure men to be named, electid, chosen, and 
vipa aa in manner and forme as before ys reborsed of the seid thre prysts, 
And over thys we wyll, that yf any of our Servaunts, or of our Sonnes 
Servaunts, or of ony of our heirs servaunts, herafter happen to fall in 
decay, by casualty of warres or otherwise, and be whyll (sic) to come to 
churehe and pray, that then they to be prefarryd before ony other to the 
seid levyng of eight pens awyke, yf thye (sic) wyll to pray for the soules 
afore rehersyd ; and yf hyt re og ony of the seid prysts or poure men, 
after they be so prefarryd, fall in decay and not abill to serve, yet they to 
have their houle wages as before ys seid. And furdermore, we wyll that 
our seid sonne, hys heirs, executors or assignes, with the ysues, Revenues, 
and profytts of the premisses, schall content and pay all soche detts as by us 
shall be dew to ony person or persons, at the tyme of our dethe, dewly 
provyd before our seid sonne, his Executors or assignes, wythyn tyme 
convenient after our decesse. And furder, we wyll that he see this our 
present wyll in every behalfe well and trewly performyd and fulfillyd; and 
in his ether so doyng geve hym Godds blessyng and ours. In witness 
wherof we, the seid Countes, to this our present last Wyll indentyd have 
ut our Seall and Sygne manuell, Thes Witness, George Speke, knyght ; 
umfrye Colles, Esquyer; Richard Haydon; Thomas Spurway and 
other, Datyd the second day of May, the xix, yere of the rai our 
Soveraign Lord, Kynge Harry the vith. faite 
(Seal Lost.) 7 
(Endorsed.) Be hyt knowne to all men that this dede was sealyd and 
delyveryd, in the fest of Seynt Michell th’archangel, the xix. yere of the 
raign of Kyng Harry the viuth., in the presens of George Speke, Knyght; 
Peter Carsley, Clarke, Doctor of Dyvynyte, and Chanon of Exeter;* Humfrie 
Colles, Esquyer; Richard Haydon; Thomas Spurway; Harry Strete, 
Serjant-at-armes; George Jefforon, yoman of the Kyngs Gard, and many 
others. 
Teste Groncto Srexe, Milete. (sic) 
Teste Humrntpo Cours. 
Teste Ric’o Harpox. 
Teste Tuomas Srunway. 


? Sandford, Geneal. Hist. B. ¥.,givesa above the shield, a demi-rose en 


soleil. 
resentation of the seal of the Countess, Legend,— Katherina Comitissa Devon. 
pa) to an indenture dated Oct. 6,  filia soror et amit. Regum. . 
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The foregoing will of a princess of the blood allied to one of the 
sei noble fumnitiga ta tha Yate: wounk be as a valuable accession 
to the class of hangs yore’ dbareccc oo edly held by Se historian 
and the anti as of high interest. It is unnecessary to enter 
Spas buy gacticcion st the histiey of tas shaatonts since we can refer our 
readers to the agreeable narrative, recently produced ay an accomplished 
writer, in her interesting * Lives of the Princesses of England.” We 
regret that Mrs. Everett Green had not been made sequainted with the 
existence of the will under consideration, previously to the publication of 
her last volume. We must here express our obligation to the courtesy of 
the Viscount Courtenay, through whose kindness this curious document was 
first made known to the Institute. “ : 

There was, no doubt, another, and probal ly contemporaneous, instru- 
ment, viz. her testament, disposing of her goods and chattels ; for this will 
relates only to her lands other property of that kind. Having been 
made before the statute of Hen. vitt., which first enabled persons gene- 
rally to dispose of their lands by will (the previous power to do so having 
been confined to a few cities and towns), the instrument is in the form of a 
deed, and is in fact a declaration of the uses and urposes that she wished 
should be carried into effect as to those manors, &c., which are mentioned 
to have been vested in trustees for her use, and for the performance of her 
last will. By such means it was that lands were indirectly subjected to 
alienation by will before they were legally devisable. The recoveries were 
peculiar to the occasion. They imply that the manors, &c., had been 
entailed, and the object of them was to bar the entail, and vest the fee 
simple of the estates in trustees for her use. A recovery was a fictitious 
suit, resorted to for the purpose of barring entails. It was originally an 
action brought on a feigned title against the tenant in tail: who by collu- 
sion made no defence, and the successful plaintiff was called the recoveror, 
and acquired the property freed from the entail. It had, before the date 
of the will above given, batons a ised mode of effecting its object. 
The writ generally used in such proceedings was called a writ of entry én 
the post from certain words contained in it ; and there were always as many 
nxt recoveries as there were rae in which the entailed lands lay. 

ike a testamentary gift of chattels, will did not require probate ; 
and therefore it peaeeinbien the title deeds of the manors, 

The autograph of the Princess, of which a representation is given above 
at the commencement of her will, placed as it occurs in the original 
document, is not easily to be deciphered. Mrs. Everett Green has suggested 
that the true reading is—Katryne Devos'e: the long s. in the latter word, 
having the usual mark of contraction, which would give the reading, 
in extenso,—Devonsere. Sir Frederick Madden prefers the reading— 
Devensere ; and it has been thought that there may be an e. after the t. in 
the Christian name—Kateryne. 


Proceedings at the Meetings of the Archarological Enstitute. 
December 3, 1852. 
The Hox. Ricwann C. Nevitie, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Ix opening the Proceedings of the Meeting, Mr. Nevitte adverted to the 
im t subject brought under the consideration of the Society, by their 
noble President, at their last assembly.! In pursuance of the resolution 

on that oceasion, in reference to the existing laws of Treasure-trove, 
e desired to inform the meeting that Lord Talbot had requested the Earl 
of Derby to receive a deputation. On the day appointed, Mr. Neville had 
accompanied their President, with the Viscount Strangford (by whom the 
resolution at the previous meeting had been seconded), Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., Mr. Wynne, M.P., Professor Donaldson, Mr. Hawkins, and 
other members of the Institute. The deputation had been received with 
kind consideration by the Premier, who had given courteous attention to 
the arguments advanced by Lord Talbot in favour of special inquiry into 
the position of the laws, and the frequent prejudice to scientific research 
thereby occasioned, Mr. Neville further stated, as the result of this inter- 
view, that they had received Lord Derby's assurance to this offect:— 
Although Her Majesty's Ministers would not be disposed to originate any 
mensure in reference to this subject, he did not anticipate, if any member 
of the House of Commons should move for a committee of enquiry, that 
the proposition would be met with any adverse feeling on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. Nevretx then read an account of his recent investigation of a 

Roman Villa, discovered by him at Bartlow, Essex, in October last. (See 
e 17, ante.) He laid before the meeting a ground-plan, with two rings 
ee a bronze ornament found in the course of the excavations. 

Mr. Geranp Movttare communicated notices of ancient remains in the 
Isle of Arran. On an undulating tract of heath, surrounded by mountains, 
aud named Tormore, not far from the rocky headland of Drumadune, on 
the west coast of tho island, there exists a group of stone circles, of erect 
stones, about 15 ft. in height; also a perforated block, adjacent to three of 
the tallest of these uprights, and to which local tradition affirms that 
Fingal fastened his stag-hound, Bran. Mr. Moultrie sent a sketch and 
plan of these interesting vestiges of a vory early period, which were 
visited by Pennant, and are described in his Voysge to the Hebrides. 
(Vol. IL, p. 205.) He communicated likewise a copy of the Runes,’ traced 
on the red sandstone rock forming the roof of St. Molio’s Cave, in the Holy 
Isle, a conical mountain which protects the entrance to the fine harbour of 
Lamlash, on the east coast of Arran, This inscription has been ved 
by Dr. Wilson, in his Prehistoric Annals, p. 531, with the following 
reading, ‘* Nikulos ahane raist,""—Nicholas cut this eave. Near to it, 


t Seo Report of the November Meeting, lise North Britain, ap. 565. See another 
Archmol, Journal, vol. ix., p. S01. Runic inseription at the eave in Arran, 
2 See examples in Petrie’s “Essay on and further particulars regarding ancient 
the Round Towers,” pp. $20—824, St. remains there, in the “ Prebist, Annals,” 
Molio was the companion of St, Columba, —p. 531, 
who passed over from Ireland to evange- 
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nearly covered by fern, Mr. Moultrie noticed a cross, of which he sent a 
sketch. This cross, as Mr. Westwood remarked, closely resembles those 
occurring on Irish sepulehral slabs. Lamlash Bay, and Melansey, or Molio’s 
Isle, was the first place where Haco, King of the Danes, touched after 
the defeat at Largs, a.v. 1266. There are numerous other vestiges of 
archaeological interest in Arran, of which some notices may be found in 
Pennant’s Tour, and Macculloch’s Western Islands, Mr. Moultrie men- 
tioned especially the so-called vitrified fort on the summit of Dunphian,— 
the fort of Phiun or Fingal. 

The Rev. F. Wane gave a short account of the progress of his investi- 
gations, on Worle Hill, noticed on a ious occasion.” During 
the last autumn, since the publication of his Memoir in the 3 
of the Somerset Archaeological Society, he had nearly completed the 
examination of the hut-circles within the area of the fortress; and had 
found the contents similar to those already described, as also the 
same order. They comprised human skeletons, ing marks of violence, 
bones of oxen, which Professor Owen considers to be of the bos longifrons 
beads of stone and burnt clay, with one bead of blue glass, a large iron 
spear-head, or pointed ferule, in which is still seen part of the shaft, 
4 large quantity of pottery, including fragments of three vessels which hay 
been restored so as to show their original form, bones of small horses, 
and an iron fragment resembling a bridle-bit. By an accidental stroke of 
the pickaxe a fragment of Roman ware was brought to light, between two 
of the curious circles ; and, on digging within a space of about five square 
yards, a very large stratum of fragments of Roman or Romano-British 
vessels was laid open, at a depth of only two or three inches beneath the 


more than 200 small Roman coins, mostly in decayed condition, but 
amongst them Mr. Warre perceived coins of the Constantine family and of 
Carausius, A discovery had also been made regarding the construction of 
the rampart, which had excited much interest. In Mr. Warre’s Memoir 
on Worle Camp, to which allusion has been made,‘ several triangular 

orms are described, shown also in the interesting plan of the works, by 

. E. M. Atkins, and supposed to have been platforms outside the walls, 
for slingers. On clearing the rubbish, however, from the external face of 
the rampart to the west of the main entrance, Mr. Warre found that, 
instead of a plain priconing | wall of dry masonry, as he expected it to prove, 
the face, as far as it was cleared, is composed of a series of platforms, each 

resenting a convex front ; they are about three feet deep, and four or five 
eet above each other, not placed regularly in lines one over the other, but 
their arrangement may be described as like the scales of an animal. The 
whole is finished at top by a plain wall of great thickness, f ing a 
breastwork for an internal platform. A large quantity of pebbles, 
for the sling, were found immediately within this of the work. 

Mr, A. Nuate, Principal Warder of the Prison in the Isle of Portland, 
communicated certain discoveries which had occurred in the removal of 
materials for the formation of the Portland Breakwater. At a spot about 
300 ft. above the sea, on the east side of the island, and adjacent to the 
edge of the cliff, & stratum of loam and dry chalky soil had been removed, 

* Archaool, J. vol. vii 415, 
* Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological Sect ty for 1851 ; p. G4, 
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in order to reach the rock, which it was intended to work by blasting. In 
moving this soil, in the autumn of 1851, nearly 200 graves were found, at 
various distances, from one to twenty yards se and the place appeared 
to have been an ancient cemetery. The level soil had presented no indi- 
cation of these places of burial, which Iny about four feet below the 
surface; each side and end of the grave being formed of a single slab of 
stone, whilst another slab served as the covering. The head lay nearly in 
a northerly direction; the length of the cist was not sufficient to admit of 
the c being laid therein at full length; and, from the position of the 
leg and thigh-bones, mostly found lying together, when the graves were 
first opened, it seemed evident that the bodies had been interred with the 
legs doubled up. The bones, owing to the dryness and quality of the soil, 
were in most perfect preservation; the teeth white and perfect as those of 
a living person. In some graves were found placed near the head a vessel 
of black ware, and a patera of red ware, apparently of the Romano-British 
times. A few Roman brass coins were also found. A stone coffin and 
cover, worked out of a large block, and weighing about a ton, were brought 
to light on the same spot: it measured 7 ft. 6 in. in length, and contained 
the remains of two persons, supposed to have been male and female ; the 
difference of stature, as shown =. the bones, having been considerable. 
No other relics were found in it. Near to many of the graves deep holes 
appeared to have been made, and filled up with pieces of stone, mixed with 
bones of animals and birds,—conjectured to have been the remains of 
sacrifice, but more probably the relics of the funeral feast. There were 
also noticed four pieces of stone, neatly joined together, forming a square 
of about four feet, with a groove about two inches wide cut round near the 

, and imbedded in clay brought from the sea shore. It was thought 
that this had the ap ce of an altar, the channel around it being 
intended to receive blood of the victims, The stone coffin and this 
supposed altar have been placed in front of the prison chapel. Mr. Neale 
stated, that he had sought in vain for any trace of an ancient road or 
enclosure near the spot: about a mile distant, on the west side of the 
island, remains of an encampment appear, and roads leading to it. The 
spot where the interments were discovered is the highest part of the island. 
Mr. Neale sent a sketch of a small patera, which appeared to be of 
+ Samian” ware, of the usual form, with lotus leaves in relief running 
round its margin. 

Mr. Fatxxen, of Devizes, reported the discovery of a leaden coffin, of 
rectangular form, supposed to be Roman, found in draining a large field 
at Roundway, near r si road from Devizes to Marlboro’, about 1} mile from 
the former place. It Iny nearly N. and 8., about two feet below the 
surface, and had been formed of only one piece of lead, the sides and ends 
turned upwards, and joined at the angles; the lid had the edges turned 
down all round, overlapping the cist. Nothing was found within, except 
a caleareous layer, like se There is no chalk near the field, and 
this deposit may be attributed to lime having been used when the body was 
interred ; or it ders of the remains of bony matter. The thickness 
of this layer was about half an inch ; and it proved, on analysis, to contain 
a considerable portion of phosphoric acid. The length of the coffin 
is 5 fect 8 inches ; width, at one end 14 inches, at the other 13 inches, 
height 14 inches. It is very doubtful whether any solder had been used 
in its construction. The original thickness of the was about a quarter 
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of an inch. Gig hereto ype ata paced 
former times, Some vestiges ve 

Devizes, especiall yedeteey of 5 chen Gee 
there in 1714, with a quantity of coins, and a remarkable two-handled 


date, and lately noticed by him in Norfolk. Other remains of similar 
work in that oe? have been described by the Rev. John Gunn, in the 
Journal, vol. vi. p. 359. The ehurch, which presents another example of the 
same peculiar style, is that of Howe, about six miles S.E. of Norwich. Itisa 
very small structure ; the nave and chancel present no feature of interest ; 
at the west-end there is a round tower, having every appearance of great 
antiquity. The height of this tower is about 4(ft,, internal diameter, 11ft.4in., 
thickness of the walls being from 4 to 5 ft. It is built of flints and rubble, 
laid in regular courses ; and at the height of about 18 ft. from the ground 
there are three windows, in their original state, in the south, west, and 
north faces, These windows have all the characteristics of Saxon, or at 
least of ante-Norman, work, being placed in the centre of the wall, with a 
deep splay both externally and internally, but having « ter width of 
splay to the interior. The latter measures 2 ft. 3 in., whilst the outside 
width is 1 ft. 9 in. The height of theso windows is about 5 ft. Below 
those on the north and south sides of the tower, there is a circular window, 
splayed in a similar manner, but these are blocked up 80 effectually as to be 
with difficulty perceived on the outside. Their internal splay is not blocked up, 
and the diameter of the widest part is 2 ft. 9 in. There does not appear 
to have been a similar window on the west face, but below, there has been 
& doorway, now blocked up, and so plastered over as to present no describable 
feature, It seems, however, to be original. The archway from the tower 
into the church is of similar antiquity as the tower itself; the jambs sre 
8 ft. 3 in, in height, and the arch is a semicircle, all of tho lainest 
character, without even a chamfer on the edge. At the spring of the arch 
there is a projecting impost, slightly moulded, There is no pearance of 
long and Ba work in the tower. Amongst the flints, externally, numerous 
fragments, apparently of Roman brick, are worked in, some wi the flan, 
remaining. This fabric appears to present one of the most curious exam 

of early architecture, as ies of the peculiar round towers, in the county of 
Norfolk. It is strange that it should have escaped the notice of Cotman, 
owing possibly to the remote position of the village, and its insignificant 
character. An aureus of Nero was found in the parish some years since, 
in good cee A full and illustrated aceount of the church at 
Howe will be given by Mr. Manning in the Transactiona of the Norfolk 
Archwological Society. 

The Rev. E, Trottore communicated a notice of some carly sepulchral 
memorials, found amongat the materials of the walls of Ranceby church, 
near Sleaford, Lincolnshire. *“ The chancel having latel been palled down, 
in searching amongst the materials, much of which had evidently formed 


* Seo Musgrare’s “ Antiqu. Britanno- tab. - 1. The it is 
Belziez,"* . 123, where the figures are eels Seniesa Re “ied 
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part of an early-English fabric, before they had been used in the late 
icular erection, this tombstone was found by me. It had been 
used @s a ‘ Waller,’ the lower part, which originally had been inserted in 
the earth, having been cut off to forma clean in the new work, leaving 
the remainder precisely as given in the accompanying representation. The 
stone measures 17} in. by 19 in. wide. It is of Ancaster stone ; tho 
crosses and border are in relief, and this head-stone may possibly have 
formed a memorial either toa husband and wife, or to two children. There 
is no inseription by which this might be ascertained ; the back is worked 
in o rade manner similar to the front. On the upper margin of one of 
the circles there is a broken projection, seeming to indicate some ornament 
now destroyed, but no trace of any corresponding feature is to be found 
on the other cirele.”’ (See the uppermost woodcut, opposite page.) 
Shortly after this was written, several curious fragments of head-stones 
of similar character were found at Rauceby, under the like circumstances, 
aud of these Mr. Trollope subsequently sent representations. (Seo woodcuts.) 
He considers them to present examples of ‘the most simple forms of the 
Family, the Marital, and the Individual, memorial." The spaces between 
the crosses are in these only slightly sunk, like a panel in wainscot-work. 
There is no inscription, and in each case the back is worked precisely in 
similar fashion to the front, but more roughly finished. They had all been 
used as ** Wallors,” and would have been again built up in the new fabric, 
had not Mr. Trollope’s visit to the church fortunately intervened. Incised 
slabs with double crosses, side by side, probably for husband and wife, 
occur at Ayliffe, in Northumberland, St. Peter's at Gowts, Lincoln, where 
there is also a slab with three crosses incised, and elsewhere ; but no example 
appears to have been noticed of erect head-stones of this deseription.* 


Gntiquities anv Corks of Art erhibiter. 

By Mr. Bracxstoxe,—Three flat ovoid objects of stone, described as 
“British hammers,"’ found at Burns, near Ambleside, Westmoreland, in a 
field close to the margin of Windermere. A stone object, almost precisely 
similar in size and form, found at “ Perey’s Leap,” is preserved in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Alnwick Castle. They have no perforation for 
a handle, like hammers and axe-heads of the ordinary types, but are 
fashioned with a deep groove round the middle of the stone ; and thus they 
may possibly have been hafted, by means of a supple stick, or other handle, 
bent round the groove, and firmly lashed. This mode of hafting imple- 
ments has been used by savage people in recent times; in the interesting 
Museum at Neuwied, on the Rhine. there is a double-pointed axe-head of 
stone attached to a haft by means of very stout leather tightly fastened 
round the groove.’ The antiquaries of Denmark, however, to have 
regarded oval stone relics, of similar fashion to those in Mr. Brackstone’s 
collection, as sling-stones. (See one represented in Nordisk Tidsskrift for 
Oldkynd. B. 1, p. 434, plate iv. fig. 47.) Mr. Brackstone supposes that they 
may have been used by miners.—Also, o stone hatchet, with singular 
incrustations upon it; found in draining Clonfan Lough, King’s County, 
in 1851.—A fine bronze palstave, found by dredgers in the Thames,— 
Several Irish antiquities, comprising a bronze spear-head, of rich gold 


® Scpulchral Slabs, &c., by Rev. E.  haft is shown in Worsaae’s “ Primeval 
Cutts, pl, 5, 12, 13. —peih Antiquities of Denmark ;" translated by 

7 A like expedient for attacking the Thoms, p. 12. 

Vou. x. x 
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colour, found in ploughing at Clontarf; a massive bronze hammer-head, 
found in county teeera: and considered unique ; a singular bronze relic 
found at Killaloe, in widening 
the Shannon; it is much broken, 
but appears to have been an im- 
plement with teeth, like a fork, 
ateach end. It may have served 
as acomb. Two bronze spouts 
for owers, one of them in 
fashion of a dog's or wolf's head ;* 
the other, found at Cavan, de- 
scribed as a rude figure of a 
stag. An eve of iron Seely 
near hiin, precise 
Parr oe 
type of bronze celts, without any 
margin or stop-rid A 
bronze brooch, found, 1852, in 
loughing on the east-side of the 
avan Rath, near Armagh. It 
bears resemblance in 
= form to that from county Meath, 
Stone hammer, from Burns halforig. length — feured, Journal, vol. ix., p.200; 
(Side-view and Profile.) but the ornamentation is 
much more curious and elaborate. Some years since a buman skeleton 
was found in the same field, with a brooch eae amongst the ribs. This 
is now in the Museum of the Roy. Irish Academy. Also, a fine sword 
and a large key found in cleaning out the moat sround the old manor- 
house of Fitzhurst, at Langley Kington, near Chippenham, Wilts. The 
hilt is richly inlaid with silver ; the guard is formed of two eseallop shells. 
By Mr. W. Wrxxr, M.P.,—A stone object found near Graig #3 Castell, 
Liansilin, in Denbighshire, of the class of objects considered by M. Worsaae to 
havebeen used forcrushing grain. Itisof depressed-spherical form ; diam. 3in. 
Similar objects have been found in the North of England and in Ireland.’ 
By the Rev. E. Wutox.—Several relics of bronze, of the Romano- 
British age, found by the flint diggers on the Wiltshire Downs, near West 
Lavington. They comprised portions of armlets, an enamelled stud or bulla, 
of curious workmanship, and other objects, coated with fine uniform ie 
By the Hon. R. C. Nevinzs.—Coloured drawings, executed by Mr. T. 
Youngman, of Saffron Walden, representing numerous fragments of fresco 
painting, vestiges of mural decoration, the colouring of which has been 
ittle changed by time. They were found during the excavation of the 
Roman villa at Hadstock, under Mr. Neville’s directions, in Sept. 1852.— 
An hexagonal drain-pipe of fine red clay, well burned, measuring 19 inches 
in length, 44 in diameter at the larger end, 12 at the smaller end; 
diameter of the bore, 2 inches. It was found with the remains of a Roman 
bath, in digging foundations near the Mount, at York, outside Monk Bar. 
(See woodcut next page.) Lysons has described a Roman tile of rather larger 


* Several objects of this kind are in Mr. Neville's “museum at A End ; they ha 
ee aor of tha Sor or Ret te Thames, and are proba of Medieval dake - 
* See Report of the Soc. of Northern Antiqu., 1836; W. be Probiot. Annals 139, 
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dimensions found at Gloucester. It was presented to the British Museum.' 
Mr. Neville exhibited also a massive axe, or hammer-head of coarse-grained 
sandstone, found near Malton, Yorkshire. It is perforated to receive the 
haft ; one end is blunt, the other shaped to a cutting edge. The form 





Roman drain-tile, from York. 


closely resembles that of the second example given by Dr. Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, p. 135. 

Mr. Franks produced sketches of two drain-tiles preserved in tho 
British Museum, intended for similar purposes ss that shown by Mr. 
Neville. Neither of these tiles, however, nds in measurement to 
that described by Lysons. One was from the Townley collection, and is 
formed with a piece at one end fitting into a socket in the joint adjoining, 
in the same manner as the tile from York is constructed, This tile, as 
also the other in the British Museum, is of cylindrical form, not 
multangular, like that shown by Mr. Neville. Gough, in his additions to 
Camden's ** Britannia,” has given an account and representations of some 
drain pipes found at Lincoln, supposed to be of the Roman period, and of 
a uit pipe discovered at Paris, of which Count Caylus has preserved a 
memorial.* A cylindrical earthen pipe, without any adjustment for fitting 
the joints together, was found at Castor by Mr. Artis, and is figured in his 
Durobrive, plate ix. 

By Mr. G. Doxcax.—A collection of relies of various periods, foand in 
excavations on the site of Kilburn Priory, near London; consisting of 
fragments of pottery in great variety, some of them resembling Romano- 
British wares, and conjectured to be of that period ; small vials and relics 
of ancient glass; a cylindrical drain-tile, some having been there found 
measuring in diameter not less than 6 inches; a portion of an inscribed 
scroll of brass, part of a sepulchral memorial ; a considerable number of 
leaden tokens and Nuremberg counters ; and a brass vessel of good fashion, 
similar in form, as Mr. F observed, to one found in Guernsey, and 
engraved by Mr, Lukis amongst his examples of Church Plate, Mr. 
Duncan exhibited also numerous decorative pavement tiles, found at 
Kilburn, comprising several designs of good character. 

Mr. Westwoop exhibited a series of fac-similes, from some of the most 
elaborate and intricate illuminated manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon and 
early Hibernian Schools ; amongst these beautiful reproductions was a 
complete series of the illuminated pages contained in the Gospels of 
Mac Durnan, in the Lambeth Library, consisting of fi of the 
Evangelists, and the pages containing the commencement of each of the 
Gospels, together with figures of the Evangelical Symbols, Two of the 
figures of these ——— have been engraved in outline in a former 
volume of the Journal (vol. vii, pp. 17, 19), but the ornamental details of 
the marginal borders are extremely minute and intricate, and, as the 
Primate would not allow tracing to be joyed, which indeed could hardly 
have been made available, Mr. Westwood had been obliged to draw each 


* Archmologia, vol, xviii, p. 445. > Camden's Britannin, ed. Gough, vol, ii, p. 366. 
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separate ornament, by the aid of a magnifying glass, on an scale, 
and had then reduced it again to its proper size in his fac-simile, By this 
means, however, he had obtained o satisfactory acquaintance | the 

ciples of design adopted in each ornament. Another fac-simile wns 

m one of the fine tessellated cruciform pages in the book of St, Chad, 
preserved in the cathedral of Lichfield. The ornaments in this extra- 
ordinary page consisted almost entirely of monstrous animals, and birds 
with elongated tails and top-knots, introduced in a marvelously intricate 
but symmetrical manner, there being upwards of one hundred and twenty 
such animals in the page, the whole ing a mass of rich but intermixed 
colouring, more like a XIIth century stained pes window than a drawing 
ina MS. Fac-similes were also exhibited 
the scorched Cottonian MS. (Vitellius, F, xi.), being a very early Latin 
Psalter, of the Irish school. The figures representing David playing on tho 
harp, and fighting with Goliath, have been engraved in outline in the 
Journal (vol. vii., pp. 23, 24), the ornamental borders are extremely 
elegant, although far less elaborate than those of the book of Mac Durnan, 

r. Hewrrr remarked that the remarkable MS. at Lichfield, commonly 
known as the Textus S. Ceadde, had been, as he believed, sometimes 
attributed erroneously to that Saint. Dr. Harwood, in his History of 
Lichfield, observes that the designation has been assigned to it only because 
it belonged to the church of St. Chad, at that town. It appears to have 
been brought from Llandaff, and is thus described by Dr. Smallibroke ; 
“‘hodie vulgo dictus Codex Sti Ceaddm, sed olim Landavii in Wallia—in 
altari, ad jusjuranda et donationes confirmandas, adhibitus, id quod ex 
marginibus liquet,”” &e. 

Mr. Cannes B. Rosson presented two small ring-brooches of lead or 
pewter (?) found at Hoylake, Cheshire, at a part of the coast about half 
a mile in length, remarkable as the site of a forest, now submerged. 
Numerous relics of various periods have been found there at low water, 
exposed to view on the surface of a stratum of black earth like — 
at one time apparently the actual surface of the land. A 
“The Antiquities 
found at Hoylake,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hume. The spot is directly to the 
seaward of the hamlet of Great Meols, near the mouth of the Dee. The 
brooches given by Mr. Robinson are figured in the Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1851, pl. 1, p,14. They 
are probably of the XVth century, one of them, presenting the bust of a 
young female, with her hair enclosed in the crespine, shows on the reverse 
the acus by which these little ornaments were attached to the woollen cap, 
or other of the dress, The other is a flat ring, with eight projections, 
like round its edge, and was doubtless set with imitative gems, or 
colour like enamel.? 

By Mr. W. J. Berxuann Ssita.—A horseman'’s hammer of steel, 
possibly Italian, with a flat handle, a hook near the head, for suspension 
to the saddle-bow, and a perforation to receive a cord, which might be 
twisted, as Sir 8. Meyrick observes, round the hand, to give a firmer hold. 
This was also an Asiatic practice. Compare one in the Goodrich Court 
Armory, described as of the time of Edward IV. (Skelton, vol. ii., pl. 91.) 

* See Mr. Roach Smith's 


Ro. curious t number of these little pewter or 
metnoir on religious signa or tokens Sie ade resented, 
“Collect, Antiqua,” vol. 1, p. 81, whare 2 isa bit Z 


number of these objects are described and represented in 











MATCH-LOCE MUSKET, and CALIVER. 
Of the close of the sixteenth century. From the Armory at Penshurst Fiace, Kent. 
(Length of the musket, 6f, 64 in, of the barrel 4 ft. Zim Caliver, af. 10 im; ite barrel, 2 ft. 6 ln.) 
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By Mr. Octavivs Monoax, M.P.—A curious ing of white ware, partly 
coated with mottled green glaze: found, in 1788, in a vault under the 
Steward’s office, Lincoln's Inn. Height 4} inches. Date, XT Vth century. (?) 
—A table clock, fabricated at Nuremberg, about 1525-50,—A cruciform 
watch, of the close of the XVIth century.—A bonbonniére of French 
porcelain, with delicate ornaments of gilded glass attached to it—A 
Cingalese MS, written on leaves of a tree, and taken from a temple in the 
Island of Ceylon. 

By Mr. Fonaest.—A reliquary of crystal, in form of a cross, enclosing 
a fragment, as supposed, of the true cross; and bearing an enamelled 
figure of the Saviour, of beautiful workmanship. —A ave pore of 
enamel; an enamelled cross of gold; and an enamelled badge of an 
Austrian Order for noble ladies, known as the Croix etoilée d'Autriche. 
Date, about 1688.—An ivory rappoir of French workmanship, XVIIth 
century. 

By Mr. Hewirr.—Two curious examples of hand fire-arms, from the 
Armory at Penshurst; the earliest existing specimens, possibly, showing 
the distinction between the caliver and the musket. There remain 
twenty-cight of these curious weapons ; some having round barrels, some 
canted to the muzzle (See woodcuts). Several have the barrels chased 
with scroll patterns ; and on three is to be seen the date—1595, chased on 
the barrel. Of these one is more richly engraved than the rest, and has 
on the barrel the following inscription in Salel.—saxtats sans prey, 1595. 
This is the motto of the Petre family. The musket was of greater size 
and weight than the caliver, and was fired by the aid of a rest. See Sir 
Samuel fc ate observations upon hand fire-arms, Archmologia, vol. 
xxii. pp. 71, 78. 

By Mr. Frrney.—Several drawings executed by Mr. Dollin, ting 
some very interesting wooden houses at Chiddingstone, near Penshurst. 
Mr. Ferrey observed that they are excellent specimens of that class of 
building ; less ornamental than the well-known examples at Coventry, but 
most effective in design, and well deserving of a visit from the antiquarian 
tourist. Also, an elevation of Hever Castle, in the same locality, an 
architectural example of well-known interest, 

By Mr. Souanr.—A collection of views of Ratisbon, including an 
admirable panoramic portraiture of that ancient city, and representations 
of certain relics, stones with Hebrow inscriptions, &c., attributed to the 
period of the early settlement of the Jews on the Danube. Mr. Yates, at 
whose request Mr. Scharf kindly produced these interesting productions of 
his pencil, observed that Ratisbon might be designated as a city of castles ; 
every dwelling seemed to be a fortress: he offered some observations upon 
the so-called Roman Tower, of which a curious view was before the 
meeting. A considerable collection of Roman sculptures and antiquities 
are preserved in the Museum at Ratisbon. 

By the Rev. Aurasp Wioax.—A brass signet ring, found in the vicarage 
garden, at Wrangle, near Boston, Lincolnshire. The metal had been 
strongly gilt ; the impress is a capital letter I. traversed diagonally by a 
minuscule b. or vy. Within the hoop is the posy—en bon an. Date, 
XVth cent. 

By Mrs. Bounse.—An oval object of metal, in form of a seal, set with a 
pee of close grained black stone, upon which is engraved the bearded 

ead of an aged man, apparently in imitation of the antique intaglics 
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inserted in inscribed metal rims, and used in medieval times as privy seals. 
Around the margin is inseribed,—carvt : seRvi: DEL: 8: ¢: The 
letters read from the outside, contrary to the usual fashion of medieval 
seals. This, which came casually into the possession of Mrs. Bourne, not 
long since, from a person who described himself as a dealer living at Hull, 
ia ehstonaty amodern fabrication : on the reverse is the Christian monogram, 
composed of the letters X. and P. It was stated to have been found in 
digging a grave at Spilsby, Lincolnshire. Itis here thus minutely described, 
with the view of calling the motiee of callectots to the recent occurrence of 
many such anomalous objects, sold at prices which appear no adequate 
rewuneration for the f » and presented mostly by some itinerant 
desler with an attractive story. A second instance was produced at this 
meeting, by the obliging permission of Dr. Dimsdale, through Mr. 
J. Bailey Langhorne, Local Secretary at Richmond, Yorkshire. It was 
purchased from a man who affirmed that it had been lately found in the 
ancient fortress known as Maiden Castle, on Stainmoor. “It js an oval 
piece of black stone, closely resembling the material used for the fictitious 
intaglio represented to have been found at Spilsby. On one side is rudely 
cut a lamb, an eye, and a dove, with the inscription—rnta IVNCTA IN. ¥SO. 
IVRE. DIVINO. QVIS. SEP. On the reverse, a monstrous face, a saltire and a 
crescent.* 


January 7, 1853. 
James Yates, Esq., F.R.S, in the Chair. 


Mr. Warvett, of Leeds, comniunicated the following account of a 
tumulus in Yorkshire, which he had recently opened. This Barrow is 
situated on the western side of the Wolds, in Rookdale, in the Township of 
Winteringham, East Riding. It measured about 80 yards in circumference, 
and 20 yards in diameter, but was only 3 or 4ft. above the surface of the 
ground, its height having been diminished by the plough. A circular 
excavation was made in the contre ; and at a depth of rather loss than 2 ft. 
a number of large stones were displaced ; they wero of limestone, with 
which the district abounds, Beneath this rude covering of stone, eighteen 
skeletons of men, women, and children of various ages were found, 
oceupying a space of several feet in extent. They were laid in different 
positions ; the majority were placed with the head to the north, and with 
the knees drawn up to the chin, Scarcely any bones could be removed 
entire, some of the teeth were, however, in good preservation, So far as 
could be ascertained, the race, to whom these remains had Appertained, 
appeared to have been of the average modern stature. Search was made 
for urns or other articles accompanying the deposit, but nothing was to be 
found, excepting a rudely formed arrow-head of flint, of the more simple 


* Mr, Langhorne stated that an itiner- seals have Ja been denounced by Mr, 
ant seller of spurious antiquities had been Urban ; non Gat Mae» Feb 1853, 
going about the North of England. ‘The 177. It is very that'sueh mal, 
, objects above noticed are very probabl practices should be ehecked, and anti- 
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form, without any tongue for attachment to the shaft.’ re, fig. 1, 
Trish arrow-heads, as classified by Mr. Du Noyer, Journal, vol. vil., p. 283.)° 
The lower jaw of a dog lny near the SN i and it suggested the con- 
jecture that the person, with whose remains they were found, had been 
addicted to the chase. There were no marks of cremation, the bodies 
having been merely laid on the surface, and covered with stones and earth. 
Mr. Wardell i this interment to be of the early British age ; and 
the barrow may probably be regarded as a family burial-place. 

Mr. J, Fownen, of Winterton, Lincolnshire, sent — of ni recent 
discovery of a deposit of bronze celts, in that of the country. Through 
his Sesieess a considerable number of these Pilies, with other antiquities, 
had been collected from various persons into whose poszession they had 
fallen, and were sent for examination. On Dec. 17, 
last, a ploughman in the service of Jolin Burkill, Esq., 
working on his estate at West Halton, ina close known 
as the Old Cow-pasture, near the sand-drain, which falls 
into Winteringham Hayen, and north of the road to 
Winterton, turned up seventeen bronze celts, with three 
other metallic fragments, much corroded. The celts 
were all of the hollow, or “‘ socketed,"’ type, according 
to Mr. Du Noyer's classification, with a loop or ear at 
one side; and the opening of the interior cavity, as 
usual in English celts of this kind, is almost square. 
They vary in size from nearly 4 in, to 2? in, in length, 
and t many minute variations in the ing 
soaaa tho mouth, and the parallel ribs which, in 
parece ees 208 eatin patdescons este celt. Some of the 
most ed examples are . e seams left by the 
mould in casting are strongly marked, and appear imperfect! trimmed 7a 
circumstance, which, connected with the discovery of metallic 
with these celts, might lead to the supposition that the place of deposit 
had been a spot where a foundry or manufacture of such objects had 
existed, These fragments were much corroded, but two of them a pa 
to have been portions of a bronze blade, like a sword. (See woodcuts.) 
Such fragments, broken up seemingly to be ready for the melting pot, have 
been found in other instances with celts, in a more or less finished and 
eee Such a deposit was very lately brought to light at 

ford, in Essex, and brought before the Institute by Mr. Brailsford; the 
celts in that instance, being chiefly of the socketed form, with a loop, like 
those at West Halton ; with them was part of a massive cake of crude 
metal, broken palstaves, spears, &c, ready for the crucible.? The deposit, 
as Mr. Fowler observes, appears to have been little more than 6 in. below 
the surface, and the 4 taser informed him that his attention was 
arrested by the ploughshare sticking amongst the celts, as they were all 
* candied” together. On Mons, § the spot with this man on Dec. 19, 
Mr. Fowler picked up another celt, making eighteen in all: it was of 
rather larger size than the others, and lay upon a ridge, as if washed 





5 tation of this arrow-head also interesting notices of other antiquities 
may be seen in Mr. Bowman's * in Yorkshire. 
a iv., just pol * Archwol. Journ., vol. iv., p, 6 


tion of the tumulus may be found ; as 
VOL. X. 4 


ee SEE 


———— eee 
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Bronze Celta, and 9 fragment of a blade, found at West Halton, Lincolnshire, Dee, 1892 


That the Britons had settlements along the valley of the sand-drain, may 

be inferred, Mr. Fowler observed, from the obain of 

the Humber into the interior of the country ; as also from various flint 

arrow-heads and relics wen a ree miles further inland. ue sent : 

inspection two stone celts, the obliging permission of Mr. Des ‘orges, 

Burton upo-Stther one fund in Fsbo, near to the rier Tron the 
er at » Bear Crossby ; a gg a myyag 


skilfully 
and + lately pi by Mr. on his farm at 
Gia la 


certain stone weapons found near the 

vol, xviii, pl 2, is ly » Humber, and those from and 

piece produced manner, in Shetland. He considered these to be 

Ot Freee a ooating: vestiges of Teutonic invaders; Gent. 
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various persons in the neighbourhood, and it is due to the obliging 
exertions of Mr. Fowler that these scattered relics have been 
together, and transmitted for exhibition to the Institute. He sent at the 
same time a fine bronze celt, of the same type as the others, found at 
Ashby, about nine miles from the Humber, with another much larger and 
differently formed, which has been destroyed.—Also, two Roman vessels,—a 
bottle of cream-coloured ware, and a small vase, found in draining at the 
upper part of the Cliff Farm, Winterton ; and a fragment of a third, of 
dark grey Roman ware, in which were found thirteen rudely formed disks 
of lead, varying from 1} in. to five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and from 
an eighth to a sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Some of the larger 
specimens are perforated near the edge. Many vestiges of Roman occupa- 
tion, it will be remembered, have been brought to light in the neighbourhood, 
especially the insportant remains discovered by Dr. Drake in the last 
century, and the bath subsequently opened by the late Mr. Fowler, with 
mosaic pavements of rich design. About dtey yards south of these, 
foundations and a tesselated floor was not long since discovered on the 
estate of W. H. Driffill, Esq., with fragments of decorations in fresco, 
vivid colouring, pottery and flanged tiles. About three miles to the east 
of Winterton is Horkstow, the site of a remarkable villa and remains of 
Roman times, 


Eleanor of Castile ; comprising valuable particulars derived from unpublished 
documents. It will be given in a future Jowrnal. 
The Rev. W. H. Guxwen read some notices relating to the frequent 
employment of Irish prelates as suffragans to the Bishops of Winchester.’ 
TvckER communicated a notice of a remarkable mural painting 
lately brought to light in Exeter Cathedral. It was discovered by one of 
the vergers early in December last, and is to be seen on the north wall of 
the north tower, at the end of the transept, oceupying the space between 
the great clock and the eastern wall, about 10 ft. from the ground. Below 
it had been another painting, of inferior character, now so much defaced as 
to render the subject unintelligible. These two paintings were tly 
separated by a cornice of wood, carved and gilt, which, as well as the 
lower painting, seem of later date, and coeval with the Chantry chapel of 
William Sylke, sub-chanter of Exeter Cathedral, by whom it was founded 
in 1485.* He was buried there in 1508. The lower painting formed the 
decoration of the side-wall within this chantry, which is in the north-east 
corner of the tower. The painting recently di evidently extended 
beyond its present limits, Ft it was cut away, or defaced, by putting up 
the great clock, which oceupies the centre of the north wall, and was con- 
structed between the years 1372-3 and 1376-7. During that time large 
expenses were i +as appears by the Fabric Rolls,—* circa Cameram 
in boreali turre pro Horologio, quod vocatur Clock, de novo construendam,” 
As those works defaced a portion of the painting, it is clear that the date 
of its execution was prior to that time. The character of the painting, 
however, might fix the date of its execution as early as about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Again, as it cannot be seen well within the 


- 


% 


* See Arehmol. Journ., vol. ix.,p. 358 lamentably defaced condition, and the 
The curious subject of Suffragan Bi effigy mutilated, It remains in a most 
will be resumed on a future occasion. neglected state, 


* Britton deseribes this chapel as in a 
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chantry, and as the extended square projection of the chan ts the 
Secigs hung will Seaweed nen eiaee ome ee 8 greg 
wall was before the chantry was erected, in 14 If the work 
had then been fresh and new, the su ie Tetean een 
his 1 s0 as to obscure the ne composition 

sme; the colouring forcible, apa now in many parts very fresh. 
It seems to have been executed, not in fresco, but in tempera, to use the 
Italian phrase, on the plaster, and the colours a: in some parts to have 
been applied or mixed with some kind of medi of wax. In 
the centre, there appears an open sepulchre ; the figure of the Saviour is 
seen stepping forth, his right foot being over the side of the tomb. His 
right arm is extended, with the hand in the of benediction ; the left 
holds. tall staff terminated in a cross botonn with a pendant of the red cross 
on a white ground. The figure, about 5ft. high, is partially draped in a mantle, 
fastened on the neck by a lozenge-shaped morse, and bordured all round 
the body is bared so as to show the wounded side. To the ri t, in front, 
reclines the centurion, holding a halbard ; he hips te ee 
green ent; the legs ai covered with b 0 ther ; 
Sakis baad ica uilads suneanded by a bandeau, with a jewel in front. 
He is awake ; and behind are two sleeping soldiers in armour, with similar 
salades, one holding a military fork, the other a lance. In front, but 
beyond the tomb, is a fourth soldier, raising his hand to his forehead, as if 
just awakened, To the left of the tomb appears another soldier sleeping, 
his legs crossed, and apparently armed in gilt mail ; a falchion lies by his 
side, and a small buckler with a highly ed umbo. Around bis salade 
are six gilt rosettes; his red shoe is of © peaked poulaine form, Behind 
him is a sixth soldier, with a shield of Italian fashion. On one corner is 
placed the linen cloth ; and at the open end of the tomb, seated on its 
margin, is an angel in white, with wings uprai In front are the three 
Marys, all in white, with coverchiefs over eir heads, and in converse with 
the angel. These figures are only half the size of the soldiers, Beyond, is 
seen the garden, with the appearance of our Lord to Mary Magdalen, In 
the distant back-ground appears Jerusalem, with embattled walls and 
towers, churches with spires, &e., and a conspicuous multangular building, 
with a cupola above the walls, probably intended to represent the Mosque 
of Omar. On either side are green hills, with roads leading towards their 
summits ; that on the left having been, as far as can be discerned, a 
sentation of Calvary. Here, however, the picture has been damaged by 
placing the great Orloge, behind which was originally a round-headed Norman 
window, occupying much less space than the elock, and of which the form 
ean be still seen on the outside. The paintin probably extended as far as 
the window. On the other side of the clook are alas traces of paint A 
much d ; and hitherto these have not been sufficiently ecaminet, 


The Dean f Exeter, Mr. Tucker obserred, has caused a careful delineation 
Manis Painting to be executed ; and another is in course of ion by 
rT. AS 


worth, the architect. On. of these drawi he anticipated, 
be sent for the inspection of the Inti ee = 


‘Antiquitirs anv Works of Art Erbhibiter. 
By Mr. Tnomas Hant.—Several ancient relies, believed to have been 
found near Reigate, and former! in the possession of the late Mr. Ambrose 
Glover, the Surrey antiquary, They comprise a flat oval stone, perforated : 
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dimensions, 2} by 1] in.; thickness, seven-eighths.—A large bead of horn- 
coloured glass, spotted opaque white—A massive bronze ring, diameter 
internally, 2% in. ; and two of the peculiar looped armlets (?), of the same 
type as those found in Sussex, on eaten pest Hill, preserved in the collec- 
tion of the late Dr. Mantell (Journal, vol. v., p. 325), and a pair found on 
the Downs, between Lewes and Brighton (Sussex Archaeol. Coll., vol. ii. 
p- 260). One of the specimens produced by Mr. Hart is very massive, the 
other is of slight proportions. These curious objects are formed of four- 
sided bars of metal; and the patina is fine and highly coloured, but they 
are much broken. The precise locality where they were found has unfor- 
tunately not been recorded. Mr. Hart sent also a small bronze fi or 
lar, representing Priapus, holding a garland of fruits and flowers ; the back 
of the figure is draped ; on the head is a kind of Phrygian bonnet, with 
infula, Also a singular folding hat, like a small Reale formed of thin 
strips of ivory beautifully plaited, and long preserved in Mr. Glover's family 
as having been worn by Queen Elizabeth, 

By the Rey. R. Yexsvnen.—A remarkable collection of relica of the 
Saxon period, bronze brooches of the same type as that found in Warwick- 
shire, figured in the Journal, yol. ix. p. 179; bronze tweezers, buckles, 
ring-brooches ; the iron umbo of a shield; a fine urn of the same age, 
beads of amber, crystal, and vitreous pastes of brilliant and varied colours ; 
also the lower part of a bronze vessel, possibly some kind of ewer. All 
these relies were found at Quarrington, in Lincolnshire ; they bear the closest 
resemblance to the remains discovered in Cambridgeshire by the Hon. 
Richard Neville, and represented in his beautiful work on ‘Saxon 
Obsequies."". Mr. Yerburgh also sent for exhibition a stone axe-head, 
found a short distance east of Sleaford; a bronze ve, found, 1818, at 
Sleaford, in cleansing the bed of the so-called Old River, about a quarter of 
a mile south of the church, where an ancient ibe called the East Lane, 
crossed the river ; and two thin blades of bronze, of a type rare in England: 
they were found at South Kyme, Lincolnshire, 1820: length, 10} in. and 74 
in. The Rev. J. Tornexs Kyte presented to the Institute, at the Neweastle 
Meeting, a remarkable Irish bronze blade, closely resembling those found 
in Lincolnshire. It was found at a depth of 10 feet, in a bog in the parish 
of Inchigeels, co. Cork, in June, 1852. Length, 10) in. He stated that 
no example, precisely similar, exists in the Museum of the R. I. Academy. 
(See woodcut.) 





Bronze wespon, found in oo, Cork. 


By Mr. Eowanp Hoane.—Representations of a remarkable collection of 
gold armlets, rings, and objects of unknown use, found in co. 

imerick, 1845, and formerly in the collection of Mr. John Abell, of 
Limerick. (See woodcuts.) The curious ornaments found with the rings, 
are of a type hitherto, as Mr. Hoare believes, unknown ; he conjectures 
that they may have been worn strung upon the rings; and, whilst the 
central perforation appears to indicate that they may have been worn like 
beads,* the peculiar penannular formation which they present, in common 


? Although they may appear of dimensions ill-suited to be worn as beads, it 
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with so many Irish ornaments of gold, shows some adjustment to which it 
sa'vicy Gittock 66 culan 6 parses Mr. Hoare pointed out the in 
form observable in the curious gold beads found in Dorset, and now in 
Lord Digby's possession. (Journal, vol. vii. p. 65). Those beads are 
comparatively of diminutive dimensions ; but their adjustment, both as 
strung upon long tubes of gold, and attached tothem at in cl by their 
edges, well deserves consideration in endeavouring to assign & purpose 
to the curious capsules found near Limerick. It may deserve notice also, 
that such gold beads, namely, in form of a truncated cone on either side, 


instead of the spherical or Ware ey ser: asf been found a Sa NG 
especially those presented to the Society of Antiquaries eweastle, by 
the Duke of Northumberland. They are fifteen in number, slightly gradu- 
ated in size, and were found under a cairn in Ridsdale.‘ It is further 
remarkable, that, when found, they were, as stated, strung a bar, 
which was unfortunately lost. A string of similar beads, found in Prassian 
Saxony, is figured by eiaas and by Wagener,’ About two years since, in 
excavations near Alnwick, Northumberland, a bronze socketed celt was 
found, and several portions of thin gold plate, exhibited in the Museum 
formed st Newcastle during the meeting of the Institute. They had been 
disunited through the recklessness of the finders, so that their original 
adjustment could not be ascertained ; but the two larger portions were 
obviously shaped so as to assume a flat conical form, and they were 
probably united by narrow rims or bands (found with them), so as to pre- 
sent the same appearance as the objects here shown, The penannular ring, 
found with the Irish armlots, is of a rare type, having pointed ends: another 
almost similar, was in the collection of Mr. Anthony, of Pilltown, now in 
the British Museum ; and it was figured, Numism. Chron., Jan, 1844, in 
& memoir, by Mr. Hoare, on * Celtic Ring Money, similar to the African 
Gold Ring Money.” 

By Mr. Vuttiamy.—Casts from the fine Town Seal and Counterseal of 
Ipswich, exhibiting a remarkable illustration of ancient shipping. 

By Mr. Buntr.—Selection of casts from English and foreign seals, part 
of the collections made by the late Mr. Caley. They comprised the seal of 
Elizabeth, Countess of Holland, daughter of Edward I, ; she married, 1, 
John, Earl of Holland and Friseland, and, 2, Humphry de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. Sandford gives this seal, not v accurately, and copied from 
Vredius.—Seals of John de Stutevyle, 8 Edward I; Will. de C. 
Ernulfi; Richard Tempest, chiv., Thomas M ve, &. Edward Il 
Ralph Lamleye, chie., 10 Richard 11.—Several Great Seals of the ce, a 
Spain, that of Rupert, King of the Romans, 1400; the seal of the 
of St. Michael ; seal of the Admiral of France, 1510, to the 
Treaty of Touraine; and a magnificent admiralty seal n 
Burgundy, 1543.—Seal and counterseal of Guy, of Flanders, 1251 ; 


seal of the Duchy of Gueldres, with several Italian and other 
foreign examples. 


5 
3 


may be noticed that such ornaments of the museum of pif Pei 

much larger size have occurred in Iro- savior a the Dok hectbeabertany 
sa , {tiie ond toe Pe of eleven museum, at Alnwick Castle, 
: gold near Car- * Engraved, Archwologin Alliana, 
Fick, the largest measuring 4 in. by 2 i * MN 
the smallest, 2 in, by } in, Dublin Penny Kruse, 

Journal, 1834, p. 144, One of these is in Handbuch, pl, 110, 


IRISH ORNAMENTS OF GOLD, 
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Gold Ornaments, Armill®, ke, found together in co. Limerick, in 1645. 
Vermerly in the Collection of Mr. Joke Abell Limerick, 
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By the Ven. Ancupracox Hate.—Three casts from the carved panels 
of the font, in Dunsby Church, Lincolnshire, displaying the sacred mono- 
grams I HC, and X P C, and a singular combination of letters, probably 
anagrammatic, of which no satisfactory explanation has been given. (See 
woodcuts.) They have been conjectured to read, O prius,—possibly the 
commencement of a hymn or prayer, appropriate to the rite of baptism, 





Carved panels of the font, Dunsty, Lincolnuhire. 


By Miss Kexstxerox.—A cast from a singular ball, in the form of a 
death’s head, perforated, as if intended to be affixed to a staff, possibly the 
fool's bauble, or librilla, of medieval times. The original ia said to be of 
granite, and is stated to have been found in a field at Whitestone, three 
miles from Exeter, on the old Okehampton road, and belonging to the 
Rev. Charles Brown, The field is called ‘‘the Castle Field,’’ but no 
ancient remains exist near the place, and no stone, similar to that of which 
the ball is formed, is found in the neighbourhood. 

By Mr. Fonrest.—Two roundels, or rotella, of Limoges work, enriched 
with enamel, and formed with dragons and lions, curiously chased in relief: 
date, thirteenth century. A chalice, of Siennese workmanship: fifteenth 
pezee A presentation cup, of gilt metal. 

By Mr. Faaxxs.—A remarkable crucifix, of the fifteenth century, with 
the evangelistic symbols, each represented as a draped figure, and other 
curious details of Christian symbolical art. 

By the Rev. W. Gusyen.—A silver chalice and cover, from the dese- 
crated church of Lainston, Hants, The year mark is 1, (1628.) Several 
documents, to which are a ded impressions of the seals of the following 
Bishops of Winchester :—Peter de Rupibus, consecrated 1205; John de 
Pontissera, 1282; Henry Woodloke, 1505; Adam de Orleton, 1333 ; two 
privy seals of William de Wykeham ; the seal of the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, Winchester ; and the seal of John, Bishop of Ardfert. 

By Mr. Lx Kevx.—A head-piece and gauntlet, portions of a funeral 
achievement, formerly in West ig fr Chureh, Middlesex, and thrown out 
during repairs some years since. Blade of a partisan, richly ornamented 
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and inlaid with gold, but now much dees It bears the device and 
motto, NEO PLUnIBUS IMPaR, taken by Louis XIV. in 1666,¢ 

By Mr. T. H. Baytts.—Impressions from sepulchral brasses at I 
church, Bucks, presenting a remarkable instance of the practice of worki 
up old memorials of that description, and engraving a second design upon 
their reverses. About 1843, the plate under a figure of 
in the chancel of that church, having become loosened from the alab, 
the reverse was found to bear a Latin distich ee meas, Fiona 
Totyngton, Abbot of Bury, who died 13127 In Padesei! Pata the 
surrender of that monastery took place, and its spoliation speedi wed. 
The inscription records the death of Margaret Bulstrode in Octaber, 1540, 
Jess than a year after: it is possible, however, that the plate might have 
been removed from Bury at a previous time, or that the Bulstrode memorial 
may not have been executed at the pire irnx of the lady's decense, 
This curious ‘* Palimpsest” has been Fo 
rector, Rev. E. Baylis, and so adjusted with a hi » that both sides may 
be seen. During recent works of restoration under his directions, the 
figure and other plates became detached, and proved to be likewise 
“* Palimpsests,”’ of various periods. On the reverse of the effigy was to be 
read part of an English epitaph in metre: the figures 
children had been pee eet on part of a richly ornamented figure of an 


with three cinquefoils, was found to have originally part of a spirited 
representation of the resurrection. 

By Mr. Trotore.—A curious bronze pomel of a coutel-axe, or a hunting 
sword, with foliated ornaments, and a lion's face. Found at Lincoln, 

By Mr. Husny Grees, of Knutsford, through the request of Mr. Yates. 
—A model in relief, representing a section of the ancient residence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Mayfield Place, Sussex. Mr. Green received it 
from a relative, Mr. Gorely, formerly of Burwash, in that county ; it had been 
many years in the possession of his family. It was stated to have been the 
work of a gentleman living about six miles distant, a person of weak intel- 
lect, who, during six or seven years, while employed i preparing this model, 
walked almost daily to survey the ruined structure, and by the aid of a knife 
ron pet peobastas upon a solid er epics The remains of the stately 
hall and adjacent buildings at Mayfield are very interesting : the rogress 
of their deeay appears to have advanced rapidly since this etal oa made, 
which, however, cannot be regarded as minutely accurate. It shows the 
“ Queen’s Chambor,”’ and more modern buildings, wherein Queen Elizabeth 
Me ee by Sir Thomas Gresham, into whose possession the mansion 

passed, 


By Mr. Ganwor.—A lady's sampler, with several beautiful for 
the elaborate -work which ornamented the falling collars of the reign 
of Charles I. t bears the name and date—Rorn Vetty, 1654, 


By Mr. R. Catox.—An oriental weapon, having engraved on the blade 
passage from the Koran. < oe r 


® Skelton, Goodrich Court » pl. 89, 
_ 7 See the nasouan: shoes by Mr, Way, Arehcoioges vol ¥XX., p. 121. 
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Frnnvany 4, 1853. 
Epwarp Hawxiss, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


A communication from the President was read, stating the progress of his 
arrangements for the Exhibition of Antiquities in Dublin, connected with 
the Great Industrial Exhibition. Lord Tatsor observed that from the 
enlarged scale which the proposed undertaking had assumed, it had been 
found necessary to make a considerable addition to the original design of 
the building ; and accordingly Mr. Dargan had kindly agreed to devote to 
the Department of Arts and Antiquities a new wing, measuring 300 ft. by 
40 ft. Arrangements were nearly concluded with the Royal Irish Academy, 
whose entire collection would be exhibited, with the whole of Mr. Bell's 
museum, which attracted much attention at the Meeting of the British 
Association, at Belfast, as also many other antiquities exhibited on that 
oceasion. Every day, Lord Talbot observed, some fresh stores illustrative 
of the antiquities of Ireland are offered by the owners ; and many objects 
of essential value, both for purposes of com , and as remarkable 
examples of art, had been promised from collections in England. Mach 
importance had been attached to the assembling together a fine series of 
casts and models, in cases where the originals cannot be made available. 
The two sculptured crosses of Monasterboice, one of them 20 ft. high, had 
already been moulded; a large model, with a minute section, of New 
Grange, is in Casts will also be taken of the crosses at Kells 
and Tuam, as weil as of those at Clonmacnojse, and a selection from the 
best examples of that remarkable class of early Christian antiquities, in 
various of Ireland, Of the curious frescoes in Knockmoy church, 
county Galway, as perfect a facsimile as possible is in preparation, as also 
casts of the most remarkable mouldings and architectural ornaments in 
the domestic buildings at Galway, and from a remarkable doorway at 
Maghera, county Derry. The execution of these casts is in progress under 
the superintendence of some of the officers of the Board of Works ; and 
Lord Talbot regarded, with warm satisfaction, the zealous co-operation 
which he received from Captain Larcom, late of that Board, and Mr. Com- 
missioner Griffith, both veterans in the service of Archaeology and Science. 
Models will be prepared of the Rock of Cashel, Kilmallock, St. Dolough’s, 
&e. Some curious casts have been ised from the museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. The remarkable Shrine of St. Manchan, the 
elaborate workmanship of which is much in the style of the Cross of Cong, 
has already been received, and Dr. Petrie has promised a dissertation, 
sbéclly: to Ue delivered bators the Royal Teel ange a hy 

It is proposed to together tions ancient examples 
modern , in ‘he iene as athe ** Medieval Court” at the 
Crystal Palace. It is also intended to form a select exhibition of paintings, 
both ancient and modern, and a number of fine productions of art have 
been promised by Lord Charlemont and from other collections ; as also 
specimens of works of the most distinguished artists of the British school, 
and of the painters of France, Belgium and Germany, 

Lord Tanwor then gave an account of a recent visit to Kilkenny, made 
with the view of furthering the objects of the Archaeological collections, 
preparing for the exhibition in May ; and he took occasion to express the 
soedial gratification which he had derived from witnessing the good results 

VOL, X. M 
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produced by the efforts of the Rev. J. Graves, Mr. Prim, and the zealous 
supporters of the Kilkenny Society. Besides the interesting remains of 
ecclesiastical architecture in that locality, he specially commended to the 
attention of those English antiquaries, who might visit Ireland next 
summer, the remarkable collection of monumental effigies and monumental 
crosses, existing in the Cathedral of St. Canice, at Kilkenny. Their 
striking state of preservation is due to the hard A aang: cg the beantiful 
material employed—the black Kilkenny marble. re are six malo, and 
two female, ‘efligics, deserving of close observation from the peculiarities of 
armour, costume, heraldic Meestuce &e. The dates are mostly well 
ascertained ; and Lord Talbot stated the remarkable circumstance, that 
they appear full a century later than the fashions of their coovals in 
England. Lord Talbot visited also the convent of Kells in Ossory, founded 
by Geoffrey Fitz Robert, who espoused Basilea, sister of Strongbow. 
Eight fine sculptured crosses were examined ; they have no inscriptions, 
but are profusely ornamented with interlacements, animals, curious sculp- 
tured bosses, &c. The most curious were two at Kilerispeen, county Tip- 
perary, near Carrick-on-Suir, These are surmounted by caps, like caps of 
iberty ; amongst the devices on one, are four figures placed diagonally, 
with their extremities intertwined. The base of this cross is covered with 
subjects in low relief, one representing seven bishops ; another a procession 
with a cross in front, followed ty a keaton body stretched on a horse. 
At Kilkieran there is a very singular cross, with a long shaft and very 
short cross beam, so as to resemble a sword with its seabbard. It is v. 
remarkable, that although no material gould be more suitable for rack 
sculptures than the limestone of the district, all these crosses are of a 
siliceous sandstone, rt Si to have been brought from the Slieve Bliwm 
Mountains, in Queen's ounty. 

This remarkable class of early Christian monuments, will, it is hoped, 
speedily be better known to Archaeologists, through the skilful 1 of 
Mr. O'Neill, whose projected publication was noticed in a former Journal. 

The Hon. Riouany Nevit.e communicated an account and representation 
of an ancient Roman kiln, excavated under his directions, at Ashdon, 
Essex, (See page 21, ante.) 

Mr. Epwaxp Law Hussey read a memoir on the cure of diseases by the 
Royal Touch, according to the belief in rg gr ci srgcror a 
the Sovereigns of England, as also by the Kings of France. He paras § 
several Touch-pieces, of various reigns, such as were to the 
diseased persons at the Healing. This dissertation be given in a 
future Journal. 

Mr. G. W. Gopwty, of Bristol, sent a notice and tation of the 
font, and some Norman work, existing in the church of itteridge, anciently 
Ditehridge, Wilts; also, of a portion of mural pai ting, discovered some 
time since on the north wall, near the cast end of the nave. The church is 
& small structure, which would arrest attention only by its picturesque 

t; but on examining the interior, the antiquity of the fabric is per- 
ceived. The church consists of nave, chancel, and south porch, with a 
bell-gable over the chancel arch. The south doorway is Norman, sculptured 
with foliated ornaments, and a dragon, with long intertwined tail, with a 
pearled line along the whole length, is seen on its west impost.". The font 


* Com fragments from Westminster Hall, date 1097 and capitals in the arcad 
Canterbury ¢ Cathedral, of the same perio” ‘ ” 
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has a circular bason, raised on a short stem, which stands on an octagonal 
base. The mural decoration appears to represent an ecclesiastic, with 
his right hand raised, but the design had been mutilated by the insertion of 
a& monumental tablet. 

Mr. J. H. Le Kevx, in reference to inquiries made at the previous 
meeting, regarding the means employed in cleaning some ancient hand- 
reo and armour, exhibited by him, offered the following useful practical 

irections :— 

“Is order to clean long-neglected rust from old armour or weapons, 
the best method is by using muriatic acid: that acid will only attack the 
oxide, and leave the metal untouched. But in using muriatic acid, much 
care is required ; for if the muriatic acid, or the salt that may be formed by 
it, be not ughly removed, the deposit that remains will continually attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, and produce rust with twofold rapidity. It 
is therefore expedient to use the following process :—First, in order to clean 
any piece of rusted steel or iron, make a strong solution of alkali, such as 
common soda, and then lay the article therein, so that all grease or paint 
may be removed from the surface; and as there are often many coats of 
old paint to remove, it may take several days if used cold,—but the alkali 
will act more rapidly if hot. If the paint is very thick, an occasional 
—s with a hard brush will Legpne its removal. acy satisfied 

at all paint and grease is removed, prepare muriatic acid in the propor- 
tions of about one pound of acid to a gallon of water: the acid may be 
used stronger or pure if wished, but then the fumes are very unpleasant, 
and the above-mentioned quantities will be found sufficiently strong. 
Immerse the metal to be cleaned, and leave it in the liquid for a day or 
two, using a whalebone or other hard brush occasionally: the whole of the 
oxide will thus be removed. It is then essentially requisite to remove or 
neutralise all remains of muriatic acid. To effect this, immerse the metal 
in the strong alkali, and thus create a neutral salt. Then wash the 
metal well in water; both alkali and water are best if used hot, for the 
metal dries better, and when hot they are more searching. Lastly, when 
well dried, rub the metal over with a little oil or grease, very thinly ; if 
the metal is warmed first by being placed on a stove, or by any other con- 
venient mode, the oil will run and spread more perfectly than when cold, and 

etrate into the little crevices from which the oxide has been removed. 
The same process may be used for copper and brass, the muriatie acid 
removing the green oxides of either; it may not, however, be required so 
strong as for iron. If it should be required to clean very fine copper-work, 
or bright copper only tarnished, nothing can be better to use than spirit of 
wine (pure ol), adding four drops of muriatie acid to each ounce of 
irit ; immerse in this, or apply it with a soft linen rag, and wipe the 
object dry afterwards. Spirit of wine alone serves admirably to wash any 
fine metal-work with ; it evaporates quickly, and then leaves the surface 
washed with it quite dry.” 

Mr. G. Gizzent Scorrt desired to invite the attention of members of the 
Institute to the formation of an Architectural Museum of casts from 
Medieval sculpture. The object of this undertaking is to bring within 
the reach of architects, and of sculptors engaged on works accessory to 


2 “ Do not let the fames of muriatic acid metal; it is best to use the pickle in the 
circulate in any place where there is open air.” 
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architecture, the best authorities, English and Foreign, comprising not 
only casts from sculpture, effigies, mouldings and ornaments, but also 
rubbings of Sepulchral Brasses, tracings of stained and mural 
paintings, pavement tiles, and even original work, where the removal, as in 
the case of portions rejected in course of works of restoration, might not 
be a spoliation. Also, metal-work, seals, and minor objects of the best 
iods of Medieval Art. A commencement, Mr, Scott said, had at length 
n made towards this desirable object ; and extensive premises had been 
secured in Canon-row, where objects of large dimensions might be con- 
veniently deposited. The object was, he observed, Architectural rather 
than Archaeological; but the committee hoped to claim the cordial 
goodwill and co-operation of such societies as the Institute, since the series 
contemplated promised to present to antiquarian students the first complete 
display of a class of middle age art, replete with information connected 
with their pursuits. It was proposed to present as perfect a chronological 
Series as possible, even from periods prior to times, in which we might 
desire to seek models for imitation. The collections formed by Mr. Barry, 
he observed, for the special purposes of the works at the new Houses of 
Parliament, embraced only a very small period, not including that which 
might be characterised as of greatest perfection in taste and execution 
namely, the supe of the XIIIth, and the early part of the XIVth 
century. The Architectural Museum, thus » he remarked, was 
not calculated to interfere with any of the collections, in some 
similar, now contemplated in connexion with the ‘+ Crystal Palace,” or any 
public Institution. Their tendency was to arouse interest and give 
popularity to the object, whilst the scope of the collections, which he now 
sought to promote, was more truly of a practical nature,—they were not so 
much for exhibition to please public curiosity, as for study, Mr. Scott, in 
conclusion, suggested that members of the tute, and other antiquaries, 
might occasionally, in their travels, cause casts to be taken for their own 
ieee He would remind them how valuable duplicates would be 
or the object now brought under consideration. 
Mr. Le Kevx how fully the value of such » Museum would be 
appreciated by the architect, and still more by those whose talents were 
devoted to the reproduction of Medieval designs, accessory to architecture : 


impracticability of examining any chronological arrangement of such 
models. He was in possession of a large collection of casts, chiefly from 
York Minster, prepared at the time of its restoration ; and these he would 
gladly offer as a contribution to the Museum now : 

Mr. War, with a like feeling of cordial interest in Mr. Scott's object, 
requested his acceptance of casts of the Early Norman Fonts at Winchester 
Cathodral, and at East Meon, Hants, for the series in course of formation. 

Capt. Witsox was desirous to call the notice of the society to the 
advantages which would accrue to the Institute, from the formation of 
collections of another kind ; this, as he believed might readily be effected 
through the co-operation of their members, diffused as they were through 
all quarters of the kingdom. He alluded to T phical Illustrations, 
and he would suggest that a series of drawings, prints, maps and plans, 
should be formed, arranged by counties, and comprisi: ic memorials 
of all vestiges of antiquity. Capt. Wilson would take this occasion to 
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present to the Institute the entire collections of that nature, which he had 
many years in forming ; and he wished moreover to offer his services 
in the arrangement of all such contributions as might be added from time 
to time by other members. The thanks of the meeting were cordially 
voted to Captain Wilson in accepting these liberal propositions. 


Antiquities and Works of Art Erhibited. 


By Mr. Faaxxs.—A collection of vases, from the Roman potteries lately 
discovered by the Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett, in the western parts of the 
New Forest, midway between Fordingbridge and the spot where William 
Rufus is supposed to have been killed. The site of the works was marked 
by irregular mounds, in which lay fragments innumerable, and a great 
many entire vessels ; all of them such as were rejected as being over-baked, 
warped or eracked by the fire, which had produced on some examples a 
semi-vitrified surface, probably an imperfection, from excess of heat, 
no such appearance having been noticed on Roman ware. No implements 
were found, and only a few defaced coins. The vases consist chiefly of 

la, of various sizes, of a type frequent amongst Roman remains in 
England : the ware of ashy grey colour, occasionally approaching to a dark 
brown, and of coarse quality, The sides are pressed inwards, so as to form 
a series of cavities round the vase. This form is shown in the collection 
from Litlington ; Archacologia, vol. xxvi., pl. 45, figs. 15, 17. There are 
also a few narrow-necked bottles, or jugs. See Mr. ranks’s account of the 
specimens now in the British Museum ; ante, p- 8. . ; 

By the Rev. J. Basen Rersarpsoy.—A ring-brooch of silver, or white 
mixed metal, gilt; engraved with inter- : 
laced ribbon-ornament, and set with 
four carbuncles (7). The reverse is 
plain, Found at Castle Bytham, near 
Stamford, 1850. (See woodcut, ori- 
ginal size.) The interlaced work closely 
resembles that on ornaments found at 
Caenby, Lincolnshire, in the tumulus 
opened by the Rev. Edwin Jarvis. 
(Journal, vol. vii-, p- 36.) Saxon beads, 
of various colours, chiefly of blue and 
green glass ; some marked Ly oars 
of opaque paste, or sigang ines ; an 
oibers of Urick-red colour, resembling 
terra cotta, highly fired. Found at Castle Bytham.—A small object 
of jet, with two perforations, and a ring of metal, possibly an ear-ring, 
formed by twisting together the extremities of a piece of wire. Similar 
rings have been repeatedly found by Mr. Neville with Saxon remains in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, usually with tweezers and other small bronze 
implements appended.—The left incisor tooth from the lower jaw of a large 
beaver : one end is set in metal, apparently as if intended to be worn like 
an amulet, The peculiar orange-brown streaks upon the outer surface of 
the tooth are still distinetly preserved ; and, by comparison with recent 
specimens in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. Quekett 
was enabled to pronounce this little relic to be unquestionably a benver's 
tooth. It was found, with the jewelled ring-fibula, the ring and piece of 
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jet, on a skeleton discovered at Castle Bytham. Also, part of a horse's 
tooth, found at the same place. It had been rubbed down so as to form a 
small conical object, the form of which suggested that it might have been 
intended as a chess-pawn. There is a a et 
which it might have been worn, s to the neek of the person, 
whose remains it lay. Similar relics have been found with ancient 
interments : amongst those examined in Livonia by Babr, the tooth of the 
bear, claws of a wild beast, and birds, &c., were found with numerous 
little amulets of metal, &c., worn ded to chains for the neck. 

By Mr. Westwoon.—A rubbing the slab, bearing Runie characters, 
and curiously sculptured in a style which Mr. Westwood designated as wholl 
differing from Anglo-Saxon art, and truly Norse. It had been fi 
in 1852, in excavating the foundations of a new warehouse, on the south 
side of St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, at a depth of twenty fect below 
the surface. Mr. Westwood has supplied the following description of 
this curious relic. * The stone, which measures 24 in. high, 21 in. wide, 
and 4 in. thick, was found in an upright position, forming the head- 
stone of a grave, composed of stone slabs, and it was tly, 
without doubt, intended as a memorial of the person who had been buried 
at this spot. It had also evidently been intended to be placed in an upright 
position, as its lower portion was less smoothly worked than the or 
exposed part. The ornamental carving and inscription also only 
the upper portion. Except that the upper part of the stone had been 
broken into two picces, it is entire round the edges; so that the Runic 
inscription, at present remaining on the left edge of the stone, is entire, the 
upper and right edges being plain. One of the faces only is ornamented ; 
the ornaments consist of a monstrous long-tongued, long-clawed, and two- 
horned quadruped ; the remainder of the face being oecupi byan ornamental 
interlaced figure, terminating at one end in a small animal’s head, with a 
single ur and re _ end ear into several interlaced scrolls, 
having a slightly foliat appearance, e outlines of these designs are 
extreme! priate, as may be seen by the ing woodcut, engraved 
from a drawing made by the camera lucida. The fracture of the stone 
prevents a portion of the interlacement of the design from being clearly 
made out. The work is quite sharp and fresh, Being composed of 
animals thus interlaced with each other; the engraving might be regarded 
as the work of an Anglo-Saxon artist, such being a very usual style in 
the ornaments of the Pre-Norman period; but a single glance is 
sufficient to show the difference between this design, and those of the 
Anglo-Saxon school. In fact, I remember no ancient carving found in this 
country in which such a style of ornamental design is to be found ; neither 
is any such to be met with in the beautiful plates of Scotch crosses and 
other carved stones, contained in Mr, Patrick Chalmers’ fine work. This 
opinion is also quite confirmed by the Runie characters engraved on the 
edge of the stone, which differ in several respects from those found in 
various parts of England, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. 

__** The left edge of the stone is divided down its centre by a straight incised 
line, which forms the base of the two rows of Runie letters, so that the two 
lines aro opposed to each other ; the inscription commences below the 


* Bihr, Die Gritber der Li i 
tai Gila mowkaen, eek ake wow in the Dee ane taf. 3, 10, &e. The relics figured 


RUNIC INSCRIPTION, FOUND IN ENGLAND. 
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Sepulchral slab, found, Aug. 1660. on the south side of St Paul's Churchyard. 
London 


Disnewsiores, 24 im. high, Stim. wile, Frome drawing by Mr, Wertwood. 
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crack on the outer portion of this left edge, extending along this outer 
portion, and then running along the inner portion of the left edge of the 
stone. I have supplied, from Hickes’ Thesaurus, what I suppose to be the 
corresponding Roman letters above their corresponding Runes, the double 
dots indicating the finish of each word: thus the inseription will run,— 


kina lit likia stin dinsi auk luki (or tuki ?) 


The first word may, in all probability, be the name of the person buried in 
the grave, or who erected the stone, which is indicated by the word 
—=stin, 1 am indebted to Mr. James Knowles, jun., for an opportunity of 
making rabbings from this interesting stone, which, as I caleatind, is 
intended to be built into the wall of the chief room in the warehouse in 
course of erection over the spot where it was found.” Mr. Fraxxs observed, 
that he had used all endeavours in vain to obtain the original for the 
National Series at the British Museum, where no Runic inscription at 
present exists. However laudable might be the interest in its preservation, 
near the site of discovery, shown by the person into whose hands this 
remarkable monument had fallen, it must be a cause of great regret to all 
archaeologists that so valuable an example should not be deposited ina 
position where its value might be fully appreciated. 

By Mr. Trotsors,—A bronze lamp with four burners, intended for 
suspension. (See wood- 
cut.) It was recently 
found at Lincoln, 9 ft. 
below the surface, near 
the Stone Bow. Al- 
though this curious 
object has the cha- 
racter of greater anti- 
quity, the lamp has 
been regarded as of 
the Medieval Period. 
It presents no feature 
by which its age may 
be precisely fixed. 

y Mr. G. Gopwix. 
—A piece of ivory, 
carved on one side in 
low relief, the subject 
represented being the 
Nativity; the surface 
of the reverseis slightly Bronze Lamp, found at Lineoin. 
hollowed out, leaving 
a narrow raised rim. This cavity was intended to be filled with wax, this 
object having been one of the eovers, or outer leaves, of a set of waxed 
tablets (pugillares); date, carly XIV. cent, The usage of writing with a 
pointel, or stylus, upon such ** table books,”” was long retained; 9 set of 
these tablets is rarely to be found complete, and the disunited covers are 
sometimes supposed to be parts of diptychs, or folding tablets, of religious 
use, Acomplete set of ivory waxed-tablets, of XIV. cent., the covers 
sculptured with subjects from the Lai d'Aristote, was in Montfaucon’s 
Cabinet, and it is figured, Antiq. Expl. tom. IIL, p. 356. It consisted 
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of four leaves, and two sculptured covers. The portion in Mr. Godwin's 
possession was obtained from Sac ‘ 

By the Hon. Rouert Curzox, jun—A hood or cap of chain-mail, 
retaining its leathern lining.—A false hand of iron, of Italian workmanship, 
XIV. cent., and constructed with great skill and ingenuity, to supply the 
loss of the hand. In the Goodrich Court Armory is preserved an entire 
iron arm, of later date and less complicated construction,’ the fingers 





having joints only at the knuckles, whereas in this hand each joint moves, 
and is supplied with a catch, so that when bent, the fingers would clench 
the weapon. The iron hand, preserved by the Clephane family in Scotland, 
was exhibited by the late Marquis of Northampton, in the Museum formed 
during the Salisbury Meeting; « representation of it is given in Scott's 
Border Antiquities. The most renowned production of medioval armourers, 
of this deseription, is the iron arm of Gottfried of Berlichingen, who died 
in 1562, fabricated at Heilbron.\—An Italian fencer's target, of wood, 
strengthened with iron, and covered with red leather: it has Kk in 
front, for suspension to the guard or scabbard of the sword This 
sper to be the targa di pugno, os designated by Achille Marozzo, of 

ogna, in his “ Arte dell’ Armi,’ Venet. 1568. In the Goodrich 





Srnall Foncer’s in the collection of the Hon. Robert Curzon, jun. 
Gineninn belghi 1 ln grated edn eee 


Court Armory there are two small targets of this form; one Italian, the 


* Skelton, Goodrich Court Armory, ence to the “Art du Sorrurier,” by 
pl. 67. Mathurin Joussé, published at Pont de 

* Itwne at Jaxthausen, and I’Areq, in which tations are 
has been bed, with several plates, given, not only of an arm, bat of a 
in a volume published at Berlin, 1815. a and other curious mechanical ap- 
Weare indebted to Mr. Burges for refer. 
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other of steel, with a grating to catch the point of the adversary's sword.’ 
The curious objects exhibited by Mr, Curzon were obtained by him in Italy, 
and are preserved in his collection at Parham Park, Sussex. 

By Mr. W. J. Benwnaro Sxrra.—aA round slightly convex buckler, 
XVI. cent., formerly at Gilston Hall, diam, 18 in.; formed of thin wooden 
laths, placed side by side, in three layers; each layer in a transverse 
direction to that below it. The laths are com together by rivets 
through the whole, and by metal rims, towards the margin. By this 
arrangement great lightness and elasticity were obtained. e outer face 
is covered with thin leather, curiously impressed; the outlines cut with a 
sharp point as if engraved on the leather. The ornament is of Italian 
character, interlaced, as seen on the bindings of the Maioli and other 
libraries of the period. There is a convex iron boss in the centre, covering 
the handle of the buckler. Around the boss are introduced four circular 
com ts, with the following subjects:—A female on the back of a 
dolphin, raising a sail to the wind;—a mounted knight;—a personage 
seated in state, before whom is a kneeling figure, presenting something in 
s dish. The fourth subject is lost, Near the rim is inscribed, + cox + 
SV + MA + TVM + EST +.—LAPFIN. PA. EL TVTO CHE . IN OMO [in womo] SE 
CONFID(E MALA)DETO. SIA, — STA, SALDO, HE, NON, FVGIRE CHADVN, VEN. 
mortage. Around an inner cirele, near the boss ;—ONIA. GRANPATO EPOCHO, 
Yxo. cono pesrosto, There is a short hook just outside this circle; as on 
the oes Buckler, Skelton’s Goodrich Court Armory, pl. 63. This hook 
may have served to hang the buckler on the guard or scabbard of the 
sword: it has been supposed, however, that it might have been used to 
hold a small lantern in nightly combats, and thus to dazzle the eyes of the 
opponent.’ The words ‘ Consummatum est,” uttered by Our Lord in his 
dying agony, were regarded as having some talismanic, or cabalistic, virtue. 
The phrase occurs in charms in the “* Grimoire,"’ as Mr, Bernhard Smith 

inted out, as in the following,—" Pour arréter une ase de sang.— 

‘crivés avec le sang INKI sur un papier, et |’appliqués au . Ou éerivés, 
CoNSUMMATUM EST.'"*—Also, a steel lion-faced visor; os to be of 
Spanish workmanship, partly gilt; and a rapier obtained at Woodstock; 
the pommel and elaborately chased; devices and mottoes engraved on 
the binde, as on of the sword, recently exhibited by Mr. Crow, bearing 
a head of Oliver Cromwell.’ 

By Mr. Le Kevx.—Two head-pieces, portions of funeral atchievements, 
one formerly in the church of Hayes, Kent, thrown out during repairs 
many years since. A portion of the crest remains, formed of wood, 
apparently a bird with the breast upwards, having been struck by a hawk, 
which has been broken away. Mr. Le Keux stated that, as he had 
been informed, there was not many years since an hauberk in Hayes church, 
but it had been conveyed away.—A gilt helmet, formerly in West Drayton 
church, Middlesex.—A breast and back-plate, such as were worn by the 
heavy cavalry in the times of the Civil Wars. These belonged to a person 
who served in Oliver Cromwell's, or the Huntingdonshire, Regiment of 
horse; and the sctions in which he was engaged are thus inscribed 


* Skelton, Goodrich Court Armory, * Edit, Roma, 1660, Regarding the 
pale Grimoire, see Collin de Plancy, in his Dic- 
7 A circular target, witha lantern fixed tionnaire Infernal, in v, 
in the umbo, was on sale at a dealer's in * Journal, vol, ix., p. 306, 
London a few years since, 

VoL, x, x 
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within the sr crag 2 Grantham, Gainsboro’, Siege of Lynn, 
Horncastle, Marston Moor, Naseby. 
By Mr. C. Desuonoven Bepronp.—A small sculptured bust of stone, a 
ion of a vase, and fragments of ancient glass, from the crypt of 
Gerrard's Hall. Also, a fac-simile of marks upon a stone lately found at 
the same place, one of them apparently a mason’s mark; the other is one 
of the complicated medieval monograms usually des- 
cribed as “ merchants’ marks.” (See woodout.)— Also 
the original Pardon of Samuel Desborough, of Elsworth, 
Cambridgeshire, with the Great Seal of Charles IL. 
appended, He was one of Cromwell’s Commissioners 
in Scotland, in 1655, and Keeper of the Great Seal of 
that country. He made the required declaration of 
submission, and received pardon, at the Restoration.’ 
By Mr, Everys Suintey, seers the kind permission 
of the Lady Noxtn,—A beautifully embroidered hawk- 
ing pouch, attached to a mount, or frame of silver gilt, 
beautifully enamelled; —a lure, snd two hawking 
gloves, design, both of the embroidery and the 
enamelled ornament, presents a branching pattern 
formed of the mistletoe and the blackberry in fruit ; 
appropriate, possibly, to the autumnal season, in which 
the sports of falconry were most in vogue. The date of these objects, long 
reserved as family relics, may be assigned to the times of Queen Elizabeth. 
The gibbeciére, or hawking bag, is curiously formed with innumerable little 
receptacles for the jesses, the lunes and tyrets, the hood, creance, and the 
sonorous bells of Milan. with all other appliances of the favourite disport. 
See the accompanying representation of this beautiful object, admirably 
delineated by Mr. Henry Shaw. 

By Mr. Bontr.—A further selection from the collection of English and 
Foreign seals, formed by the late Mr. Caley. It comprised several 
interesting foreign monastic seals, of Treport, Lonley, Bee, Lyra, Seez, &e.; 
the seal and counterseal of the Order of Premonstratenses, from a docu- 
ment dated 1258, in the Duchy of Lancaster Office; the seal of Cardinal 
Ottoboni, and several French and Italian episcopal seals. Also, an 
impression from a matrix, representing a mitred figure, with the — 
“Sig. fraternitatis s’ci loiari(?) Jerl'a in Anglia.” It was given to 
Mr. Caley by the Rev. G. Gorham, and the matrix is believed to be still in 
existence at St. Neot’s, A similar matrix, but not identical, found in 
Suffolk, is figured in the Archaeologia, Vol. XVIIL, p, 425; the legend 
reading,—* sei lazari"’; and it was supposed to have been the seal of the 
Hospital of Burton Lazars, Leicestershire. This unusual instance of dupli- 
cate seals does not appear to have been noticed. 

By Mr. 8S. Tuxe.—Rubbing on black paper with metallie-coloured wax, 
from one of the fine Sepulchral Brasses at Cobham, Kent. It was shown 


a5 & specimen of an improved process for taking fac-similes of such engraved 
memorials, 





_ An inadvertent error occurred in printing the cut of the in Eastry Charoli, 
Vol, ix, p. 389. It ought to have beon so that the G. in the outer circle 
should be placed at the top, 


* See Noble's © Life of Cromwell,” 
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Notices of Arehacoloaical Publications. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ART OF WRITING; A connected 


Narrative of the development of the Art, its primeval phases in fo 
Moxico, &c. ; its middle state in the Cuncatic systems of Rinoweh and Persepolis, 
to its introduction to Earope, through the medium of the Hebrew Phamician, and 
Greek systems, and its ebpequent progress to the present day. By Henny Nort 
Homrukeys—London, 1853. Large Bvo. 176 pp. With numerous plain and 
coloured plates and woodcuts. 


The somewhat lengthy title-page of this elegant volume explains, to a 
certain extent, its peculiar character as well as the views of its author. He 
has taken up and endesvoured to work out, s0 far as a popular view of the 
subject will admit, the theory of Champollion, that the primeval state of the 
art of expressing ideas was simply pictorial ; that subsequently these 
pictorial representations took the form of id hs, expressing more 
complicated ideas or sentiments in addition to objects ; that this was 
followed by the first step towards the representation of sounds, instead of 
objects, which was assumed to have been followed by the gradual creation of 
a complete set of signs, representing the sounds of languages—in fact, of a 
more or less perfect alphabet. 

The first half of the volume before us is therefore occupied by an enquiry 
into the nature of the writings of those countries in which alphabetical 
characters were not, or only rarely, employed, and taking the above system 
of development as his ie, we find the picture-writing of the Mexicans 
placed at the head of the descriptive portion of the volume, their mode of 
writing never haying progressed beyond that of simple A exter this is 
followed by the ideographic eee of the Chinese, the hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic writings of the Egyptians, the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, and the phonetic literal writings of the 
Phoenicians. In treating the subject in this manner, the author has brought 
together s mass of interesting matter, which will doubtless be new to many 
of his readers. We cannot, however, adopt so universal and regular a * 
mode of development. The want of all traces of pictorial writing in the 
early monuments of Judea and other parts of the East, and the simultancous 
employment in Bor many centuries, of the three distinct kinds of 
writing, seem su t proof that, in some countries at least, certain 
marks or figures were invented to represent sounds produced by certain 
peculiar movements of the lips and tongue of the speaker, just as in musical 
notation; and if, ss has been tg by some writers, the earliest 

wore monosyllabic, the difficulty of combining some of these 
marks (arbitrary in their origin, but fixed in their application) so as to form 
such monosyllables, does not seem 80 very great. 

Having arrived at a real alphabetical system, the writings of the Hebrews 
and Samaritans,’ followed by the Greeks and Romans, are investigated ; to 
the last of these, as the parent of our own modern letters, searcely sufficient 


‘ It in to be regretted that greater space has not been given to an examination of the 


rock-inscriptions of Mount Sinai. | 
- 
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space has been allowed. The opinion is adopted that a cursive hand, in 
which the letters are conjoined together, was not in the time of 
A and the writing found scribbled on the walls of Pompeii favours 
such an idea; but the inscriptions in the catacombs of Rome, and the 
charters of Ravenna, evidently show, from the occasional junction of the 
letters, that the Roman tachygraphers were not ignorant of its use. 

The author has devoted considerable space to the writing of our own 
country, and he has given an extensive series of illustrations from the 
earliest period to our own times, a number of autographs of eminent persons 
Gaing added 0 the platen representing earlier specimens of writing ; those 
of the middle ages, of course, allowing the introduction of imiles from 
illuminated MSS. of various dates, which have been executed by aid of 
chromolithography ; and thus the work is brought out at a moderate price. 
One of the fac-similes from the famous Anglo-Saxon book of the Gospels, 
written at Lindisfarne (MS. Cotton. Nero, D. IV.) is remarkably well 
executed. It might be wished, however, that a little more care had been 
bestowed on some of the fac-similes of plain writing, many of them having 
too attenuated a character. 

The latter chapters of the book are devoted to the origin and use of 
gee of capitals, writing materials, writing instraments, inks, &e.— 

@ must, in conclusion, notice the very clegant cover of the volume, 
representing carved and pierced ebony, fixed on red velvet, and displaying 
& most attractive appearance. 





THE HANDBOOK OF MEDLEVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES. By 


Hexry Suaw, F.S.A. London: Pickering, 1853. Imperial 8vo, 
vA, Thirty-six Plates, printed in colours. 






of our readers has been invited 
to the illustrations of Medimval 
Art, ee 
nced r Ww 
ne fatale pifbsoarstd publi- 
> cations. The useful Manual 
which we would now recom- 
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execution, and not sufficiently within the reach of many by whom such a 
teries of characteristic examples of Middle-age Palmography, available for 


* Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the Middle Ages, 48 Plates. Imp, fivo, 
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the requirements of Architectural or other Decorations, had been long 
desired. In the useful work of reference under consideration a selection 
will be found, comprising the examples in Mr. Shaw’s larger publication 
most calculated to prove extensively useful ; and with these are combined 
sixteen new plates, displaying an assemblage of subjects, beautiful as 
decorative designs, and interesting to the archaeologist. 

We may advert especially, in the volume before us, to the illustrations of 
the forms of Arabic Numerals, to which the attention of our readers has 
frequently been called, through notices of ancient examples, described at 
various times in the Journal. Mr. Shaw has supplied several authorities 
from ancient MSS, and inscriptions, commencing from the thirteenth century. 
Amongst the richly varied forms of Letters will be noticed the ful and 
quaint “ Riband,”’ and the Branched or Floral, Letters of sixteenth 
eentury ; the eccentric grotesques from carly printed books ; with examples 
of this description, there are here given numerous specimens of mon 
combinations of letters with diapered or other decoration, and the quaintly 
inyoluted scrolls which abound in medimval works. Mr. Shaw has enabled 
us to display here a pleasing sample of his illustrations, in the pendent 
jewel, composed of a monogram, and supplying a beautiful example of the 





favourite kind of device so much in vogue in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The fashion prevailed, indeed, to such a degree, that the entire 
dress and the trappings of the charger were not unfrequently wholly semds 
with letters allusive to the name of the wearer, or to some conceit of 
gallantry, A remarkable and carly example of such vestes literate is 
presented by the effigies of Richard IT. and his queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Shaw has augmented the attraction of his 
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volume by some choice heraldic devices ; and one of these ho has kindly 
permitted to be here given. It is taken from a volume once in the 
possession of Anne Boleyn, whose arms and badge it displays; and the 
drawing has been attributed to Holbein. A more elegant design of this 
class could scarcely be pointed out: the picturesque mode of treatment by 
which the artists of that period gave a graceful originality to such subjects, 
renders them not less valuable as decorations than as associated with 
the bygone memories of interesting historical events. 





Recent Wistorical and Archarological Yublications. 


Tux Fourraixs ov Burris History Exrtoren :—Nennius, Legends of Germanus 
and St. Patrie, Gildas, the Saxon Genealogies —London, 1852. 12mo. 
Pei ida on Tue Anctext Burroxs: Part I, London: 1452. Svo. J. Russel 
Rovat. Inisn Acanexy, Procxxninos, Vol. V., part 2, Dublin, 8'vo.— Containing 
Reports of Meetings from Nov. 10, 1851, to Nov. 8, 1852; Notices of anti 
ees = \Botgacer oo 3 Stockaded dwellings or artificial islands ; 
relating to me ie fo r. Petrie, in his Catalogue of the Museum ; Scottish 
coins found in real ae 3 by Mr. Mulvany, on antiquities obtained by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, in operations connected with Drainage, &c. 
PB csaiys’ Sonhen Cheek: Sere ite, Jounnat, No. 52, Jan. 1853. — Architectural 
istory o! well Church, Notts, by Rev. J. Dimock ; Archncological Gleanings at 
Lincoln and Southwell, by J. R. Planché ; On the antiquity of marking weightn and 
measures, by T. Brewer ; Coins found at Newport, Isle of Wight, by Rev. E. Kell ; 
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On the Field of Cuerdale, by Rev. T, Hugo ; Original letters, documents relating to the 
farnily of Giffard of Chillington, &c. - 


Reviquia Antique Evoraceyses, Remains of Antiquity, relating to the County of 
York ; by W. Bowman, Leeds; J. Ro Smith, London, 4to. Plates and woodcuts. 
Quarterly. Part 1V.—Contents :—Yorkshire trade tokens —Account of Markenfield 
Hall, Ripon, by J, Dixon.— British barrow, Winteringham; by J. Wardell—St. 
Clement's earns’ York; by W. Lawton.—Saxon found 
Pocklington; by W. Bowman—Di of Skeletons at 
J. Dixon.—Bronze celts in Holderness, by J. Wardell. 
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crystal ball, and gold bulla, found in Kent, Plate VI, Glass vases found at 
Cuddesden, Oxon. 
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Procnepixos or tae Society oy Awriqvanizs or Scortaxp. Part 1.—Transactions 
at Meetings, from Nov, 28, 1851, to June 14,1852. Woodcnts and plates. This 
desired publication is destined only for presentation to the Fellows, and to 
Societies. Amongst interesting subjects in the first fasciculus, arep—Account 
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Dunvegan cup ; Sculpture at Aberbrothoc A H ical Scottish bells, with 
an ongra oF the UGotarle Boll" Ring baettied with Renes ; Rowen. allure sud 
an retay een mcg gr asap secu pcinhor ge sme near 
Edin ; Ancient Greek vases for containing Lykion (by Prof. Simpson) ; Roman 
remains at Harburn, Mid-Lothian ; Anglo-Saxon coins, found in Islay; Gaelic 
inscriptions; Monuments in India, corresponding to the Cromlechs and stones 
of Northern Europe (plate). 

Siotuta Eccursta Hineanice Ittvsrnata.—The Epi and Capitular Seals of 
the Irish churches, By Richard , A.B, Part L, and Emly. Cork, 


Descuiprive Cararoovr or tue CoLtecrion oy Ayriquitizs, X&c., exhibited in the 
eToys the meeting of the British Association, Sept. 1852. Belfast, 
Archer, 8vo, 


Tue Ursten Jounnat op Ancuxoroar.—No. 1, Jan. 1853. Origin and Charac- 
teristics of the Population, co. Down and Antrim, by the Rev. A. Hume, D.D. ; 
The Island of Tory, and the Monastery founded there by St. Columba, by E. Getty ; 
The Earidom and Barons of Ulster; Inscription, by J. Wine ; Ancient 
Crosses in Ireland, by J. Haband Smith; King W Ea carg plead er 
Introduction, &e., to Annals of Ulster, translated from 's Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Seriptores, to be given with the Ulster Journal ; Lithographs and woodcuts 
Small 4to, Bolfest, Archer. London, J. R. Smith. To be continued Quarterly, 

Ancixovoota Cammaensts. A Record of the Antiquities of Wales and its Marches ; 
and the Journal of the Cambrian Archmwologieal Association. 8vo, London : 
W. Pickering. Tenby: R, Mason. New Series, No, XIU. January, 1853, Com- 

Vol. IV. New Series. Ee history of the perite of Cette, Menteanerrenire, 


fc dress . OM ; Leominster Priory Church, by Mr Freeman ; Ancient 
SL ae haf ale She t Sopuntiam (Woedeat 
2 i at 3 
Correspondence ; Notices of Roman coins found at Acton Scott, &e. No, XIV. Ayal 
1853. Bresela I Pembrokeshire, with a plate of a fine Ura, r. 
Fenton ; Newton Nottage, peg od Rey. W. Hey Knight; Wenlock Priory, 
by Mr. R. Eyton ; Mayors and of Tenby, by Mr. Hore, with views of the 


A Grossary oF Puovinctations in use in the county of Sussex, by William Durrant 
Cooper, F.S.A. Second edition. London: J. R. Smith, }2mo. 1853. The first edition 
privately has been for rome time exhausted, and the author has reproduced 
thin contribution to the collection of Provincial Glossaries in an enlarged 
form, in with the frequent demand for this hitherto rare volume, 

Discovemes ix tae Rois or Nixeven ano Banrtos. The result of a second 
expedition undertaken for the Trustees of the British Museum, b ah gra be ~ 


#vo. London: John Murray, 1853. With maps, plans, and pumerous 
illustrations comprise a great variety of ancient relics, chief those now deposited in 
the British Museum ; also two useful maps, shewing the of Mr, Layard's dis 
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Cotcussrer Caste svitr ay a Covowy or Romans, as 4 Texre to tux Dewien 
Emp rnon, CLavorvs C.esan, By the Rev. H. Jenkins, 8vo., with Illustrations. 2. 
oe ene een ee pepe error tas ug ee 
twen phabets, specimens Letters, Labels, Monograms, Numerals, 
Thirty-aiz Plates, poizica in eoloore. London, Pickering, 1853, Imp. 8vo, 

Hexnr Suaw.—Specimens of Tile Pavements Nos I-IV. Printed in colours. 
ito, No. IV. contains the remarkable pavements from Jervaulx 
Abbey, Gloucester Cathedral ; specimens from Harpaden, Stone, &e. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 


Révur Ancntotocique; ov, necumt, ps Docummrrs xr pn Méuomes, &o—Paris, 
Leleux. fvo ; Vol. LX. Liv. 10, Jan. 1853.—Essai sur la Religion des par 
M. A. Maury ; La Croix i 

M. D. de Boisthibault; Supplément aux considérations sur la N 
Ganloise, &e, par M. 


Maceentuation, &e.—Liv. 11, Feb. } émoire sur quelques 

rapportés sur les monuments par M. de Kougé; Etude «ur le Moyen 

Age, &c., par Mad. F, d’A: 3 jon d’une Tapisserico du XVie Siécle, par 
MT. Pingel; Statue de Charlotte d'Albret effigy and fragments of a fine — at 
La Motte-Feuilly; date 1514; plate), par H. Aucapitaine ; Rapport N 

Légal, par M. Borghesi ; Découvertes et Nouvelles, 

- Recvern ne Docuserts rt ne oy eRe Sore lp aoe a pe aed 
ubliés Société de Sphragisti ‘ome o. 1—9; Paris. Svo, > 
cats, A tmonihly Dalleties of etesabiations ryecived by the Society, illustrative of 
Medieval Seals. Annual subscription, 15 francs, 


Historme pe ta Geoaore perurs t’Anriquiré zesqu’av 19e Sifere; rmapurre pu 
Geonctex ran Baosser, Vol. I. Part l. 4to. St. Potorsbury. Be, 


Catatoour Gévénate pes Manvscntrs nes Bistiormieves Puntiguss pes 
RVAMTEMENTS ; Postié sous Les avsrices pv Mixisrux pm 1'Lxstavcrion Pumiigen 


Vol. 1. 4to, 4 facsimiles, 14.12%, Con of the MSS. of the Library 
of the Séminaire of Autan, by M. Libri; of the MS of Laon, by M, Ravaisson ; 
of ee Oty and Faculté de a of Montpellier, by M. Libri; and of the MSS, 


Laruawre Atcantaua. Historia pe GRaNava CoMPRENDIENDO Las DE SUS CUATRO 
Paovincias, Almeria, Jaco, Granada y Malaga, 4 vols, in 2. Svo. Portrait. 18s. 

Quix, Lacnorx.—Historne pes Aycrexnes Conronatioxs p*Arrs xr Méitriens et 
eam oie Rea be La Cartrace oe ta NoxMaxpix. Conts of Arms and 
Letters. Svo. 15s. 


Grmanpor er Dorasp.—La Carumpnate pe Bovnars : Descurrion Hisronigus 
tr Ancutovosique. Plan. 12mo. By, 
Srmock.—Das Hetoexnven.—vVol. 6. Des AmxLunansiigpes, Sturtoart, Svo. 8, 


Resée—Les Parvces Mittratnes px ta Matson pu Faance, conrexayr tes Erats 
De SERVICES, xT Les Biognarni«s ps pats pe 300 Princes ; UHistorme GiniaLociqun 
et Hémacoigue Des DIVENSES DRANcHES DK La Drnastix Caririmyxs, pervis Ronear 
i® Four susqv’ A ta Revotwrion Francaisn—Royal 8vo, 16. 


SeigiegmR years np akan gn cg Serena. Donets ee 
tiling hieroglyphic texts, to serve as foundation for an analysis 

poner Bk partef the inscription on the Rosetta Stone. Part L,4to, Berlin. 11 1s, 
Ps re nti a OFSAMMTEN DEUTSCHEN Nationat-Lirxaatvn. Vol, 27.—Theophilus, 
pad = ae et ® Play of the 14th Century, edited by L. Ettmliller. 


Reoesta Inraenn.—The Regesta of the Em under Philip, Otto IV., Frede- 
rick IL, Henry VII and Conrad TV. iieecigee By J. F. Bolmer. Part L, 4 
Stuttgart. 18s, Part I, 9. : oe 


Courus Scnirroncm Histone B et ' R 
rf Pieper * Brzantinxe. Editio emendatior et copiosior, Vol. 46 


rae patriarchica Constantinopoleos Epirotica, Recog. J, Bokkerus. 
Fareptaxpex.—Dix MUszen pen Vanpaex. 8yo. 2Cop., Leipzig. ae, Gu. 
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Grananp.—Cnen Acatnopamox oxp Bora Da, to. Ze. 


Kanstes,—De Hisront® ANTIQUISSIMA INDOLE ET AUCTORITATE, DEQUE PRIMIS 
Roma rneores. BSvo, 2a 6d. 


Boxrunworn—Dir Kincne Cunisti oxp THRE Zevoxs. Church in 
Biographies. Vol. 2, Ist division—Bi phies of Colombanus, St Gall, 
Range Kasaies Carre of Clairvanx, and Arnold of Brescia. 8vo. 


Leoexpe p'Auexaxpre Le Graxp av XII*. Siecle d'aprés les Manuscrits de Ia 
Bibliothdque Nationale, par le Comte de Villededil, 12mo, la, 6d, 


Paoastame pays c'Ant Canirres ; ran Dipnon Aint. 4to, 12 P. 2 Pl. 


Histotns pu roxrivicat pe Créwexr XIV. D'aprés des Documents inédits des 
archives secrdtes du Vatican. 

Axcurrectens Civite mr Dowesrique av Moven ace pr A La RENAISSANCE, PAR 
Ayman Venvixe, Ancurrects et Le Docraun Carrois. 4to. Each number containing 
two or three plates and about eight pages of text. 2, To be completed in forty to 
fifty numbers. 

Rérerrornz Dreromarique Univenset, ov Recunrtt, comrier pes Trattks, con- 
ventions, Ac., ENTRE LES Exats Sovvenatss pu GLOBE DEFUIS LES PREMIERS TEMPS 
HISTORIQUES JUSQU'A Nos JOURS, ram LE COMTE DE Ganpex. To be completed in 
twenty-five to thirty vols. &vo, 

—— IZAscurcesss PO Ve. av XVI. Eadie, ston Arie Goi se dépendent; 
ture murale, la peinture sur verre, moeaique, ferronerie, &c. 
dto, + ser pteah 90°93 To be completed in about 200 numbers. . 

Scunaase, GESCHICHTR DER BILDEXDEN Kinsrx. Vol. IL, Part 1, containing the 
history of the Plastic Arts in the Middle Ages. Bvo. 9s 

Carre. Dim MOxzex pen peurscuxn Karsen uxp Kémtor pes Mrrretatrans, 
Part 2. 8vo, 26 Plates, 15s. 

Grammatns pe La Laxoue p'O:t, ov GRAMMAIRE DES DIALRCTES PRANGAIS aux XII" 
ur XILI¢. Sidetes, suivi d’an Glossaire ; par J. F. Burguy. YVol,L 8vo. 64, 6d. 

Hisrotre pv COSTUME ET DE L'AMEUDLEMENT EN Evrors pervs ue V*. stictur susqu'A 
ta vin pu XVIL*, ran F. Sent, 4to, carre, To be completed in 200 numbers, 
containing 520 li phs in gold, silver, and colours. 25 numbers published up to 
Janvary, 1853. number, la, 6d, 

CouLecrion DR DocuUMENTS Inép1Ts suR 1’ HistOrRE DE France rustiks PAR 155 SOLNS 
pu MINIsTRE DE LENSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Granvelle 
a les manuserits de la Bibliothdque de Besangon, pablids sous la direction de Mr, 
C. Weiss. Vol. TX. 4to. 

HutaKovexy. AUDREVIATURE VOCARULORUM USITATA 16 SCRIPTURIS PRACIPUR 
LATINIS MEDIT EVI, TUM EriaM SLAvICis ET Gxamamicrs. 4to, 15 p. type 88 p. lith, 4s. 

Mxnto, Nacunicures v. oxm Lenkn v DEN Werxes Kityiscucn Kixstier, } 
Pourserzuno. The Masters of the ancient School of Painti of Cologne ; with notices 
of the i of the kindred branches of Art, viz. 

Ituminators, Glase-painters, Enamellers, and Engravers. tivo. 254, p. 1, 
lith, 5 wood. 64, 

Kussrwenxe t GenXruscnarren > Mrrrstalrens 0 pen Renaissance, by C, Becker 
and J. v. Hurxen. Parts 10—12, 4to, Col. pL. 8s. per Part. 
~ Qvasr. Dexxmate pea Bavkunsr in Parvssex. First Division, the Kingdom of 
Prussia, First Part, Fo. p, 11. 6 lith, Ss. 6d. per Part. 

Brarkdor zum Kexxrsiss pen Backsrery Ancutrectun Tratiens. Con- 
coouen. First Part. Imp. Fo. 2 p. 5 lith, 1 Cp. Pla. 7s 

Corsnons. Drurscs Mrtuovoore rns prutscue Voix. An introduction to the 
scientific stady of German Mythology. 16mo. p. 588. 4s. 

‘oNTES RERUM AUSTRIACARUM. Edited by the Historical Commission of the I 
Pear viwcse Belenoen Second Division. Diplomats Acta. Vol, 5, The 
Wangianus, or Chartulary of the Bishopric of edited by R. Kink. Royal Svo, 

587. 6. 

sigs eve ae pre GescuicuTe DER Rervsuix Gnavntixpuy, Parts 1—9 contain 
o 
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Ulrich Campell's Rheetian History translated into German b T.¥. Mohr; History of 
Upper Rhwtia, and Codex Diplomaticus. Svo, Each Part 2. 64. ; 

Baurrax zon VatertAnpiscusn Gescuicurn Edited the Hist Soc. of Basle. 
New Series. Vol. Pas’ Andeow of Cardiole andthe’ seen 
Council in Basle, 1482—1484. Svo. p. 106. Is, 6d. 


J oe as Avriatiniscits Cuonoonarsie y Stipramscuicire 8vo. p. 275. 1 Map 
3 plans 

Letewz:. Géoonarurme pv Morey Aon A a Atlas et de cartes dans 
chaque volume, 4 Vols. 8vo. p. 917. 182, o complete with Atlan, 2. te 


Zerrscuntrr yin varertanptscne Gescnicute v ALTEERTHUMsKUNDE, by 


the Westphalian Society for History and Edited by G.I. Remieey 
Ww f Archwology. < 
and C. J. Geisberg. New Series Vol TL 


Asmipusces y. Mawzen AtrsatnDurny, Published by the roars | for. the 
weratation of Rhenish History and Antiquities, Part 2. The Sword 

with 2 Part 4, A German tumulas of the later Heathen with two 

lith. and woodeuta Part 5, The Palace of Charlemagne at with lith, and 
woodcuts, Each Part 2s. 6, 


Zect. Hanpaven pen Roaiscuex Ericnararx, Part 2. An introduction to the 
knowledge of Roman inscriptions. 8vo, p. 399, with 3 lith. 7s. 

Grnuanv. Avsenixsenn oatecuiscns Vasexpitpen. The exam are specially 
selected from Etrusean sites, Parts 37 and 33, Also parts Zand 9 of V 
&riechischer Altagsleben. Imp. 4to, Plates printed in colour, 6e. per Part, 

Guorevesy. G. F. Diz TRIBUTYERZKICHNISSE Des Opxtisxex avs Niaavp, with 
Temarks on the different origin and character of Persian and 

and a supplement upon the Babylonian current and Median arrow-headed 
writings. 2 Lith. and 2 printed tables. 4s. 

Hast Knatre. Lexicon Bisitocearnicum xx Encrctorspicum, ad odd, Vindo. 
ners tT i Prot Gust, Plaga Pepa: Latin verti ot eommen- 

dicibusque instruxit . Gust, om. vi. Literis Mim Mofatchat). 
Y4 complectens. 4to, 21, 10s. e ( , 

Binz, Die Gainen per Liven. An accountof the researches made in the burial 
Places of the ancient Livonians, with tes of the anti wities found therein, now mostly 
iu the British Museum.— Dresden, Pag 

Locuren. Das prorscne Mirrenatrer ix nex W rsestiicnsrex ZEUGNISSEN sminEen 
ee Unkoxpen Cuxomixex np RecurapexrkuXuxen, 2 vols, in 1, 

ro, Ne 

Lex Sattca, edited by J. Merkel, with a preface by Jacob Grimm. 8yo, 6. 

Mowumenta Histonica Rossta, 2x Aytiquis EXTERARUM Gestium Ancutvis er 
Poicsericesnes pernourts an A. 1. Tunoxnayio, Vols, 1 and 2 ato, 1h fe, 

tum, to. Ide. 


Notrria Diestrarce gx ADMINISTRATIONUM OxNIUM Tay CIVILIUM QUAM SLITARIOW 
MSS. Editorumque 


# vantipus Onientis xr Occtpentis, ad Codd, recensuit 
Momammepaniscne Quetien zon Gescuicnre pen siipt. Kit. 
Kasricazy Meznes. Edited, and explained by B, Dore. Vol Leia 
ona a History of Zabaristan, Rajan, and Mazanderan in the Persian tent. 
vo. 
Xitiganed vaticansras, a Chronicle of the famil of Raja Krishnacandra of N vadvipa, 
Bengal, Edited and translated by W. Pertach, Royal foo ae > 


Beren Das CISTERCIENSER-Sript 1 Kioster Avr, Cerin Gecnicnnucnr Dansret. 
LUNG sues Wikkexs ix Ivneny UND Nach Avssen, fvo. Part 8. 
ion Unkuxpen Reoestex zoe Gescmicnre KXayrens, Continuation. 

FO, 

Fimxe, Gescuicurg dex Kitxiscuey Jt uicuscuey uxp Benotscues G 
SISSCHIESSLICH DER NEREN LEN ANSASIG OkWaxEMENY CLEViscHEN GELpacuEN Uxp 
Moxasiscimy in Stasrarety, Warpns Steontn oxp Unxonpey, Second Part, more 
than 600 costs of arms of the families the above-named provinces, lds. 


Archacological Entelligence. 


Tue proposed formation of an “Essex Ancuzotootcat Socrery,” 
noticed in s former Journal, has been carried into effect, with the fullest 
romise of local encouragement. A considerable number of members have 
n already enrolled ; and Mr. Disney, well known to our readers, through 
the friendly part he has constantly taken in the proceedings of the Institute, 
has been dented President. The rules and statement of the objects of the 
Society, in which the formation of a Museum at Colchester is included, ma 
be obtained from the Secretary, the Rev. E. L. Cutts, Coggeshall. 
Mr. C. G, Round, proprietor of Colchester Castle, has consented to age to 
the Society a long Jease of the eastern court, as an appropriate site for their 
Museum. The spot is now scone by small tenements ; and their removal, 
for so desirable an object, will present a very satisfactory pledge of the 
influence which this Society may exercise, in a county abounding in objects 
of archmological interest. 

Campnipoe Awtiquantay Soctery. Feb. 14, 1853. The Rev. J. Fen- 
wick in the chair.—Mr. C. H. Cooper communicated extracts from the 
Kerrich MSS., now in the British Museum, concerning the stone coffins 
found near Cambridge Castle, in 1785, and in one of which a brass plate 
with an unintelligible inseription, is stated to have been found. The coffins 
were of the ordinary form, with a separate hollow made to receive the 
head, 


The Rey, C. Hardwick made some remarks concerning an inedited matrix 
of a seal bearing the legend,— 


Sigillum indulgecte plenaite cocesse in subsidium civitatis rhodi. 


and the device of a hand holding a cross, having two horizontal bars, the 
extremities being of the Maltese form, and above it the keys of St. Peter. 
He knew of no record of these indulgences ; and therefore this seal is of 
especial interest. Date of the seal 1522. 

Mr. C, H. Newmarch read a paper, to show that the cause of the freseo 
painting in some of the Roman houses at Cirencester, was their liability to 
floods, requiring the original floors to be raised. 

Feb, 28, 1853. The Rev. C. Hardwick in the chair, Some current 
Spanish coins were presented by the Rev. T. Field, from which it would 
appear that the pieces struck by the titular Charles III, (Archduke) were 
so altered by crasure, as to present the semblance of those of Charles IT. 
The only alteration was the removal of one of the figures to convert IIL 
into II. 

A cast from an impression of the recently discovered seal of the dissolved 
Hospital of St. John, at Cambridge, was exhibited, from the Society's col- 
lection, The original matrix appears to have been a work of the twelfth 


century. 

Mr: John Rigg read a paper upon the Orientation of King’s Collego 
Chapel, tending to prove that but little confidence is to be placed in that 
theory of the Ecclesiologists. v7 

Mr. C. C. Babington read a description of a Roman wooden causeway 
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discovered in Cambridge, in 1822. This will shortly appear as part of his 
* Ancient Cambridgeshire.” 

Mr. C. H. Cooper offered some observations, proving from ancient deeds 
that the street, called Petty Cury, in tie 4 derived its name from 
the old Latin name of Parra Coberia.—C. C. B. 

Camprtay ArcumoLocicaL Association.—The Annual Meeting for 
1853 will be held at Brecon, commencing Monday, September 12. Sir 
Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., President. All communications should be 
addressed to the Rev, W. Basil Jones, University College, Oxford. 

Kirxexsy Anonxotoctcat Socrerr.—March 16, 1853.—It is 
to give extension to the efforts of this Society, by seN a larger district 
within the range of its operations. It will be henceforth designated as the 
** Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Cao I SE Society.” It was 
determined at this meeting, that 100 subscribers of ten shillings annually 
being found, a volume should be produced each year, comprising historical 
and antiquarian matter, to the publication of which the existing small 
contribution of members (five shillings per annum) is wholly inadequate. 
The numerous memoirs communicated to the Society will thus be preserved 
and rendered available for general information. 

The Rev. J. Graves & notice of silver “ring money,”’ of which an 
example had been added to the Museum ; part of a hoard found in the 
cuttings for the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, but unfortunately 
dispersed or lost, with the exception of this ring. A considerable quantity 
of silver, a collection apparently similar to that found at Cuerdale, described 
in this Journal, had been ted on the rock, and covered by a stone. 
There were numerous small ingots and pieces flattened, possibly for 
coining. The silver had become so black by oxydation that it attracted 
little notice. Mr. Hiteheock gave an account of a singular scul at 
Annagh, co. Kerry, representing a mounted warrior; it is ed with 
certain superstitious notions by the people near the spot, but no tradition 
of its history has been traced. Mr. Prim read a Memoir on the Olden 
Popular Pastimes in Kilkenny, especially the Mysteries, or religious plays ; 

the exciting, though barbarous amusement of the Bull-ring, which 
from an early period was much in vogue in that part of Ireland. The 
sports of the Kilkenny arena were under the special control of the muni 
authorities, and directed by the ‘Grand Council of Bull-ring,”’ the chief- 
constable being styled “* Lord of Bull-ring,”’ a similar designation being 
also selaiabd b the mayor, subsequently to the charter of James I. 
in 1609. Mr. Prim gave some curious details regarding this and other 
diversions, as illustrated by the Corporation Records. Mr. Hitchcock read 
a Memoir upon the Round Towers of co. Kerry, giving a minute account 
of all particulars relating to the examples existing, or as having 
existed, in that district. He invited the nid of Irish wologists, to 
compile a complete description of these remarkable structures throughout 
Ireland, observing that the best list hitherto published is that given with 
the Map of Ireland, produced in 1845, by the y for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

A numerous accession of members was announced, and several interesting 
antiquities, as also antiquarian publications, were to the Society. 
Those who may feel desirous to nid its ings, or to be enrolled 
amongst the subscribers to the proposed annual volume, may communicate 
with the Rey. J. Graves, Secretary, Kilkenny. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 


SOME NEW FACTS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF HER LIFE AND TIMES.’ 


I Ave to submit to the notice of the Institute some 
particulars relating to Queen Eleanor of Castile, taken from 
original documents of which no public account has yet been 
given. The circumstances of King Edward I.’s sincere and 
well-deserved attachment to his first wife,—of his intense 
grief at her decease,—of the manner in which he publicly 
manifested those feelings at her funeral,—how profusely he 
arranged for the performance of services for the soul of her 
“whom living he had dearly loved, and being dead would 
not cease to love,” and how he engaged all the artistic talent 
he could obtain in showing his determination to do honour to 
her memory,—are well known to all. Those who wish to read 
what modern antiquaries have written upon the subject will 
find all the incidents fully stated and the arguments arising 
out of them discussed, in a paper written by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, and printed in the Archwologia, vol. xxix.; and in the 
introduction to one of the publications of the Roxburghe 
Club, supplied by a gentleman whose name and talents are 
as well known as his loss is now deplored—the late Mr, 
Hudson Turner2 The documents which form the ground- 
work of the two memoirs I have referred to, are the accounts 
of the executors of the Queen Eleanor, and in them 
numerous references are made to certain “ Auditores quere- 


The chief auditor and his associates are mentioned in the 
Rolls, payments being made to them for performing the 


the hacongual ere J . i England. Prenat “7 = ache 
A tute, January to x 
1853, ’ Club by Beriah Botfield, Esq., MP. 

VOL. xX. r 
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discovered in Cambridge, in 1822. This will shortly sppear as part of his 
“ Ancient Cambri ire.” 

Mr. C. H. Cooper offered some observations, proving from ancient deeds 
that the street, called Petty » in Cambri derived its name from 
the old Latin name of Parra ia.—C. C. B. 

Campriuas AnrcumotocicaL Association.—The Annual Meeting for 
1853 will be held at Breeon, commencing Monday, September 12. Sir 
Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., President. All communications should be 
addressed to the Rev. W, Basil Jones, University rage Oxford. 

Kitkxexny Arcuxo.ocicat Socrery.—March 16, 1853.—It is 
to give extension to the efforts of this Society, by including a larger district 
within the range of its operations. It will be henceforth as the 
** Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland caer re Society.” It was 
determined at this meeting, that 100 subscribers of ten shillings annually 
being found, a volume should be produced each year, comprising historical 
and antiquarian matter, to the publication of which the existing small 
contribution of members (five shillings per annum) is wholly i uate. 
The numerous memoirs communicated to the Society will thus be preserved 
and rendered available for information. 

The Rey. J. Graves read a notice of silver ‘ring money,” of which an 
example had been added to the Museum; part of a hoard found in the 
cuttings for the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, but unfortunately 
dispersed or lost, with the exception of this ring. A considerable quantity 
of silver, a collection apparently similar to that found at Cuerdale, described 
in this Journal, had been ited on the rock, and covered by a stone. 
There were numerous ingots and pieces flattened, possibly for 
coining. The silver had become so black by oxydation that it attracted 
little notice. Mr. Hitchcock gave an account of a singular sculpture at 
Annagh, co. Kerry, representing a mounted warrior; it is with 
certain superstitious notions by the people near the spot, but no tradition 
pedo! Bommioyen crs Mr. Prim read a Memoir on the Olden 

ar Pastimes in ny, especially the Mysteries, or religious plays ; 
ak the exciting, though a peat of the Bull-ring, which 
from an earl iod was much in vogue in that part of Ireland. The 
sports of the Kilkenny arena were under the special control of the munici 
authorities, and direeted by the ‘Grand Council of Bull-ring,”’ the chief- 
constable being styled ** Lord of Bull-ring,” a similar designation being 
also retained by the mayor, subsequently to the charter of James I. 
in 1609. Mr. Prim gave some curious details regarding this and other 
diversions, as illustrated by the Corporation Records. Mr. Hitchcock read 
& Memoir upon the Round Towers of co, Kerry, giving a minute account 
of all particulars relating to the examples existing, or as having 
existed, in that district. He invited the aid of Irish mologists, to 
compile a complete description of these remarkable stractures throughout 
Ireland, observing that best list hitherto published is that given with 
the Map of Ireland, produced in 1845, by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

A numerous accession of members was announced, and several interesting 
antiquities, a8 also antiquarian publications, were presented to the Society. 
Those who may feel desirous to aid its ings, or to be enrolled 
amongst the subscribers to the proposed annual volume, may communicate 
with the Rev. J. Graves, Sccrotary, Kilkenny. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 


80ME NEW PACTS, ILLUSTRATIVE OP HER LIFE AND TIMES.’ 


I HAVE to submit to the notice of the Institute some 
particulars relating to Queen Eleanor of Castile, taken from 
original documents of which no public account has yet been 
given. The circumstances of King Edward I.’s sincere and 
well-deserved attachment to his first wife——of his intense 
grief at her decease—of the manner in which he publicly 
manifested those feelings at her funeral,—how profusely he 
arranged for the performance of services for the soul of her 
“whom living he had dearly loved, and being dead would 
not cease to love,” and how he engaged all the artistic talent 
he could obtain in showing his determination to do honour to 
her memory,—are well known to all. Those who wish to read 
what modern antiquaries have written upon the subject. will 
find all the incidents fully stated and the arguments arising 
out of them discussed, in a paper written by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, and printed in the Archwologia, vol. xxix.; and in the 
introduction to one of the publications of the Roxburghe 
Club, supplied by a gentleman whose name and talents are 
as well known as his loss is now deplored—the late Mr, 
Hudson Turner2 The documents which form the ground- 
work of the two memoirs I have referred to, are the accounts 
of the executors of the Queen Eleanor, and in them 
numerous references are made to certain “ Auditores quere- 
larum.” 

The chief auditor and his associates are mentioned in the 
Rolls, payments being made to them for performing the 

* Read at the Monthly meeting of ? Illustrations of Domestic Expenses in 
the Archaeological Institute, January 7, England, Presented to the Roxburghe 
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duties of their office, to the Queen's bailiff who appeared 
before them on her behalf, and to certain friars preachers 
and minors, for assisting them in it. What their duties were, 
however, can only be partially gathered from those accounts ; 
they were the only documents relating to the subject which 
had then been brought to light, and great obscurity still 
prevailed respecting those officers. The discovery of a large 

rtion of the proceedings of the auditors themselves has 

tely been made among the miscellaneous stores of one of 
the public record repositories. They were found in the ve 
building, whose walls for upwards of 250 years, had heard, 
on each returning eve of St. Andrew (the day of the Queen’s 
decease), the solemn reading of the magnificent grant made 
by the sorrowing King to the monks of Westminster, on 
behalf of the soul of his loved consort. 

The memoir by Mr. Hunter, to which I have referred, was 
the first which showed that the King was with his Queen 
during her last illness, and at the time of her decease. The 
arrangements of the funeral, and the erection of those 
beautiful works of art where her mortal remains last rested 
on earth, were doubtless devised by the King himself. 

Throughout those accounts of the executors, to which I 
have alluded, it is evident that the King’s wishes were 
largely acted upon. I must not, however, omit to refer to 
the doubt that prevails in the minds of some as to the 
circumstances of the erection of those crosses. The fact of 
the perment for them having been made by the executors 
of the deceased Queen, has been considered to overturn the 
argument which would ascribe them to conjugal affection. 
But such an ascription could surely be well maintained by 
the consideration of other circumstances as quite consistent 
with those payments being so made. The sole ground for 
the objection in question is, that the crosses were directed 
and paid for by an authority independent of the King. 
There has as yet, however, appeared nothing to show fully 
who the Queen’s executors were. The Chancellor, Robert 
Burnel, Bishop of Bath, is referred to as chief in the 
executors’ rolls. But the documents now referred to, show 
that the King himself was the chief executor ; and they will 
thus, I trust, be the means of restoring to him the credit of 
those beautiful erections, even in the minds of those who 
previously had any doubts upon the subject. And they 
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show that in his anxiety to omit nothing that would make 
his Queen’s memory universally honoured throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, he went even far beyond 
this. He knew that the course of justice had long been 
tampered with; that the rights of the poor suitor or 
claimant had not availed with many a superior and subor- 
dinate officer unless there was wealth to support or maintain 
them. At the very time of the Queen’s decease, inquiries 
were going on as to these acts of oppression and corruption, 
by virtue of a Royal Commission.* Supposing such acts had 
been committed by the officers of his deceased Queen, they 
would be known only to the sufferers themselves, for her 
very virtues would be made to hide them. What would 
avail the sculptured stone, the engraved brass, or even the 
solemn services for her soul, to the feelings of the oppressed 
vassal and wronged neighbour, if any injustice done by her 
officers was by her casas placed beyond all hope of 
redress? And it is surely some sign of the degree to which 
the King was affected by his loss, to find such a disposition 
as his so moved. 

Very speedily then after the Queen’s decease, instructions 
appear to have been given for proclamations to issue, calling 
upon all persons who had any cause of complaint or claim to 
make against any of the Queen’s servants to appear and 
support it; and, if any could be proved, ample amends 
should be made. I say such would appear to have been the 
case, for I have been unable to find any such Commission 
recorded as might be expected to have been issued ; but so 
much may be gathered from several passages in the docu- 
ments now brought under notice. These consist of four 
rolls of pleadings before Ralph de Ivingho and his associates, 
in the 19th and 20th years of the reign of Edward I. The 
cases on one of the rolls relate to the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Cambridge ; on another, to those of Chester and 
Flint ; on the other two to divers counties, In important 
cases the Queen’s executors were represented by Hugh de 
Cressingham, well known from his fate some years after- 
wards at the battle of Stirling. He had been one of the 
Queen’s bailiffs, and about the time these proceedings were 
completed, he was at the head of the justices itinerant for 
the northern counties. I will now extract some of the cases 


2 Seo the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1852, p, 265, 
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entered upon the rolls, which will be found illustrative of the 
period to which they refer, and will give some idea of the 
proceedings. 

Norrotk.—Robert de Petra, of Ayllesham, bailiff at Caus- 
ton, was attached at the suit vi os =~ nea x - 
kenayl, for taking away a writ of right sued by them. 
staatiog: the fact war: confessed, and the bailiff was com- 
mitted to prison, but released with a fine of £10. 

William Kydeman and Cecilia his wife, complain of the 
abstraction of certain rents, due from lands which had come 
into the Queen’s hands. This was done unjustly, and to the 
peril of the soul of the said Queen. They were recovered 
against a subordinate bailiff, with 20s. damages. The ex- 
pression, “to the peril of the Queen’s soul,” is often used in 
these proceedings. It often occurs in the executors’ accounts, 
and is commented upon by Mr. Hunter. 

The Vicar of Ayllesham complains, that he and his 
ancestors having right of fishery at Puntingworth, John de 
Ponte and his sub-bailiffs had ejected him therefrom. John 
de Ponte admits that he had not allowed him to sell the fish 
he caught, but allowed him to fish for himself. The jury 
decide, that the vicar had the right to dispose of the fish as 
he pleased, and the vicar graciously remits damages for the 
sake of the Queen’s soul. 

The executors of Oliver de Ingham, claim of debts 
due to Jews from Bartholomew de Redham, which the King 
had assigned to the Queen. The said Oliver held Redham’s 
lands, a portion of which had been demised to the Queen in 
satisfaction of the debts to Jews, and yet a large part of 
these debts had been assigned by the Queen, and levied by 
the assignees upon the goods of the said Oliver; so restitution 
was prayed. Inquiries were made into the levying of the 
money ; the Queen’s own letter of assignment was produced, 
and the sum so levied was ordered to be returned. This 
order was not attended to, however, as there is a petition 
upon the Parliament roll of a later year from the same 
executors stating the facts, and saying, that “though the 
King had ordered it, it was not done.” 

Surro.k.—Edmund de Hemegrave prays the auditors, for 
God's sake, and that of the Queen's soul, that he have 
remedy for the injury done him, viz. : after he was of full 
age, and had held his lands two years, he was ejected there- 
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from by William de Boctone, bailiff of the late Queen, soon 
after her return to England from her last voyage but one ; 
and that he was obliged to pay 300 marks to the Queen’s 
treasurer to get restitution. h de Cressingham says, 
that the 300 marks were justly aces by the Queen as the 
value of the marriage of the said Edmund, which the Queen 
had committed to Richard de Ewelle, but which he (Edmund) 
had disregarded. The said Edmund says, it*is true his mar- 
riage was committed to the said Richard by King Henry, 
but not by the late Queen ; that while under age and in the 
custody of the said Richard, he was never offered marriage ; 
but after he was of age the said Richard offered him his 
daughter Eleanor, to which he was not bound to consent, 
being of age, and so nothing was due from him. A jury 
was impanelled, and their verdict was, that the offer of the 
daughter of the said Richard de Ewelle in marriage to the 
said Edmund was made after the said Edmund was of age, 
and that he hada right then to refuse her—that the damages 
done by occupation of plaintiff's lands were eighty marks 
—and that the fine of 300 marks was levied in the third 
year of the King’s reign. Afterwards the complaint was 
recited before the King, and John de Berewyk alleged 
that the 300 marks had, since the Queen’s death, been paid 
to Eleanor, the daughter of the said Richard de Ewelle—so 
she was to appear and show why the moncy should not be 
returned to the said Edmund. On a certain day all the 
ies came, and a general release was made by the said 
dmund to the said Eleanor on condition of her giving 
him 100s. These were delivered into the just hands of the 
chaplain of Ralph de Ivingho, to be kept till the said 
Edmund should have made proper letters-patent of release 
to the Queen’s executors, ee 8 to the said Eleanor. 

As might be expected, there are several instances of com- 
plaints that appear to have been utterly groundless—the 
court of the auditors constituted for the relief of the slightest 
injury would present a last chance to a desperate claimant, 
and a prospect of gratifying ill-will against the Queen’s 
officers, who had only done their duty. 

Here are a few instances :-— 

Thomas de Rystone complains of having been unjustly 
fined 100s, and one hundred linen cloths of Ayllesham, 
worth 16s. His complaint was rejected, and the fines were 
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maintained as being properly i Sree upon him for having 
done many things against the King’s crown and dignity, 
while dean of Ingewurth. 

The Prior of Ixning complains, that having sent cattle to 
pasture in the park of Ditton, four years last Ea8ter, they 
were detained by the Reeve, and never returned. A jury 
was impanelled to try the matter, and their verdict was, that 
the Prior delivefed the cattle to the park-keeper and directed 
him to sell them for the Prior’s creditors, which he had done, 
and paid the Prior what was over. 

John le Noble complains of being imprisoned by the late 
Queen’s bailiffs till he paid a fine of 30s. But the jury who 
tried the case, said that the said John was indicted at the 
Court Leet, for attempting, with the help of other servants 
of the parson of Aldeburgh, to carry away the daughter of 
Robert Hereward, and that he paid the fine in question 
rather than his master should know his offence. 

Kendal Gogh complains, that having duly satisfied the 
Queen for all services due from his land in Hope Midechait 

Flint), he was, nevertheless, ejected by the Queen’s bailiff. 

he bailiff says, that the said Kendal was ejected because his 
land lay uncultivated for three years, and it was surveyed 
and let to other tenants who could perform the services 
charged thereon. This answer was confirmed by the finding 
of the jury. 

I will now select a few more instances in which the 
plaintiffs succeeded in establishing their cases. 

Richard, the son of Adam the baker, of Newmarket, and 
Agnes, his wife, complain that the late Queen’s Reeve of 
Ditton came with others to Newmarket, where they had a 
tenement, and when they left the same, the said Reeve 
entered it and held it against them, accusing them of having 
broken into the Queen’s house and stolen iron and other 
goods ; and that they imprisoned, beat, and otherwise ill- 
treated the said Richard and his wife, till they gave a release 
of their tenement under peril of their life. is was denied 
by the Reeve, and the release said to be voluntary. The 
finding of the jury gives the following particulars of this 
extraordinary case, They say, that the said Reeve came 
with others to the house of the said Richard, and finding two 
persons in bed they turned them out, and would not let the 
said Richard and his wife enter the house. Then, holding 
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the house in the Queen’s name, they reported that the said 
Richard and his wife had broken into it, and. stolen certain 
goods therefrom, and they showed a little hole in the wall, 
through which no larger animal than a cat or a little dog 
could enter, by which they said it had been done ; they then 
levied hue and cry thereon, and took and imprisoned the 
said Richard and his wife in the castle of Cambridge, for 
eight days or more, till they made the release aforesaid, 
though their neighbours wished to bail them. As soon as 
the release was made, they were set at liberty without any 
trial ; but they were not beaten. They had been ejected 
five years. The judgment was, that they were to recover 
twenty marks damages, and the Reeve was to be committed 
to prison during the King’s pleasure. 

Madoc Cam and others complain, that the Queen’s bailiff 
at Bangor,—who having taken the moiety of the fish caught 
by them in the Dee as the Queen’s share, ought to have left 
the other moiety at their disposal,—had, when he had received 
the Queen’s professed to buy theirs at the lowest 
valuation, and directed his wife at one time to carry awa, 
10s. worth for 12d.; at another time, a mark’s wo 
for 2s.,and half a mark’s worth for 6d. This was denied, and 
it was alleged that the fish was taken at the value fixed by 
the appraisers of Bangor ; but the jury completely confirm 
the complainants’ statement, and adjudge them 40s. damages, 
and the bailiff to prison. 

The free tenants of Hope Midechayt (Flint), complain 
that they had been ejected from their share in the mill of 
Rual. Hugh de Cressingham says, the mill is near the 
Castle of Hope, and the Queen had bought the shares of the 
tenants therein, except those of the complainants ; that the 
mill was burnt in the war, and rebuilt at the Queen’s expense 
because she had the greater share in it, and the complainants 
had been deprived of their liberty to grind there, because 
they would not pay their share of the building. The com- 

lainants reply, that the mill ground well enough for them 
bofore the repair, and they ought not to be excluded by that 
act. The jury confirm the complainants’ right, which they 
are to recover. 

In the next case it would seem that the Queen’s auditor 
had tried to advance the fixed rents to a level with the 
increasing value of money. 
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The poor tenants of Causton complain, that having 
hitherto paid only 1d. for every rent hen that was due, the 
auditor had directed 14d. to be taken, and had taken it for 
ten years. It was alleged that the hens ought to be given, 
and not the penny, and that the hen was worth 14d. This 
was denied, and the surcharge being made on the auditor’s 
own authority, he was directed to pay five marks, and the 
tenants only 1d. in future. 

Many of the proceedings are of a mixed character, and 
show that the suitors often appealed to the equitable powers 
of the late Queen’s executors. The next case is given at 
some length, as it affords some particulars of the Queen’s 
personal interference in a delicate affair, and sets out her 
conduct to a poor and wronged maiden in an exemplary 
manner. 

William, the son of William de Pateney, prays the favour 
of the Lord the King, that the lands of his father, to 
wit, two carucates of land in Uphulle and Crucheston 
(Somerset), may be restored to him—from which Walter de 
Wymburn ejected his father by means of an inquisition 
which he took upon the complaint of one Agnes de Sparke- 
ford, without the King’s writ, and adjudged the same to the 
said Agnes, who demised them to the late Queen, and she 
held and occupied the same lands unjustly, and they are 
now in the King’s hands—whereupon he prays remedy. 

And the King directed his writ to his justice, Gilbert de 
Thornton, commanding him to certify to the auditors 
appointed to hear and examine into any offences committed 
by the ministers of the late Queen, concerning the record of a 
complaint made upon the King’s writ to the said Gilbert by 
William de Pateney against the said Queen. And the 
record was returned and the proceedings set out. But as 
the auditors were unwilling to proceed to judgment in the 
premises unless the truth thereof had been more fully 
inquired into, an inquisition thereon was taken by a jury. 
Who say upon their oath, that Agnes de Sparkeford demised 
to William de Pateney her land in Uphulle to farm for 
two years, during which term she enfeoffed him thereof 
absolutely for the sum of eighty marks. And the said 
William being so enfeoffed, haying resided there a year, and 
desiring also to have the land of Crucheston, contracted a 
marriage with the said Agnes (though he was elsewhere ’ 
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married), and on account of this contract the said Agnes 
gave him the land at Crucheston, and gave him a charter 
of the land, both at Uphulle and Crucheston, for 200 marks. 

And the said William quietly continued possession of the 
land for eleven years, during which time the said Agnes 
frequently demanded and entreated him to make her his 
wife, to which request he would not and could not consent, 
as he was married elsewhere ; and therefore the said Agnes 
being reduced to the greatest poverty came to the Queen at 
Clarendon, and gave her to understand how she had parted 
with her land, and how by the falsehood of the said William 
she was disinherited. Whereupon the Queen being moved 
by piety came and showed the King this deed and falsehood, 
and he incontinently directed Walter de Wymburn to call 
the parties before him, and do in the matter what right and 
reason demanded. And the said Walter attached the said 
William to answer touching the said deceit by the kgs 
marshals, And he answered, that he was enfeoffed of the 
lands by the charter of the said Agnes, without any con- 
dition whatever. And issue being joined, the jury say that 
the said Agnes recovered seisin of her land before the said 
Walter de Wymburn. Being asked if she received the 200 
marks alleged to have been paid her, they answer, no. 
Being asked if the said William was married when he made 
the contract with her, and if she knew it, they answer, he 
was married in the county of Southampton, but the said 
Agnes was entirely ignorant thereof. And they say, that 
the said Agnes afterwards gave the said tenements to the 
lady the Queen, and enfeoffed her thereof—and the Queen 

ve her for seven years while she lived, ten marks a-year 
for food and clothing. 

Shortly after this the record becomes defaced, but there is 
little doubt that William de Pateney is put out of court. 

The two next cases show the equitable principles with 
which both the auditors and the Queen’s executors were 
actuated in the settlement of matters. 

The Prior and Convent of Ledes, pray that justice may 
be done them, and the late Queen’s will be fulfilled in this 
matter ; that the said Queen had promised them forty marks 
annual rent to found a chantry for three canons in the 
chapel of the castle, to which the King and Queen bound 
themselves by writing, and the service has been daily 

a 
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performed, and only twelve marks has been received. Being 
asked what authority they have for the promise, they say 
the Queen’s letter, which they show to the above effect, dated 
at Leyburne, in Gascony, 24th October, a’ 14. The justices 
obtain certificate of the value received by the said prior, and 
the claim having been recited before the King, they are to 
recover twenty-eight marks rent out of the Queen’s lands, 
and hold the same for ever. 

Michael de Elhurst complains, that the water running to 
his mill at Merdon (Kent), had been diverted by the Queen's 
bailiffs, and his wall broken down so that he could not grind. 
The bailiffs allege that the former holder of Bokyngsand, of 
whom the Queen had it, bought the water of the said 
Michael's ancestor, and yet he had raised his wall to the 
injury of the Queen's mill. This answer is confirmed by the 
jury ; but as the water had washed away the earth from 
the said wall, and more water flowed to the Queen’s mill 
than usual, it was directed that the wall be repaired, and the 
said Michael recover seisin. 

The roll of proceedings in the counties of Chester and 
Flint, is full of curious matter, especially to those locally 
interested : but besides the extracts already given from it, 
there are several other entries which appear to possess 
general interest. 

The first case is remarkable as one in which an admission 
is made that will bear an unfavourable construction upon the 
late Queen’s conduct. 

Richard de Stokepord, Knt., complains, that the lady the 
Queen, caused twenty marks to be levied upon him by her 
bailiff, because he had not presented John de Cam at the 
Queen’s request, to the Church of Stokepord ; and this he 
could not do, as he had made the presentation before he 
received the Queen’s commands, And the Queen’s bailiff 
said in secret, that he well knew that for the reason alleged, 
the said Richard had been distrained and ill-treated till he 
had paid the said fine. And as the Bishop of Bath (Robert 
Burnel, the King’s chancellor, and one of the Queen’s 
executors), was said to know this was true, entreaty shall 
be made thereon to the Queen’s executors. 

Madoe, the son of Griffith Vachan, the son of Griffith Ab 
Madoe (who has been traced by a Welsh gentleman, well 
versed in these matters, to be the lineal ancestor of Owen 
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Glendower ; and the spirit displayed in this case is certainly 
that which characterised his celebrated descendant;) com- 
plains that from the time when he ought to have had the 
inheritance of his late father, it had been taken into the 
Queen’s hands “ by force,” and he himself claimed to be in 
custody till he attained full age, which he says, “is a thi 
“that was never imposed upon any Welshman, nor shoul 
“it be, because it is not the custom of that country.” Since 
the Queen’s death his inheritance was in the King’s hands, 
whence the youth has nothing for his support but six 
marks a-year. He prays inquiry may be made if ever any 
Welshmen have been in custody, or ought to be. Hugh de 
Cressingham replies that the father of the said Madoc was 
enfeoffed by the King by Praeger ss other military services 
which give the King custody. Madoc denies that any Welsh 
ever were or ought to be in custody, and says his father held 
his lands as his ancestors had held them, and none of them 
ever were in custody. The Baron of Edernion was also 
enfeoffed by the King, and his heir though under age, had 
been restored to his inheritance. 

The case is not decided, but is to be referred to the 
King. If it had been, we should know whether Edward L 
succeeded in imposing upon the Welsh all the incidents of 
feudal tenure, which were so profitable to the King, but 
irritating to the tenant, against the chief of which Madoc 
here so strongly protests. 

The next instance is one of family fraud and oppression, 
but corrected in consequence of the Queen’s officers’ conduct 
being questioned. 

Tangwystel and Wentilyan, daughters of Yovan Gough, 
complain that they claimed the inheritance of their father, 
but the Queen’s bailiff refused to grant it them, and delivered 
it to Yerefret Fyllok. The bailiff answers, that the uncle of 
the said daughters had seisin of the inheritance before it was 
claimed by them. But the jury say, that the said Tangwystel 
and Wentilyan are the right heirs of their father, and on the 
day their uncle (Yerefret) came into court to claim the 
inheritance, they also came to do so, but their said uncle so 
threatened and otherwise terrified them, that they were 
afraid to make their claim. 

There are two cases, which show how the late war in 
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Wales had affected two persons in very different positions ; 
and with these I will conclude my extracts. 

Hugh de Venables complains, that his father being about 
to sell certain land to the Queen, the execution of the deeds 
was stopped by the commencement of the war in Wales ; 
but the Queen was in possession of the land. After the war, 
the Queen refused to give up the land, but promised to pay 
for it. This had not been done, so his father had died from 
poverty, and he was in debt £100. No proceedings took 
place, and it is recorded that entreaty should be made to the 
King, as the complainant can only refer to promises. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph complains, that the Englishmen 
of the parish of Hope and the towns adjoining, who came 
there since the last war, would not obey his citations or 
appear before him out of their parish, and in this they were 
encouraged by the Queen’s bailiff; and what was worse, the 
tithes and customs due to the bishoprick they refused to 
render, wishing in this and other things, to hold a higher 
place than the Welsh and natives of the land. The King is 
to be spoken with and prayed to remedy it. 

And it appears by several proceedings here recorded, that 
after the war in Wales, the King had induced Englishmen to 
settle where the Welsh had left or been driven out, by pro- 
claiming such settlers to be rent free for ten years ; alt ough 
that promise was said to have been disregarded by 
Queen’s bailiffs in some places, But it is only in one 
instance that the complainants substantiate their case, and 
the bailiffs are punished. 

That the King’s own directions greatly guided the 
auditors, is shown by many other cases besides those where 
I have noticed the expression in which their settlement is 
postponed, till the King could be consulted in the matter. 

This selection forms but a small portion of the entries 
upon the rolls, and there can be little doubt that they are 
well worthy the consideration of the historical inquirer ; and 
that such consideration will not in any way lower the 
already high estimation in which the characters of King 
Edward I, and Queen Eleanor of Castile are usually held. 


JOSEPH BURTT. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT LEOMINSTER PRIORY CHURCH. 


Ix a late number of the “ Archwologia Cambrensis ” I 
gave a full description of the state of the Priory Church of 
Leominster, as I found it at the visit of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association in August, 1552, and of the 
views as to its original extent to which I was led by the 
existing appearances. I have now the still more pleasing 
duty of recording the very important discoveries to which 
that visit has given rise,—discoveries which afford a most 
conclusive testimony to the value of societies such as the 
Cambrian Association and our own, and which reflect the 
highest honour on the inhabitants of Leominster and its 
neighbourhood. 

It may perhaps, be desirable however to give some brief 
account of the building as it at present stands.* It may 
be best described as consisting of two churches side by 
side; the northern one, now disused, consists of what has 
evidently been previously the nave and north aisle of a 
Norman conventual church ; the south aisle of this has given 
way to a large structure of the Early English and Decorated 
periods, which forms the present parish church, the old 
Norman nave being locally known as “the back aisle.” At 
the east end are palpable signs of the Norman building 
having extended further, and having possessed transepts and 
a central tower. This is in conformity with the statement of 
Leland, that “the church of the Priory stood at the east end 
of the parish church, and was but a small thing.” By the 
“church of the Priory” he evidently means the monastic 
portion of the church, the choir, namely, and its adjuncts, 
as distinguished from the “parish chure “or nave. These 
eastern portions had clearly been destroyed between the 
Dissolution and the time of his visit. Their extent and form, 
which before could only be guessed at, have been pretty 
completely ascertained by the excavations which I have now 
todescribe. They make it clear that the original building was 

1 Archmwologia Cambrensis, New Series, vol, iv., p. 9 


* A good view of the western end of the chureh, the tower, and great west window, 
may be seen in Dugdale’s Mon. Angl., edit, Caley, vol, iv., p. 51, 
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a Norman cross church, with both a central and a western 
tower, but its general outline must have been greatly altered 
by the large and magnificent addition on the south side. 

In describing the actual os of discovery, I will avail 
myself to a great extent of the account furnished by the 
intelligent correspondent of the Hereford Times (Feb. 5th, 
1853), following it up by a technical account of what those 
discoveries eventually brought to light. In the middle of 
December last the embankment of the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford railway to make its appearance in the 
meadows a few hun yards below the Workhouse pre- 
mises, in which the site of the choir and transept is included. 
The question of the propriety of lowering and levelling the 
high ground of the Workhouse-garden having been dis- 
cussed, it was thought probable that the railway contractors 
might at their own expense remove any surplus soil to their 
embankment below. By tacit consent, therefore, a square 
hole was sunk in the garden, in order to ascertain the nature 
of the sub-soil. After sinking to the depth of about 5 feet, 
the workmen came to some rough stone-work which crossed 
in a direction from east to west the centre of the hole they 
were sinking. The excavation was continued some 4 feet 
lower down the side of the stone-work, and the hole when 
finished was about 5 feet square and 9 or 10 deep, 
Rumours were soon afloat in the town that a “cell or 
covered tomb” had been discovered, and the workmen made 
an effort to penetrate the wall with a view of ascertaini 
its contents. At this stage of the proceedings I had the 
honour of being taken into council about the matter. I 
received a letter from Mr. Gamble, of Leominster (whose 
acquaintance I had made on my former visit, and who had 
rendered me some assistance on that occasion), describin 
what had been done up to that time. On this, I $ectiied 
Stes? a letter to Mr. Bennett, the chairman of the 

of Guardians, suggesting the great benefit that might 
accrue to antiquarian and architectural students, if rapes 
vations could be continued, and requesting that the subject 
might be brought before the notice of the Board of 
Guardians. After some little delay, the Board passed a 
resolution, granting me permission, on behalf of the Cambrian 
Archwological Association, to pursue the investigation under 
certain restrictions. These last, indeed, amounted to nothing 
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more than a requirement that when the excavation should 
have been effected, it should be all covered up again, to 
admit of the garden being planted afresh. lone, at a 
distance, I could have done nothing; but I am happy to 
state that the matter was taken up in Leominster and its 
neighbourhood in a way which is a most encouraging sign of 
the growing feeling of interest as relates to archaeological 
pursuits. committee was formed, including persons of 
various callings and denominations, who have worked with 
the most praiseworthy zeal, taking it in turn, in all weathers, 
to inspect the operations of the workmen employed, and 
which have finally issued in laying bare the most important 
parts of the foundations of the eastern part of the church. 
Besides Mr. Gamble, whom I have already mentioned, my 
thanks, and those of antiquaries in general, are due to the 
Rey. J.P. Taylor, to Captain Turner, one of the churchwardens, 
and to Messrs. Watling, Lloyd, and Gilkes; to Mr. H. Newman 
we are still further indebted for the ground-plan which 
accompanies this account. During these operations, I re- 
visited Leominster at their request, and delivered a lecture on 
the ancient church and the recent discoveries. All this time, 
the fear hung over our heads that what we had so recently 
explored must be again concealed; but I am rejoiced to be 
able to add that this fear has been at last removed. The 
interest felt in these discoveries was by no means confined to 
Leominster itself. Several of the neighbouring clergy took 
an active share in the discoveries ; and a memorial to the 
Guardians, praying that the excavations may be allowed to 
remain uncovered, received, besides the signatures of the 
Mayor and several of the Town-council of Leominster, those 
of the Bishop of the diocese (Dr. Hampden), of Lord Bateman, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, of Lord Rodney, and 
other influential persons in the neighbourhood. Addresses to 
the same effect were forwarded by the Archwological 
Institute, the Cambrian Archwological Association, and the 
Oxford Architectural Society. All lovers of — will 
rejoice to hear that the result has been that the Guardians, 
in a liberal and enlightened spirit which does them great 
honour, have passed a resolution, by the terms of which 
these valuable remains will be preserved for the purposes 
of antiquarian study. 

I will now proceed to describe the actual results of these 


investigations. All the conjectures on which I formerly 
VOL, X. ? R 
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ventured have been confirmed by the recent excavations. 
The whole of the south transept and of the presbytery has 
been traced out, and the surrounding aisle and chapels of the 
latter, as far as their foundations existed. Owing to the 
nature of the ground, the north transept has not yet been 
touched, and it will probably be found impracticable to 
extend the excavations to that portion of the building. 

The shape of the church must have been somewhat 
irregular, the four limbs not being of the same width ; and 
more than this, the choir and presbytery, which are narrower 
than the nave, are put on askew, their centres not coinciding. 
I had once thought that the central tower was actually 
narrower from east to west than from north to south, as at 
Bath Abbey and Leonard Stanley, in Gloucestershire, and 
had not merely the transept arches narrower, as at Malms- 
bury and elsewhere. But, on farther examination, I find the 
state of the case rather to have been as follows : 

The evidence existing previously to the excavation supplied 
us with the fact that a south transept had existed, and that 
the western and southern arches of the central tower had 
rectangular piers of several orders ; but, as it has been found 
that the inner wall of the presbytery ranges with the 
inner member of the south-western pier, we must suppose 
that the eastern arch of the lantern sprang from corbels, 
There must therefore, from this source alone, have arisen a 
considerable amount of singularity, not to say awkwardness, 
in the internal treatment of the tower. It differs, for instance, 
from the case of St. Bartholomew’s in London, where the 
eastern and western arches spring from corbels, while the 
narrower ones to the north and south have piers ; for there 
the nave and presbytery are of the same width, and the 
arches answering to each other were similar. Here at 
Leominster, the eastern and western arches must have been 
most conspicuously dissimilar. But, besides this, as the 
space below the central tower—forming of course the choir— 
and the eastern limb—forming the presbytery—were both 
narrower than the nave, and as the southern walls of the 
two are nearly in a line, it follows that a still greater 
difference must have existed on the north side, and the 
western arch of the lantern have stood quite on one side as 
regards the nave. It is much to be regretted that, as this 
arch was completely destroyed (and not, as usual, merely 
filled up) at the Dissolution, we have only conjectural evidence 
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as to the manner in which it was treated ; but it is clear that 
the northern arch of the tower could never have had the 
usual abutment to the west. 

If any one should infer from all this that no central tower 
ever existed, I ought in fairness to help him to the fact that 
no foundation could be discovered running north and south 
at the point where the eastern arch would have sprung ; and 
to remind him of the instance of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
where the nave and two transepts have three arches y 
like those of a lantern, but where the fourth arch to the east 
is wanting, and apparently can never have existed. But I have 
the authority of Mr. Scott and Mr. Penson for the statement, 
that constructive necessity does not absolutely require such 
foundations,' and that instances occur both ways. And from 
the general analogy of Norman buildings, one can hardly 
imagine a cruciform and conyentual church in that style not 
designed for a central tower. Probably the Priory Church— 
“the small thing” of Leland—was commenced on a small 
scale, which was exchanged for a larger during the process of 
building, to which extension we owe the increased size of the 
nave and the second tower at the west end. For this 
suggestion I have to thank Mr. Basil Jones. 

This “ Priory Church” must have been indeed “a small 
thing,” as the ground-plan will show ; yet its design was in 
some respects an ambitious one, as we shall presently see. 
The space under the tower, forming the choir, must have 
been unusually confined ; while the presbytery, or eastern 
limb, is itself so short that the stalls can hardly have run 
east of the tower. This may be perhaps explained by 
remembering that Leominster was not an independent 
Priory, but merely a cell to Reading, and that, consequently, 
the number of monks present at any one time would probably 
be small. As the high altar doubtless stood on the chord of 
the apse, it will be seen that the eastern limb, as well as the 
space under the tower, was of confined dimensions. 

Yet this little presbytery had adjuncts of greater com- 
parative extent than those of St. Georges de Bocherville 
or the Abbaye aux Dames. I have incidentally mentioned 
that it had an apse: but more than this, the apse was 


' No such existed under the eastern p. 66.) I may add, whatever value may 
towers of Linodaff Cathedral, whose attach to the testimony, that an ancient 
existence, or at least intention, 1 think I seal of Llandaff, of the thirteenth centary, 
have demonstrated, (Liandaff Cathedral, exhibits a church with four towers. 
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surrounded by an aisle, like the Conqueror’s Chapel and 
St. Bartholomew's Priory ; and yet again the aisle had 
diverging chapels, like Westminster or Tewkesbury. 

Very great difficulty was found in the excavation of this 
portion, and very many conjectures were offered during its 
progress ; the final result has been the discovery of a most 
important example of a Norman apse, with a circumambient 
aisle and radiating chapels. We have clearly made out the 
foundations of an aisle running round the presbytery, with 
apses diverging to the north-east and south-east ; and, finally, 
a projecting chapel has been discovered at the extreme east 
end, which has not been excavated all round, because the 
foundations of its eastern portion have been wholly removed. 
From the setets of this chapel I cannot help suspecting that 
it is a later addition ; but if so, it most probably supplanted a 
mere apse at the extreme end, like the other two. The 
discovery of these chapels has been made’since my last visit. 

The best preserved portion is to be found in the south 
aisle, where the foundations rise so high that part of the 
plinth of the external basement exists. The outer walls of 
the aisle have a double range of flat pilasters—a marked 
characteristic of the church eo inner ones 
acting as vaulting shafts, the external of course as buttresses. 
We could not make out the form of the piers, except that 
there seemed signs of projections towards the aisle matching 
those in its own outer walls. We may therefore conclude that 
the aisles were vaulted, and consequently the triforium 
differently treated from that of the nave, where it is a mere 

retence, as the aisle must always have included its full 

eight. The basement on which the arcades stood éxists 
for a considerable extent on the south side, and we could 
make out the height of the pavement, portions of whose tiling 
remained in situ. 

The south transept has been entirely exhumed. It had 
ho eastern aisle, but one of the eastern apses so usually 
found in that position. .A Decorated sepulchral arch at its 
extreme south was found to be of remarkable height, and 
exhibited clear signs of medieval whitewash A Norman 
string above it, evidently in situ, which existed at the visit 
of the Cambrian Association, had been destroyed before the 
excavations commenced—so easily may important evidence 
on such points be lost. Whether the transepts had western 


* Compare Liandaff Cathedral, p. 52. 
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aisles is still uncertain ; the fact that the eastern bay of the 
north aisle was destroyed with them looks as if they had ; 
there are also some signs of jambs at the east end of the 
great southern addition; but it is not yet clear whether they 
are those of an original arcade, or of mere doorways between 
that addition and the south transept. 

The whole of the foundations discovered seem, with the 
probable exception of the extreme eastern chapel, to be of the 
untouched: Norman work ; so that any later alterations must 
have been entirely confined to insertions in the superstructure. 
It is easy to imagine the general effect of the building, which, 
with the varied grouping of the two towers and of the 
numerous apses, must have been one of the most picturesque 
of its kind. The choir and presbytery, as an example of 
a very complicated arrangement on a very small scale, seem 
especially valuable. 

The work is not yet so complete but that fresh discoveries 
may be expected ; and, as I before said, some very important 
points have been made out since my last visit. I trust I may 
some day see Leominster again ; in any case, should I learn 
anything worthy of note respecting the church, I will not fail to 
make it the subject of another communication to the Institute. 

I may add another question with regard to Leominster 
Church. I argued in the Archwologia Cambrensis, that the 
Early English addition included the site of the present 
Decorated south aisle, on the ground that the piscina and 
both the doorways of the porch are of the former style. 
The idea has been suggested to me by Mr. Jewitt, which 
had also occurred to me independently, that it is more 
probable that the Decorated aisle was a farther addition, 
and that these portions were built up again. I am now 
inclined to accept this theory, on account of the thorough 
rebuilding which my former view obliges us to suppose 
within a century after the original addition. The whole 
work, even in the porch, is, with these exceptions, Decorated 
from the ground, and not merely, as usual, rebuilt from the 
window-sill ; while the Early English architects of this very 
addition retained so much of the original Norman south aisle 
as suited their purpose. Unfortunately the evidence of the 
centre arcade, which would have decided the question, is 
lost, owing to a fire in the year 1699, which destroyed the 

“original arches and the east end of this part of the church. 
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NOTICES OF MEDILAZVAL SCULPTURE AND WORKINGS 
IN ALABASTER IN ENGLAND. 


Noumerovs tombs, effigies, and incised slabs of alabaster, 
are to be found in most parts of England, more particularly 
in the Midland counties ; and pits of the material still exist 
at Chellaston, near Derby, and at Fauld, under Feteny 
Castle, which have been worked time out of min 
* Marbellers in alabaster” are also mentioned as extensivel 
employed at Burton-upon-Trent, from an early peri 
probably, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. ese facts 
lead to the conclusion, that an extensive and valuable branch 
of native industrial art, though now almost forgotten, once 
flourished in this kingdom. 

The desire to invite attention to the use of this material by 
mediwval sculptors in England, rather than thoroughly to 
investigate so meroene a subject, has induced me to offer the 
following particulars. It is to be regretted, that in Stothard’s 
beautiful work on Monumental Effigies, as also in many of the 
County histories, the material of which tombs and effigies are 
formed has not been precisely mentioned ; and Mr. Gough, 
who is laudably accurate in such details, sometimes errs in 
designating the alabaster as white marble, as in the Beau- 
champ tomb at Warwick, one of the earliest examples, date 
about 1370 ;' but, so carefully selected was the alabaster 
of that period, for monumental purposes, that it is scarcely 
distinguishable from Carrara marble. 

The earliest specimen of ornamental carved works in 
alabaster is perhaps that still remaining in the Norman 
arch of the west doorway of Tutbury Church. “ This arch,” 
observes Mr. Garner, “has seven principal mouldings, of 
which the innermost but one is of baster ; all are richl 
adorned with zig-zag, beak-head, flowered, and other devices.” 
The most ancient remaining example, it is believed, of a 
purely sculptural character, is the cross-legged effigy, said to 
represent Sir John de Hanbury, in Hanbury Church, Stafford- 
shire. Its date appears not later than 1240. The material, 


Gough's Sep, Mon., vol i, part 2, p, 127. * Garner's Staffordshire, p. 143. 
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however, does not seem to have received much attention till 
a century or more later; but from about the middle of the 
14th century, it came gradually into very general use. 

fine and early example of this date is the Beauchamp 
tomb at Warwick, with the effigies of Thomas Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1369, and his lady, with statuettes 
around the tomb. About the same period Sir Thomas 
Posninge, in his will, dated 48 Edward IIL, 1374, bequeaths 
his body to be buried in the midst of the choir of the 
Abbey of St. Radegund in Kent, and appoints that a fair 
tomb should be placed over his grave, with the image of 
a knight thereon, made of alabaster.* Mr. Gough assigns a 
mutilated e in Radford Church, Notts, to Thomas 
Furnivall, who died 39 Edward IIL, 1369 ; but it is probably 
of later date. In the succeeding reigns, those of Richard II. 
and Henry IV., several fine examples occur, and amongst 
these may especially be noticed the beautiful tombs of 
Henry IV. and his Queen, at Canterbury ; that of Ralph, 
Earl of Westmoreland, and his two Countesses, in Staindrop 
Church, co. Durham ; and that of Thomas, Earl of Arundel 
and his Countess, in Arundel Church.* The monument in 
Old St. Paul’s (as described by Dugdale) of John of Gaunt, 
who died in 1399, was of ala r; the alabaster is stated 
to have been brought from Staffordshire. Tutbury and its 
vicinity was the property of John of Gaunt ; and in the records 
of Tutbury Priory, Robert Earl of Derby is stated to have 
translated the remains of Henry de Ferrers, and deposited 


* Dagdale Bar. ii,, p. 134, ‘as I learn from Mr. Davis, of Shelton, Staf- 

‘In Bakewell Church is an elegant fordshire,) at Willoughby-on-the Wolds, 
eanopied niche of alabaster, containing Wollaston, Markham-on-Trent, Clifton, 
the semi-effigies of Foljambe, , East and West Leake, 
who died 1376, and his lady Avenal, 1383. pice Meare Strelley and Langar. In 
Canes’ ngek bard chrome hty The same Staffordshire, as in Derby and Notts, 
author has alabaster and there is scarcely a church which does not 
tombe as oxisting in thefollowingchurches: contain alabaster tombs or effigies, snd 
frente Longford, erat Solney, ioe ease Mange po thaptncs to the ver 

. ae , Dronfield, Norbury, counties, there 

Aste Radborne, Kedleston, anaes places of the monumental vee of the 


Banbury Church a fine tomb and of tical alao of alabaster, of the 14th, 
Sir Hugh Calveloy, 1394 ; and from 15th 16th centuries, abound in most 
thomley Church a tomb and of Sir of our enthedral churches, At Tong, in 
Robert Fulshurat and Indy (Rich. 1. or , are fine early alabaster tombs 


Hen. IV.), very similar in style and work- of the Vernons ; and at Spiny, in Lin- 
manship to the Arderne tomb at Elford, colnshire, those of the Willoughbys of 
Stalfi Sir Robert fonght are eer: See Gough, vol. i, part 2, pp. 187- 
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the bones near to the high altar, where he erected a tomb 
of alabaster over them. During the recent excavations at 
Tutbury Church, in an apsidal east end, were discovered 
some blocks of alabaster, but without ornament. At the 
close of the 14th century an oe fact is presented 
to our notice, in the exportation of the monument and 
effigy of John, Duke of Bretagne, first husband of Queen 
Joan of Navarre, for erection in Nantes Cathedral. He died 
November 1, 1399. For the honour of our country, observes 
Mr. Gough, it was executed by three English workmen, 
Thomas Colyn, Thomas Holewell, and Thomas Poppehowe, 
to whom the King, Henry IV., granted a passport to carry 
it over, February 9,1408. This permission occurs in Rymer's 
Foodera, and a representation of the tomb is given in 
Lobineau’s Histoire de Bretagne, p. 498.5 This tomb existed 
till very lately at Nantes ; but by a recent communication from 
M. Lecointre Dupont, of Poitiers, to Mr. G. B. Davis, of 
Shelton, Staffordshire, it appears to have been destroyed 
or removed, In character it was very similar to those of 
knights in England, of the same period; and, considering 
that it was executed by order of the Queen, it is not unlikel 
that the same artists, by whom this work was senda 
were employed on some of the fine tombs above noticed. 
Although no mention is made of the locality in which these 
workmen lived, it is possible that they carried on their 
art in London, obtaining their material from Derbyshire or 
Staffordshire.® 


* The effigy is deseribed by Gough, Sep. assidendum et ponendum ad proosens ordi- 
Mon. vol, riaghahey p. 35. Some notion navit mittendum.” It 


re tations given in Montfancon, Mon, the said barge, on his to Britanny, 
France, vol. iii, pl 32; and a and Rymer, Food, vill, 
drawing of the same subject may be found pp. 510, 511 
in the * In the this 
by Gough to the Bodleian, tomb to Mr. Tennant, the mineralogist of 
tome v., f. 40, by the S he informed me that he had 
x. 


i» quam tomb, hi to bo as late as 

tannin defi nwondam 1659. I would aiLoanpiebodes nal oq 

viro suo, fieri Bargen de Seynt Institute, who are in the habit of visiting 
N de Nantes, in Britannia, unacum the continen: to note any similar examples ; 
tribus m nostrorum Anglicorum, I feel con that few aro 
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A few years later we find that Sir Hugh Burnell, in his will, 
dated Oct. 2, 1417, bequeathed his body to be buried in the 
choir of the Abbey of Hales, co. Salop, “under a fayre tomb 
of alabaster,” there prepared by himself, near to the body of 
Joyce, his wife.’ 

Whether the tomb and effigy of Thomas, first Earl of Derby, 
are of alabaster, or still exist, I have not ascertained. By his 
will, dated July 28, 1504, he provides a tomb to be placed in 
Burscough Priory Church, near Lathom, Lancashire, the 
oe burial-place of the Derby family, with images of 

imself and his two wives ; and he likewise appoints that the 
“ personages” which he had caused to be made for his father 
and mother, grandfather and great-grandfather, should be 
set in the arches of the chancel, in the places provided.® At this 
period, however, alabaster was extensively used for effigies 
and tombs. Sir William Compton, by his will, dated March 8, 
14 Henry VIII., 1522, orders a tomb of alabaster to be 
made for his father, and set over his grave, and his arms 
eut thereon.* 

About this date we have proof of at least one locality where 
the alabaster was wrought ; and, subsequently, through the 
researches of a talented member of the Institute, we have been 
made acquainted with the names of two of the tomb- 
makers, or “marbellers,” at Burton-upon-Trent. 

Leland, in his Itinerary, thus speaks of the works at this 
place,—*At Burton are many marbellers, working in alabaster,” 
an expression fromi which we may infer that they were 
not newly established there, but that the manufacture had 
existed long previously to Leland’s visit, and continued at 
that time in a flourishing condition. At a later period, in 

‘Mp the "Liidieed” coustion ‘such afigies 
* Among the slabaster tombs of the abound, and in our cathedral ch 


15th cent., are those of Sir Edmund de ne er a aa daa ie 
Th and his lady, 1418;  Fitealan are to be seen, sculptured in this 
Avena De Marmions 


Stanley * Dugdale, Bar. vol. ii., p. 402. 
effigy at Elford ; those at Tong, Salop ; * Shaw, Hist. of Staffurdshire, vol. i, 
& mutilated figure of a knight, finely p. 13 Sir Oswald Mosley, ina commu- 
sculptured, at Bakewell Church, time of nication with which I have been ray 
Henry IV. ; the Arden tomb, in Aston favoured, observes, after stating the dif- 


Church, Warwickshire ; Sir Humphrey  ficulty of in the subject at 
de Stafford and Indy, 1450, at Bi +»  Burton,—* The last person who had works 
: ne forttomb, of this descri Barton, for toys 

at Wimbourn Minster; a Harcourt and = rather than and tombs, was named 
lady, at Oxon; the Burnett, but manager's mame was 
effigy, in Great Brington .  Ineley ; he came from Suffolk ; and after 
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the réign of Elizabeth, Camden notices Burton as still famous 
for this branch of native industry. 

To the interesting researches of Mr. Evelyn Shirley, and a 
communication brought by him before the meeting of the 
Institute at Oxford, as also to the family evidences comprised 
in the “ Stemmata Shirleiana,” privately printed by the same 
gentleman, we are indebted for two elaborate contracts for the 
sculpture and erection of alabaster tombs and effigies. The 
first, printed at length in the Journal, vol. vii, p. 185, is an 
Indenture, dated September 20, 23 Elizabeth, 1581, between 
George Shirley, executor of Thomas Fermor, Esq., and Richard 
Roiley with Gabriel, his son, described as tomb-makers, of 
Burton-upon-Trent, who coyenanted to work a fair tomb of 
alabaster stone, at or near Mr. Fermor’s grave, in the church 
of Somerton, Oxfordshire, with effigies of that gentleman, in 
armour, and of his wife, according to the minutely detailed 
instructions regarding the costume and ornaments, the 
heraldry, and inscription. The tomb itself was to measure 
64 ft. by 4 ft., its height being 5 ft. The tomb-maker 
covenanted to complete the work for the sum of 40/., and 
he received a further gratuity of 408.3 The executors’ 
accounts comprise various entries relating to the conveyance 
of the tomb to Somerton, for which the “waynman” received 
4/. 3s. 4d., as also to the setting up of the tomb, and grating 
before it, and the painting the said tomb. 

Ror ee as 1 am informed by the Rector of 
merton, is in reservation, and is composed of pale- 
coloured alabaster. " mi 

The second contract above mentioned was for the 
construction of the tomb and effigy of John Shirley, Esq., 
father of George Shirley, Mr. Fermor’s executor, to be placed 
in the church of Bredon-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, where it 
still exists. A representation of this monument may be seen 
in the “Stemmata Shirleiana,” p. 63, where the contract is 
given at length, bearing date August 9, 27 Elizabeth, 1585. 
It is between Mr. George Shirley and the same parties, 
Richard and Gabriel Royley, of Burton ; but the document 
is not executed. The cost of the tomb, with a single 
twenty years or thereabouts he failed,and tho manufactare of sepulchral monuments 
the works were finally abandoned by a ceased there during the civil wars, and 
man named who succeeded has never again been revived.”’ 
him, and removed to Derby about thirty 3 Forty pounds may be considered ag 
years ago. I think it very probable that equivalent to 400/, at the present time, 
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effigy, recumbent on a mat, the whole painted and gilt, &e., 
was covenanted to be 22/. 

These contracts are rendered doubly interesting, as 
distinctly marking the locality where such works were 
produced, and the names of the artists employed. Soon after 
the period of the Royleys, from certain influences, this 
extensive branch of industry totally declined at Burton 
and at other localities whence the supply of alabaster had 
been obtained. Mr, Shaw, the Historian of Staffordshire, 
who resided in the neighbourhood, observes, after quoting 
Leland and Camden,—* How long Burton continued thus 
famous, we are not informed, but certainly there has been no 
such manufactory here of late years, though alabaster is still 
plentiful on the sides of Needwood Forest, particularly about 
Tutbury.” Lysons, in his History of Derbyshire, after stating 
the annual supply to the potteries and other places from the 
Chellaston pits at about 1000 tons, observes, citing Pilkington, 
that another pit existed at Aston ; and formerly there were 
others in the parish of Elvaston, on Ballingdon Hill, near 
Ambaston, places near Chellaston, from whence the most 
valuable supply of alabaster was obtained. These pits were, 
however, closed when Lysons wrote. 

There were doubtless other places besides Burton where 
alabaster was quarried, in former times. Harrison, whose 
“ Description of England,” prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
appears to have been written about 1579, in his chapter of 
quarries of stone for building, their variety and excellent 
quality, observes,—* Of white marble also we have store, 
and so faire as the Marpesian of Paris Ile—If marble will 
not serve, then have we the finest alabaster that maie else- 
where bee had, as about Saint Davids of Wales; also neere 
to Beau manour, which is about foure or five miles from 
Leicester, and taken to be the best, although there are diverse 
other quarries hereof beyond the Trent, asin Yorkeshire, &ec. 
and fullie so good as that, whose names at this time are out 
of my remembrance.” He speaks also of the “ plaister” of 
Axholme, dug in sundry places in Lincolnshire and Derby- 

ire, used instead of lime to “ blanch ” houses, and which he 
considered to be a fine kind of alabaster ; adding, in 
to the various kinds and uses of “ plaister,” that “ we have now 
devised to cast it in moulds for windows and pillars of what 
forme and fashion we list, even as alabaster it selfe: and 
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with such stuffe sundrie houses in Yorkshire are furnished 
of late.” * 

The disuse of this fine material for monumental purposes, 
for nearly three centuries, may be attributable to the decline 
of the art from want of patro and partly to the 
introduction of gunpowder into the pits in lieu of the 
medizeval saw and picks ; whereby an increased quantity of the 
material was obtained, but of unsound quality, and unfit for 
the purposes of sculpture. At Chellaston several indications 
of mediwval workings have recently been met with (1850-51). 
Iron wedge-shaped picks have been found, from 8 to 12 
inches in length ; early lewis holes have also been noticed, and 
saw-cuts, chisellings and pickings ; and at about 16 feet below 
the surface, a jug of half-baked ware, an oaken ladder, an S. 
hook similar to those in present use by frame sawyers, and 
a fine slab of alabaster, 7 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 7 in. 
skilfully sawn and in sound condition.® At Fauld, near 
Tutbury, not only are there pits in full work, yielding every 
variety, but pits long since abandoned are in many places 
observable, extending to the summit of the ridge on which 
Hanbury stands, This slope is still called “ The Castle Haye,” 
and extends north-east from Hanbury, towards Tutbury, It 
forms part of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and, in a survey of 
Royal Parks adjoining Needwood, taken in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, the following statement occurs,—* The park 
of Castle Haye has been disparked, and the herbage kept 
for the king’s use, The compass thereof exceeded four miles, 
and in it were plaster pits, the rent of which, with the herb- 
age, by the year was 5/. 5s., a considerable sum in those 
days.”° Both at Chellaston and Fauld recent demands have 
again brought the saw and pick into use, and not only have 
several fine blocks been quarried and remain at the pits, but 
depéts are being formed in London for the supply of this 
material for sculpture and architectural pi 7 Having 
recently, in the execution of the effigy and tomb of the 
late Earl of Powis, now placed in Welchpool Church, Mont- 
e. 0. Holinah et —o ahecdont in Dertpubice ond Shamerdannee 

We Oy RE Upeee tent ee coremaicnted of fr ; 
Smithy te pton, agent for Messrs. Carlisle; at Newark, ots; near bins 
Mr. H. Hil, propector of the Fala Se Sestak or Sa aut ames, thee 

7 Alabaster or gypsum occurs in the = 
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gomeryshire, tested the value of this material, I can speak 
with confidence in regard to the ease with which it is 
worked, and the advantage, in an economical point of view, 
as compared with marble; the chief, and perhaps only 
objections to its use, are the extreme difficulty of fine finish, 
and the ease with which it may be injured. 

The foregoing observations may, it is hoped, lead the 
antiquary to bestow upon certain subjects of investigation, 
connected with the sculptor’s art in mediwval times, more 
close attention than they have hitherto received in England. 
There are doubtless other points of interest in relation to 
the uses of alabaster in our country to which I have not 
adverted in these brief notices. Beside the productions of 
large dimension—efligies of life size, and stately tombs, to 
which attention has been chiefly called, there exist various 
elaborate works of minor proportion — panels or tablets 
representing groups of small figures, in high relief, sculptured 
in alabaster, and for the most part showing traces of rich 
colouring and gilding. Of these several remarkable 
examples have been produced at meetings of the Institute ; 
and = appear to have originally formed portions ot 
tabe e work, such as enriched the reredorse of an altar, 
or the shrine of a saint. Four such tablets were shown in 
the Museum, formed during the meeting of the Society at 
Norwich, and another is preserved at the Bishop's palace in 
that city. Of this class of sculptured relics are those curious 
representations of the head of St. John the Baptist in a 
charger, surrounded by figures of saints, One was placed in 
the Institute’s Museum at Salisbury by the Rev. Edward 
Duke, and there are two in the possession of Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols. All these appear to be of the 15th century, and 
as specimens of carving in alabaster, doubtless executed in 
England, they claim notice, not less than as highly curious 
examples of symbolism and design at that period.* 

EDWARD RICHARDSON, 


* Four of these sin tablets, repre- tion between the true alabaster of the 
nen vote a thygter ie rhadr 50 ancients, a carbonate of lime, and the 
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are not visible to assist in fixing the date. The ‘has not 
been represented with a shield in this instance, so that heraldry 
does not, any more than tradition, serve to indicate the family 
to which this monument belonged; but from the character 
of the armour, it may be assigned to the early part or middle 
of the XIIIth century. _ It should be observed that the hood 
e perp of mail conforms to the globular shape of the 
ea 

The wood engraving, which accompanies this account, 
gives a faithful representation of another example of this 
class of monumental sculpture, afforded by the County ot 
Kilkenny, The old church of Kilfane, in the Barony of 
Gowran, appears from its existing sculptured details to have 
been built at the close of the XIIIth century, or commence- 
ment of the XIVth. On the erection of the present parish 
church, the older structure became disused as a place of 
worship, and served as a school-house ; and I have been 
informed by several individuals who some thirty years since 
attended as children at this school, that this sculpture 
lay on the floor, and that the punishment for idle or 
refractory urchins was a compulsory kiss bestowed on the 
stony lips of the “ Cantwell fadha,” the Tall Cantwell, as the 
effigy was traditionally named in the Irish 
Subsequently the figure was buried beneath the surface to 
save it from injury, and so it remained for many years. In 
September, 1840, I well remember working hard with spade 
and shovel to disinter the knight for the purpose of obtaining 
a drawing : when the rubbish was cleared away I saw at 
once that this was no common monument, and the necessity 
of doing something for its preservation strongly presented 
itself ; accordingly a subscription was entered into, and an 
attempt was made to remove the slab to the aisles of the 
Cathedral of St. Canice at Kilkenny ; from several causes, 
however, the project fortunately was not put in execution. 
I say fortunately, for from the mode of transit contemplated, 
and the immense weight of the slab, it is extremely probable 
that some injury would have resulted to this valuable monu- 
ment. From the period alluded to, down to the summer 
of 1852, matters remained as before, and the knight lay 
safely beneath the protecting rubbish. Several circum- 
stances, however, combined to force on the committee of the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Society the importance of saying 
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the sculpture from possible destruction. It was accordingly 
determined to obtain a mould from the effigy itself, as the 
most effectual way of perpetuating its peculiar features ; 
this has been, by the kind permission of the Archdeacon of 
Ossory, effected ; and four casts have been made therefrom, 
one of which was exhibited at the National Exhibition at 
Cork, and rests finally in the Museum of the Royal Cork 
Institution ; a second has been transmitted to the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin, and has there elicited 
much interest ; a third has been executed for the Court of 
Irish Art, in the Great Industrial Exhibition of 1853, now 
open at Dublin; and the fourth has been reserved for the 
Museum of the Kilkenny Archaéological Society. 

These measures have been undertaken by the committee 
of the Kilkenny Society as calculated not only to preserve 
a curious, and in Ireland almost unique, relic, but also as 
tending to make the Society favourably known to the Irish 
public, as being alive to the importance of saying the monu- 
ments of the past from demolition.’ 

The Cantwell, or de Cantaville, family was amongst the 
early Norman settlers in the counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary. Thomas de Kentewall is one of the witnesses to 
a charter nted by Theobald Walter, first chief butler of 
Ireland, to his Town of Gowran, in the reign of Henry II. 
The Cantwells early ease large property in the county 
of Kilkenny, on which stood the castles of Cantewell’s Court 
near Kilkenny, and of Stroan and Cloghscreg in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Kilfane. That this monument 
represents a Cantwell is proved by the evidence of 
Heraldry. The shield is charged with a bearing, which, 
without the tinctures, may be blazoned as—four annulets, a 
canton ermine, the bearing seen on the seal of John Cantwell, 
attached to a deed of Walter Fitz Peter de Cantwell, and 
Peter Fitz Peter de Cantwell, dated 46 Edw. IIL, and on the 
seal of another John Cantwell, affixed to a deed dated 15th 
Henry VIL? Probably this effigy was sculptured in memory 
of Thomas de Cantewell, who, by a writ dated at Thomas- 

1 A special subscription has been com- Record Room, Kilkenny Castle, 
meneed to defray the cost incurred, which the Ormonde MSS. Burke gives—G 
the ordinary funds of the Society are five annulots, and pps} wees 
ae to meet. six annulets Pade coat a) itwell, 


: documenta are preserved in the in Ireland, &e, 
Vou. xX. » 
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town in the county Kilkenny, in the year 1319, was exempted 
from attending at assizes, on the plea of being worn out 
with age (Rot. Pat. 13 Ed. IL, No. 33). Tombs, it is well 
known, were occasionally erected by persons before their 
decease,—perhaps such was the case in this instance. A 
suit of mail, without any portion of plate, defends the 
body, the head and throat are protected by a chaperon of 
mail which falls over the hauberk ; the chaperon is flattened 
at top, presenting the appearance of a slightly elevated cone; 
a long triangular shield, very much curved, and charged in 
relief with the arms before described, is supported on the 
left side by the shield-strap, passing over the right shoulder, 
and some acorns with oak leaves are carved in the stone as 
a support for its point. A surcoat is worn over the hauberk, 
confined by the sword belt at the waist, and the sword lies 
under the body, the end appearing between the legs; the 
right arm (the hand being , and the mailed gauntlet 
hanging by is extended by the side; and the right | 
crossed over the left. The feet are supported by well cary 
clusters of oak leaves with acorns, and the spurs are broadly 
rowelled, The effigy is well sculptured, a parently in 
Kilkenny marble ; the contour of the head and neck is fine, 
the legs and feet are well formed, and the folds of the 
surcoat are disposed with considerable elegance ; but the 
shoulders are narrow, the chest flat, and the right arm badly 
designed. The entire absence of plate armour prevents us 
from assigning this effigy to the successor of Thomas de 
Cantwell, as the latter was not dead in 1319 ; but as he was 
an old man at that period, the broad rowelled spur forbids 
us to assign it to his predecessor, who must have died early 
in the XIIIth century, and the character of the oak-leaf 
foliage would also point to about 1319. It is carved with 
the marked vigour and truth to nature, characteristic of the 
Decorated style of architecture which then came into vogue, 
It seems also probable from the style of the building that 
this Thomas de Cantwell was the founder, or at least 
re-builder, of the ancient church of Kilfane. 

In addition to the two remarkable relics of Monumental 
Sculpture, which have been described, I am desirous to bring 
under the notice of the Institute a fragment of a very 
singular example of early Irish art, likewise to be seen in 
the county of Kilkenny. It is a portion of an engraved 
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slab, possibly sepulchral, resembling the incised stone 
memorials of frequent occurrence in England, and it exists 
at Jerpoint Abbey, where it at present serves as a head- 
stone to the grave of some peasant, there interred in recent 
times. This curious specimen of incised work exhibits, as 
will be seen by the accompanying representation, the lower 
portions of two figures, of dimensions rather below life-size. 
They are armed in mail, represented by parallel rows of 
rings, according to the earlier mode of indicating that kind 
of armour, as seen on the effigies of the XIIIth and early 
part of the XTVth centuries. In this instance the chausses, 
or hose of mail, are fastened below the knee by straps of a 
very peculiar kind, formed with a broad piece in front, and 
narrow double thongs passing round the limb behind. I am 
not aware that any representation of such an appliance of 
military costume, resembling a garter, at this period, has 
been noticed, either in works of Monumental Art, or 
illuminated MSS. An able writer on Costume, indeed, in 
his curious remarks on the origin of the garter, and its 
choice as a knightly symbol by Edward IIL, affirms that he 
had doubted whether any garters were worn by men in 
those days, no indication of such an article occurring upon 
any monument or in ay illumination® The feet of the 
figures, on the curious slab at Jerpoint Abbey, are unfortu- 
nately deficient, and the upper part of the slab has likewise 
been broken away. In its mutilated condition it is difficult 
to ascertain the precise intention of the design, and posture 
of the figures ; but I may mention that some persons, who 
have examined it with care, have entertained the notion that 
one of the figures is represented in the cross-legged attitude, 
and that this slab may be added to the list of examples of 
that peculiar conventionality in the earlier Sepulchral 
Memorials of Ireland. 
JAMES GRAVES. 
* Planché, History of British Costume, tion of garters (cintolini) in Boceacio's 


p. 146. In the later edition of 1847, the Decameron, written in the times of 
author observes that he had found men- Edward [I]. 
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Wui.e the churches and chapter houses, the cloisters and 
refectories which were erected by the religious communities 
formerly existing in this country have justly engaged a large 
share of attention, the humbler buildings which they raised 
on their rural possessions have been comparatively neglected. 
Yet the same union of architectural taste and good construc- 
tion is to be found in either class ; the remains of their 
manor houses and their barns and dovecotes, 
abundantly show the aalioation of the same principles to 
which the durability and beauty of the more important 
structures are due. Among the examples to which we can 
still refer, for the illustration of their architecture in con- 
nection with rural economy, there are ar few now in 
existence more deserving of notice than the buildings 
erected on the lands once belonging to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. Though a few fragments but faintly indicate 
what were the “ampla et perpulcra maneria” of Wrington, 
Kast Brent, and Sharpham, there still remain the Barns at 
Pilton, at Doulting, and at Glastonbury itself—the last of 
which, as has been said, is a structure far more beautiful and 
monumental than many a modern church—and also the 
remarkable buildings, of which 1 propose to give some 
account, viz., the Manor-house of Meare and the small house 
near it, traditionally known as the Abbot's Fish-house. 

Meare is about three miles west of Glastonbury, situate 
on a small piece of firm ground rising slightly above the 
marshes (or, as they are called in Somersetshire, moors) 
which surround it on all sides. In consequence of its 
situation, it is in early times always spoken of as an island. 
The name is obviously derived from the mere or lake which 
existed on the north side of the village until the beginning 
of this century. It came into the possession of the Abbey 
of Glastonbury in the seventh century, and on account of the 
abundant supply of fish furnished by the mere, of the facilities 
afforded by its position for the swanneries, heronries, &e., 
in which our ancestors so greatly delighted, and of its 
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nearness to Glastonbury, it appears to have been always 
greatly valued by the monks. The minute and circumstantial 
accounts, both of the manor-house and of its various appur- 
tenances, which have been preserved, enable us, with the aid 
of the oreane remains, to form a very good idea of what 
our ancestors deemed a “ right goodly manor.” 

According to the legends of Glastonbury, St. Benignus, 
the successor of St. Patrick in the see of Armagh, and 
afterwards in the Abbacy of Glaston, passed the latter part 
of his life as a hermit upon this island, and the mere is said 
to have been formed at his prayer. Passing, however, from 
legend to history, we find that the mere and the adjacent 
islands were among the earliest donations to the Abbey of 
which we have any apparently authentic record. Kenewalch 
or Cenwalla, King of Wessex, granted the fishery with other 
property in 670 to Abbot Beortwald, or Brithwald. This 
charter of donation is a curious example of the turgid style 
which the Saxons affected in the composition of such 
documents, and the anathematising clause is very singular. 
The more important parts of the charter are as follows :— 


* Ego! Cedwalla terram que dicitur Ferramere unum cassatum Beortwaldo 
Abbati libenter largior, necnon duas parvas insulas, hoc est cum captura 
piscium in utraque parte stagni cum paludibus, silvis is apium 
et omnibus ad se pertinentibus dabo ei ut habeat diebus vite sue 
et post obitum suum cuicumque volverit derelinquat. Corroborayimus 
nune ¢rucisque signo confirmato hoc donativum stabili jure gratum et 
ratum decerno durare quam diu vixero (et ?) poli terras atque equora ciren 
ethera siderum jusso moderamine volvet (volvent ?) — Si quis autem nisus 
fucrit hujus mee donacionis testamentum confrin aut adimere conatur 
ipse acrius multatus sit infernalis ergastuli pena demersus quam co demon 
vel diis dampnatorum paravit. Ego Cenwalla basilleos Westsaxonum 
proprie manus subscripcione sancte crucis ene ee effigiem nemo qui sc 
regeneratum in Christo noverit hujus largicionis donum presumat.”” 


Here follow the names of the witnesses, 


In this charter the island is called Ferramere, and in a 
charter of King Ina, in confirmation of this and other grants, 
Ferlingmere. In. later times, however, these names seem to 
have been restricted to the lake, the island or the manor 
being called simply Mere. Under this name it appears in 


* As Kenwalch was then King of the there are evidently other inaccuracies in 
West Saxons, this most likely is an error the copy of this charter given in the 
of some transcriber, the name in the Monasticon, 1, p. 47 (last edit.), whence 
subseription being written Cenwalla; and this extract is taken, 
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Domesday (tom. i. fo. 90) as an appendage to the manor of 
Glaston, and is there thus mentioned :-— 

“To this manor [i. ¢. Glaston] adjoins an island, which is 
called Mere, where are 60 acres of land. The arable is one 
earucate ; and 10 fishermen, and 3 fisheries, which pay 
20 pence ; and 6 acres of meadow, and 6 acres of wood, and 
2 arpents of vineyard. It is worth 20 shillings.” 

The great wealth of the Abbey of Glastonbury excited the 
cupidity of its neighbour, Savaricus, Bishop of Wells, and he 
in 1193, availed himself of his relationship to the Emperor 
of Germany to procure, as one of the conditions of the 
liberation of Richard Cour de Lion, the annexation of the 
Abbey to his Bishopric. The Abbot, Henry de Swansey, 
was summoned to the continent, and met the King at 
Haguenau in Alsace, where all the conditions of this bargain 
were arranged. The Abbot’s consent was purchased by the 
promise of a bishopric, which was given him shortly after, on 
the vacancy of the see of Worcester. The papal sanction to 
such annexation was also obtained. The monks of Glaston- 
bury, however, were refractory, and a series of disputes 
commenced, which lasted until 1218, and are narrated at 
very great length in the chronicle of Adam of Domerham 
(De Rebus gestis Glastoniensibus). The whole controversy 
presents a curious picture of the manner in which a question 
involving ecclesiastical rights was then litigated, one side 
obtaining decrees from the Pope, the other opposing to their 
execution prohibitions obtained in the King’s courts. Adam 
of Domerham bewails the unhappy state of the monks : 
“Quos nunc regiorum jacula Hee Arlee confodiebant nune 
apostolicorum turbines mandatorum supra vires concuscie- 
bant. Quo tempore tam monachi quam Savaricus citra 
ultraque mare continue discurrentes utrique sue parti 
suffragancia indefatigabiliter impetrare nitebantur.” These 
proceedings were diversified by an occasional recourse to 
armed force ; the Bishop in the first instance made a forcible 
entry into the Convent and confined the refractory monks 
in the infirmary for the whole day without food. On one 
occasion some of the retainers of the Abbey were killed by 
the Bishop’s men, in taking forcible possession of one of the 
manors, and the Abbot elected by the monks, William Pica, 
is alleged to have been poisoned at Rome, where he went to 
prosecute his suit. Commissioners were at length nominated 
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by the Pope, with powers to settle the dispute, and by them 
the Manor of Mere, with eight others, estimated as one- 
fourth of the possessions of the Abbey, were assigned to the 
Bishop ; but the Convent was to retain the right of fishing 
“in the water of Feringemere,” conjointly with the Bishop. 
The monks, as may be supposed, were most unwilling to 
acquiesce in this spoliation, and appealed against the decision 
of the commissioners. In 1218, a final arrangement was 
made, by which the Bishop gave up Meare and five other 
manors, retained only three, and renounced his claim to 
the Abbacy. 

Abbot Michael de Ambresbury, elected in 1235, was 
active and successful in still further recovering the ancient 
rights of the Convent, and Adam of Domerham exultingly 
relates that “Dictus Michael paulatim et prudenter ac sine 
strepitu memoratum episcopum [#. e. Bishop Joscelin] jam 
senescentem et debilem dissaysivit, suecessoremque suum 
Rogerum, viz., episcopum virum simplicem et senem ac 
hujus (modi?) negociorum inexpertem omnino exclusit, et 
Glastoniam ad pristines libertates restituit.”—His proceedi 
were not always of so quiet a kind, as the chronicler tells 
that the possession of some of the alienated property was 
recovered “ non sine vi armata.” 

In consideration of these eminent services when, in 1252, 
on account of age and infirmities, he resigned the Abbacy, a 
residence within the Abbey precinct was Pay a to him, and 
the Manor of Mere was granted to him for life as a country 
house ; the fishery being reserved to the Convent ; it was 
provided that the monks should maintain at Mere a custos 
or warden, of the fishery, moors and bounds. 

In the course of the XIlIth century disputes arose 
between the Convent and the Dean of Wells, relative to 
their respective rights in the moors surrounding Meare, and 
in the account of one of these quarrels given by Adam of 
Domerham, the “custos more” is mentioned as seizing and 
detaining the boats of the Dean, which were unduly intruding 
upon the waters of Ferlingmere. These quarrels were at 
length settled, and a deed made at Westminster in 1275, by 
which the rights of the disputants were clearly defined as to 
the Mere and other matters, The Abbot's right to the 
manor and the fishery was fully acknowledged, but the Dean 
and his tenants were to be allowed to navigate the waters 
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from sunrise to sunset ; this restriction to daylight being no 
doubt introduced in order that nocturnal voyages might not 
afford opportunities for illicit fishing. 

Adam de Sodbury, who became abbot in 1322, and died in 
1335, obtained the appropriation to the convent of the recto 
of Mere, and Johannes Glastoniensis relates of him (p. 267), 
that, “ Capellas et cameras apud Mere Pulton et Domerham 
fecit construi speciosas cum aliis sumptuosis adificiis. 
Ecclesiam parochialem de Mere fecit dedicari et curiam 
ibidem lapideo opere communiri cum vinariorum [viva- 
riorum ?} delectu.’ 

It is not quite clear whether this passage is to be under- 
stood to mean that this abbot builé the manor-house as well 
as walled it about, but as its style, as well as that of the 
chancel of the church, corresponds very well with the date, 
it seems probable that both were his work. The fish-house, 
being identical in style with the manor-house, may also be 
attributed to him. 

Collinson (History of Somerset) says the manor-house was 
built by Abbot de Cancia, about 1300, but he gives no 
authority for this assertion, and the style of the existing 
building does not appear to admit of so early a date. 

No notice of any interest, connected with Leas, occurs 
from the time of Abbot de Sodbury until that of Abbot 
Richard Beere : the latter abbot added considerably to the 
manor-house. In 1517 he made a.perambulation of the 
estates of the abbey, and caused a terrier to be compiled 
containing the results of thissurvey. This, and the survey 
made by “Richard Pollard and Thomas Moyle, esquyers, 
generall surveyors of the king’s highnes landes,” in 1539, 
contain a very full account of the manor and its appurte- 
nances ; the one frequently furnishing particulars wanting 
in the other. In the terrier the house and its outbuildings 
are thus mentioned :-— 


“Est ibidem lerum et amplum manerium antiquitus fundamentam 
et per Dominum fe toi nunc cum novis cameris ornatum cum stagnis 
piscinis et pomeriis infra procinctum ejusdem manerii muratum ex magna 
altitudine et spissitudine murorum ‘lapidibus fortiter circumvallatum, 
continens infra muros proedictos 111 acras 1 , 

“Item grangea cum bartona ibidem et domus exterior vocata Wodehouse 
in australi parte manerii predicti continens 111 dimidiam. 

* Insuper inum et pomerium in orientali dicti manerii 1 ac 11 
pertic et In aye cum virgulto ibidem continens 1111 ae | pertic, 
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* Est ibidem domus columbarum que non existimatur hie quia columbella 
inde provenientes expenduntur in familia Domini, tamen reddere solebat 
XX 8. per annum." 


The other survey notices the house as follows :— 


nso bdng ating fr arg al, Sen ala where i covered 
a ent building having a fa , thone balfe whereof is co 
with’ leade and’ dhother with aoa with viii fayre chambers, a propre 
chapell, with a kytchyn; buttery and pantrye and all other howses of 
office very necessary. Finally, the sromsshegien-wemaccebehsney as 
thayer thereof is not very holesome saving to such as have contynued long 
therein, whereunto are a ing iii fayre orehardes, well played 
with fruteful trees, with iii ponds in them conteyned, f of all 
maner of fysshe which is not here put in value, untill the king’s nr T= 
pleasure therein be known. ons Piette Ph ES ae 


No details are given in this survey as to the outbuildings, 
but the Mere is mentioned as follows :— 


“ ; 
* 


Fysshinges. 

“* Also there ys apperte: unto the sayde manor one fysshing called 
the Mere brit in eiretate Fyre les sad myle and an halfe brode, 
wherein are great abundance of pykes, tenchs, and jeles, and of 
divers other kynde of fysshes whieh hathe allwayes ben kept to the use 
of the house, and is worthe by the yere to be letton to forme xxvi li, 
xiii 8. iiii d.’’ 

In Abbot Bere’s terrier the mere is said to be one mile in 
length, and three-quarters of a mile in breadth: the difference 
between these estimates may have been caused by the first 
having been made in winter, and the second in summer, as 
Leland says of it that it was “ in winter a4 miles in cumpace, 
when least 24, most commonly 3.” The waters of the mere 
were enlivened by a flock or “game” of 40 couple of swans. 

Besides the mere there were four wears, at which were 
fisheries, two of which were let, one at 20s., the other at 
13s. 4d. 

Woods are mentioned in which the herons made their 
nests, and are stated in the terrier to have produced annually 
about 100 young. The later survey also mentions a “ game” 
of sixteen pheasants in these woods. 

At that time vast parts of the manor were almost value- 
less, about 85 acres on the west of the mere, being frequently 
under water, and on the north side was a moor containing 
3300 acres which was chiefly covered with heath, and only 
available as producing some pasturage. This is now entirely 

VOL. x. 0 
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above it, projects, and at the north-eastern angle of the 
other, or north-wing, is a small projecting building 
which also appears to have had an upper floor, now 
destroyed. A line of wall extended from the house to 
the west, and in this remains a doorway with decorated 
mouldings. This wall seems to have connected the house 
with the barton or farm-yard ; the barn, doye-cote, and stables 
remained until 1837, when they were pulled down, and 
nothing of them now remains except one or two archways. 

The additions which Abbot Bere made to the house have 
entirely disappeared, and I have been unable to ascertain the 
plan of them with any accuracy. The whole of the existing 
building appears to be of one date, which, as I have said 
above, is the earlier half of the fourteenth century. 
Excepting the alteration of the windows of the front into 
square-headed ones, the insertion of some modern doors and 
windows, and the blocking up of some of the windows, the 
house has been but little altered externally. Internally, 
the changes have been greater, and the original distribution 
of the space is now difficult to trace. The only rooms which 
retain their original fire-places, or anything of _ their 
ancient appearance, are the large hall at the north end of 
the building, and a room now used as a kitchen, which is 
below the southern part of the hall. 

The house it will be seen is of two floors throughout ; the 
" lower rooms are about ten, the upper about sixteen feet in 
height. The upper floor contained the principal rooms ; 
those on the ground floor are, however, not mere store- 
houses and cellars, as in the house of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, but well-lighted rooms with fireplaces ; with the 
exception of one small part there are no stone vaults, but 
the upper floor rests on strong beams supported by plain 
corbels. The kitchen is in the south wing, and was entered 
directly from the porch ; an immense chimney remains, but 
the fire-place has been altered in the inside. Whether the 
whole of this wing was occupied by the kitchen, or whether 
its western end was parted off to form another room, cannot 
now be ascertained. The southern end of the north wing 
had a room about 30 feet by 22. In this the original fire- 
place remains ; the corbels over it support the hearthstone 
of the fire-place of the hall which is immediately above it, and 
the same chimney shaft serves for both fires ; the north end 
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of this wing was evidently used as a cellar and store-house ; 
a part which is incl x Racer yery Bett ae 
segmental-arched stone vault, and had formerly iron doors. 
In what manner access to the upper floor was originally 
obtained it is now difficult to trace. I was very positively 
assured that a broad flight of steps covered bya slanting 
roof ran up in front of the southern end of the north 
wing. The wall, however, having been rough-cast outside, 
and papered inside, no trace of a door-way can be found, 
and it would be somewhat contrary to the usual arrange- 
ment, that a door from the exterior should be placed at 
the upper end of a hall.3 The lower end of the hall has 
three doors, west, north and east : those west and east must, 
I think, have opened upon external stairs, one communicating 
with the court, the other with the barton. The north door 
opened to the upper floor of the small projecting building, 
which was probably either a garderobe, or contained a 
winding stair. Whatever the arrangement of the stairs ma 

have been, it does not appear that they could have afforded 
ready access from the kitchen to the hall—a point generally 
very carefully attended to in medieval houses, 

The principal feature on the upper floor is the large room 
or hall which measures about 60 feet by 22, supposing it to 
have occupied the whole of the wing. The window at the 
end has a transom, and its lower lights, having never been 
glazed, retain the original wooden shutters; a projection 
will be observed on the mullion, made to receive the bolt of 
the shutter. The fire-place is a fine example of its period ; 
being represented in the annexed woodcut a description is 
unnecessary, The curious manner in which the central stone 
of the mantel-piece is supported will be observed.—Nearl 
opposite to the fire-place is a sort of shelf or bracket, on which 
remain the bases of five small shafts ; possibly this when 
entire formed four niches for the reception of small 

The existing roof is modern; the ancient one was in all 
probability very similar to that of the fish-house, with, 
perhaps, somewhat more ornament ; the ends of the at 
remain, inserted in the walls in the same manner. e 
other wing is now deprived of all original character 

sted what ee Lif the upper foe i pesition of 8 conten, aot sang bo Aeebion 


marked what is alleged to be © whether it really was 
ofapcreen, It is however not the ustal 
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internally, being diverted into a number of small rooms. It 
has a chimney corbelled out from its eastern end, but the 
fire-place is either destroyed or hidden, The windows on 
its north side are blocked up, and the only remaining trace of 
what it was, is the stone with three panels of perpendicular 
work carved upon it which is represented on the plan. 

The porch with the small room over it is finished by a 
singular gable surmounted by the figure of an abbot, which 
is clearly of fourteenth century work. It will be observed 
that no trace of the “ propre” chapel which once existed is 
to be found in the building as it now stands. 

Of the farm-buildings and other out-offices nothing 
remains, as I have said above, but very small fragments ; 
it is much to be regretted that no competent observer 
examined them before their destruction in 1837. Had they 
been preserved, we should have had an almost complete 
example of a fourteenth century manor-house with its 
subordinate buildings. 

Of the wall which is so much dwelt upon in Abbot 
Bere’s terrier, only one side remains, that on the north. 
It is about 150 yards long, and in its present state about 
12 feet high. Within this wall are remains of the fish- 
ponds mentioned in Pollard and Moyle’s surveys. One of 
them was filled up not many years ago by the present 
tenant of the farm. 

The other building which I have alluded to, the “ Fish- 
house ” as it is called, is about 150 or 200 yards to the east 
of the manor-house. The garden and orchard noticed 

see p. 16) in Abbot Bere’s survey as on the east of 

€ manor, seem very probably to have belonged to this 
house. If the “Botehaye” were the yard or enclosure in 
which the boats used in the fishing were kept, it would be 
very natural that the house of the superintendant of the 
fishery should be immediately adjacent. 

It is a remarkably unaltered example of a house of its date 
being entire* with the exception of a small projection which 
was once attached to the west end near the north angle. 

* Since the above was written, I have been down since 1800, and a person 


been kindly furnished by the Rev. Mr. now living states that he well remembers 
Ree ety ca Teens WH the Seliowing rings and chains fastened in the walla, In 
remarks : village 
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The plan, as will be seen by the view of the exterior, is a 
parallelogram. The ground floor is divided into three 
rooms, the central one measuring 15 feet 3 inches by 16 feet 
4 inches; those at each end, 8 feet 8 inches by 16 feet 
4 inches. The door opens into the central room, and in this 
is a fire-place divided into three parts, from one of which 
a small oven opens. These rooms are about 7 feet in height, 
the floor of the upper rooms forms the roof and rests upon 
stone corbels. In the western room is a door-way which 
gave access to the small projecting building now destroyed. 
A similar door-way led from it into the chamber above. 

The upper floor is divided into two rooms, the eastern 
measuring 24 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 4 inches, and the 
western, 8 feet 8 inches by 16 feet 4 inches. Both are 
covered by good open roofs of the same date as the house. 
This room is entered by a doorway at the top of an external 
stair, as will be seen in the view of the outside. 

This building which is very valuable as an almost entire 
and quite unaltered example of a small house or cottage of 
its period, was recently in a state bordering upon ruin. 
Mr. John Henry Parker of Oxford, having, however, called 
the attention of the proprietor, Sir Charles Taylor of Holly- 
combe, to its ruinous state, the latter has very libe 
directed that the repairs needful for its preservation should 
be made, and as Mr. Parker has undertaken to superintend 
them, it may be confidently hoped that this interesting relic 
of the domestic architecture of the fourteenth century will 
be preserved in its present primitive and unaltered state. 

The chancel of the church which is close to the manor-house 

has windows of very peculiar tracery, this no doubt is part 
of the structure which was dedicated by Abbot de Sodbury, 
and probably built by him. The mouldings, though not the 
same as those used in the house, do not seem to differ much, 
if at all, in point of date. The roof much resembles that 
of the fish-house, but is more ornamented. The south door 
of the nave has some remarkably fine iron-work of the 
fourteenth century. 
_ The walling of the church and of both the houses is of 
lias, no doubt from the quarries mentioned in Abbot Bere’s 
terrier ; the buttresses, jambs and tracery of the windows 
and other dressings are of an oolitic limestone. 


ALEX. NESBITT. 
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EXAMPLES OF MEDIEVAL SEALS. 


Ix a former volume of the Journal the intention was 
expressed, to collect from time to time, for the gratification 
of those who take an interest in Medieval Seals, notices of 
such unpublished examples as may be brought before the 
Institute.’ A scheme for the general arrangement of Seals 
was moreover offered, which, as we have had the satisfaction 
to be assured, has proved acceptable to the student of this 
branch of archaeology, and tended to encourage the appre- 
ciation of the subject, as a valuable auxiliary to general and 
personal history.2_ In resuming the proposed collection of 
materials for the History of Seals, we must advert with 
pleasure to the increasing attention recently given, both in 
our own country and on the Continent,’ to a class of 
Medieval Antiquities, valuable not less as examples of the 
progress of Art, than as authorities, of the highest authen- 
ticity, and by aid of which, historical truth may frequently 
be established. The hope may, as we believe, be entertained, 
that at the British Museum, where so much has recently been 
done towards a suitable illustration of National Antiquities, 
an extensive collection of impressions from English Medieval 
Seals may speedily be formed, available for public gratifica- 


tion and instruction. 


1. Leaden Bulla of Raimond du Puy (del Podio) of a noble family in 
Dauphiny, Custos, or Grand Master of the Order of St. John in Jerusalem, 
or Hospisallers. He suceeeded Gerard, the first custos, on his decease, 
about A.D. 1121. In that year Raimond addressed letters to solicit the 
succour of the faithful throughout Europe, accompanied by a Bull conceded 
by Pope Calixtus Il, Le compiled the first statutes of the order, and 


1 Arch. Journal, vol, ae 74. %% rapewee eth gern the second 
3 observations, é 7 volume w: ly be completed. 
Ae on SEZ AES ened ‘cunuel bebassiptioa ie anty tha iaiaoee 


practical 

CY ir ee prer s 
of seals assumed to be lay, whi by the 
not show themselves to be ecclesiastical ; learned Lepsius, which in the 
viz, like manner all seals must be Transactions of the Th An- 

al, which do not on — tiquarians, at Halle, in 1842-3, well deserve 
appear to be otherwise. attention ; as also the of Seals in 
fore! 


? 
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formed a systematic code for its regulation ; he was eminently distinguished 
be valour and military skill, in the interminable erin ad with the infidel, 


which Palestine and Syria were the scene, in twelfth pyre 
Raimond appears to have living in 1158, and he died about 1160.‘ 
The interesting relic, of which representations are here given, was found 


under the walls of Norwich Castle, and it is now in the valuable cabinet of 
Norfolk antiquities, in the possession of Mr. Robert Fitch, of Norwich, to 
whom we are indebted for its exhibition, On the, obverse s the 
custos kneeling at the side of a patriarchal cross; the d being,— 
% RAIMVNDVS CVSTOS HOSPITALIS HIERVSALEM. On the 
reverse is seen a church with three domes, doubtless intended to pourtray 
that of the holy sepulchre, so represented that the interior is shown, and 
the tomb of our Lord within the church, a cross being placed at the head, a 
lamp, or corona, suspended above, and an object, possibly intended for a 
censer, swinging at the foot of thetomb. The legend is : HOSPITALE 
DE HIERVSALEM. The establishment of the Hospitallers, it will be 
remembered, was adjacent to the Church of the Sepulchre; and existin 
remains of the building are described by Mr. Williams in the “ Holy City, 
vol, i., p. 391. 

2. Leaden Bulla of Raimond Berengarius, a native of hiny, who 
succeeded Roger de Puis, in 1365, as Grand Master of the ospitallers. 
In that year he commanded the fleet, united with that of Peter, King of 
Cyprus, in the expedition against Egypt. In 1374, his advanced age 





Bulla of Raimond Berengarius, Grand Master of the Hospitallers 163—1974. 


prevented his attendance at the great assembly of the Order at Avignon, 
where he was re ted by his lieutenant, Fernandés de Hérédia, and 
the Statutes of the Order were settled. Berengarius died in Nov. 1374. 
On this curious bulla the primitive design is retained, but modified : the 
badge of the cross may be i though very 

shoulder of the kneeling cusfos : at tho sides of the patri cross before 
him are introduced the letters 

the church are converted into Gothic tabernac The recumbent figure 
beneath the fragment of architecture, intended to represent the church, 


* Art de Verifier les Dates, tome II. 112, from Sebastian Paoli and Paci- 
edit, 1818, p. 106. Statuti del Sacro Pdi. Paoli, in his collection of the 
di S. Giov, Borgo Nuovo, 1674. Statutes of the Order, states that ho died 

* Art de Verif. les Dates, tome II. in a.v. 1373. 
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Lesden Bulla cf Raymond de Puis, Grand Master of the Hoepitallers, eirea 1120, 


Pound near Norwich Castle. In the enlleetion af Mr. Robert Finch. 





lmnprecaion of the Seal of Baldwin ce Rosai, appended to a deed amonjat the 
Barrington Muniments. 


lu the powsevsion of Me. G, Alas Low mare, 
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appears by the cross-nimbus to be our Lord's body placed on the tomb, thus 
typifying the presence of the Holy Sepulchre, as on the more ancient 
bullw. The legends are as follows :—Obverse, %« F. R. BERENGARII. 
CVSTOS-PAVPERVM. Reverse, %« HOSPITALIS- IHERVSALEM. 
The accompanying representations are from casts in sulphur supplied by 
Mr. Doubleday ; and there can scarcely exist a doubt that the original is 
the identical bulla described by Mr. Addison, as found during the repairs in 
the Templo Church, in 1830." His description closely agrees with the 
details of this bulla ; it does not appear, however, that he had seen cither 
the original, or impressions from it: he remarks—‘ These particulars 
have been furnished mo by Mr. Savage, the architect."" The workmen, by 
whom it was found, carried it off, and it appeared, as Mr. Addison said, to 
have got into the hands of strangers. The relic passed into the collections 
of the late Mr. Upcott, and a mould was fortunately taken by Mr. Double- 
day, from whom casts may be obtained. A. W. 


3. The Seal of Hawise, Lady of Keveoloc. We have here a personal 
seal, with an effigy, which may be referred to the latter part of the 
13th century, The matrix is of silver, and was found in digging 
® foundation at Oswestry. The legend in extenszo is SIGILLVYM 
HAWISIE DOMINE DE KEVEOLOC. Who this lady was, is 
not quite clear. The two escutcheons ought 
to assist materially in identifying her. From 
them we should infer that she was or had been 
married, and that the escutcheon in her right 
hand displays the arms of her husband, and 
that in her left those of her father, in accord- 
ance with the generality of Indies’ seals of that 
pore with heraldry upon them, She has, 
jowever, been supposed to be Hawise, surnamed 
Gadarn, daughter of Owen de Ia Pole, who 
married John de Cheriton in the earl yl of 
the reign of Edw. 11. on Journal of hester 
Architect. and Archaeol. Soc., part ii, p. 173.) 
Her father, who derived his surnamo from Pool, 
otherwise Welsh Pool, in Powis, died seised of 
the Manor of Keveoloe and divers others in . 
21 Edw. I., leaving a son, Griffin de Ja Pole, and herself. That manor 
and two others were assigned to Joan his widow for her dowor (see Abb. 
Rot. Orig. p. 81). Griffin the son died in 2nd Edw. II. without issue, 
leaving his sister Hawise sole heiress to himself and their father. Tho 
arms of De la Pole were or a lion rampant gules, as appears by the Roll 
t. Edw. II. p. 91; and we may presume they were adopted by John de 
Cherlton after his marriage, as the same arms are constantly attributed to 
him. These agree with the eseutcheon on the dexter side, To explain 
the arms on the sinister side, which are two lions passant, recourse has 
been had to her maternal grandmother, a daughter of John, Lord Strange 
of Knockin, but not an heiress, Her husband is said to have been 
Sir Robert Corbet, and his arms or, a raven proper: and Hawise has been 
pee to have imitated the example of his son, her uncle, Thomas 
Corbet, who died in Sir Robert's lifetime, and is stated to haye borne six 





* History of the Templars, Lond. 1642, p. 395, and Description of the Temple 
Chureh, Lond, 1843, p. 126, ti 


vou. x. x 
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ravens (instead of one), with his mother's arms, viz., Strange, gules two lions 
passant argent, on a canton; but if so, the canton was probably intended only 
as a brisure, because his father was living ; beside which there were other 
Corbets bearing or with ravens proper, and at that time, if a charge were 
repeated so as to amount to three or more, the exact number was not 
material. However, that was a very different thing from taking Strange 
on o separate escutcheon, as in this seal; and for an heiress to have 
differenced her paternal coat with no better reason, or indeed at all, would 
have been an anomalous proceeding. The two lions passant do not appear 
in the glass at Shrewsbury, the donation of Hawise and her husband ; 
who are there represented with heraldie decorations. Moreover, this 
Hawise was but 19 years of age in the 4th Edw. Il. (Dugd. Bar. I1., p. 71), 
and therefore the probable date of the seal is too early for it to have 
been hers. 

There was another Hawise to whom this seal may have helenyts 
namely, the paternal grandmother of Hawise Gadarn, who however lived 
till the 4th Edw, II. She was the wife of Griffin de la Pole, son of 
Gwenwinwin, or Wemmwin (according to the printed record), as appears 
by the Placita de Quo Warranto, 20 Edw. I,; and that Gwenwinwin is 
said by the Welsh authorities, and in Cal. Rot. Pat. 3 b., to have been the 
son of Owen Cyveilioch, or de Keveoloc, and is himself sometimes called 
de Keveoloc (Cal. Rot. Pat. 2b), Seeing the manor conferred a surname 
on these ancestors, and is found in the family ¢. Edw. L., the husband of 
this Hawise, who was in the line of descent, was most likely Lord of 
Keveoloc also. Now it appears by the pedigree of L'Estrange in Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, a family descended from Sir John Stran, Knockin, that a 
daughter of his named Avice married Griffin de la Pole; and t the 
authority for that statement is not given, yet, seeing Avice and Hawise are 
doubtless the same name, this seal corresponds with such a state of facts, 
and makes the truth of it highly probable ; for here is a Hawise Lady of 
Keveoloe, holding in her right hand the arms of De la Pole, and in her 
loft those of Strange of Knockin. In to the Lordship of Keveoloc, 
that manor may haye formed pet of the dower of Hawise the y 
and been afterwards given up by her, and then assigned as above mentioned 
for part of the dower of her daughter-in-law, Joan, the mother of Hawise 
Gadarn. It probably could be well spared by the arene ry for she had 
obtained from the king a grant of the manor of Strettondale (see Placita, 
de Quo Warranto, p. 885); and Griffin de la Pole, her son, being 
under age at his father’s death, the wardship of his lands held in capite 
was also granted to her (see Abb. Rot. Orig. pp. 88, 89). Under these 
circumstances the better opinion should seem to be that this was the seal 
not of Hawise Gadarn, but of Hawise, wife of Griffin de la Pole. 

The following pedigree, which, with the ion of the in 
parentheses, is derived from the published and D may 
render the foregoing remarks more readily intelligible, 


Owen de Keveoloc = (1 Gwenilian, ter of Owen 
e Gneanehd) 


Gwenwinwin, or Wommwin de = 
Kevooloc 
0 de la Pole = Hawise (dau. of 


Sir John 
Strange) d. 4 Edward II. 


J (dau. of Slr Robert Corbet, Oth 
iy hie with, Catherine Bioange) pas 


Griffin, d. 2 Edward IL, 2». Ha (Gadarn) = John de Cheriton. 


Owen dela Pole, d. 21 Edward L = 
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4. Seal of Maximilian of Burgundy, This official seal, of which a cast 
was recently brought under the notice of the Institute,’ is a beautiful 
example of the art in the sixteenth century. It is cireular, and 34 inches 
in diameter. The device is a ship of war with three masts in full sail ; 
on the sail of “ poeraenge is an escutcheon quarterly ; I. and IV. also 

uarterly, viz. 1. Modern Burgundy; 2. per pale Old B and 
Dredens ; 3. per pale Old Diesonds and Tigtore ; tas Forge an 
inescutcheon Flanders ; U1, and IIL, France modern, a bendlet ¢ in 
chief with a dolphin, for Bourbon- Mi nsier ; over all on an inescutcheon 
apparently a bar on a fess, but probably intended as a fess only, Borselle : 
Crest on a helmet, full-faced with five bars, an owl also full-faced ; above 
are the letters u.p.: Supporters, a lion and another beast, probably a lion 
also, but the sinister supporter is almost hidden by the mast. The sail of 
the fore-mast is semée de flammes, and on it are two staves raguly in saltire 
(as they appear on some of the seals of the Emp. Charles V.), charged at their 
intersection with a briquet ; and above is a pentagonal caillou, and imme- 
diately below the intersection three pellets, and at the bottom of the sail a 
gem ring with something passing through it. The sail of the hindmast is 
also semée de flammes, and on it are the like staves in saltire, charged at 
the intersection with s pentagonal caillou; above is an indistinct object, 
possibly an escallop, and immediately below the intersection three pellets, 
and at the bottom of the sail a snail with its shell. On the dexter of the 
staves isan. The s, which might be expected on the sinister, may be 
hidden by the flag next mentioned. Ona at the stern is a merman in 
armour, in his right hand raised to strike is a sword, and on his left arm 
& shicld (? charged). Along the top of the hull are ten shields with the 
arms following :— 

1? These are on the forecastle: the charges have not been 

2? satisfactorily made out, 

3. Modern Burgundy with its quarterings and inescutcheon as in the 
first and fourth grand quarters of the eseute on the main sail. 

4. A fess ntly charged with a bar, but probably intended as a fess 
only, for MS 

z Barry of six, in chief three annulets for Vieville,? 

6. France modern, a bendlet charged in chief with probably a dolphin, 
for Bourbon-Montpensier.* 

7. Three mascles, a chief paly, on a canton a lion rampant, for Berghes.* 


8. A cross charged with five escallops for St. Simon. 
9. Three cagles displayed for Brimeu.? | These are on 
10. Three bars for ures.” poop. 


The legend, which is on a scroll round the device, has the first two 
letters concealed by a turn of it ; but these and some defects from fractures 


A ur east from the collection of on the chief or of a bendlet gu. a dolphin 
the late Mr. been Seer rnememage a3 az, So a 
Burtt, at the Monthly Meeting, Jan, » Berghes or Hergue, Vert. 3 mase 
1853. Casta of this remarkable seal may arg,,on a chief paly or and ow. a canton 
a. 


be obtained, without difficulty, from Mr, with a lion rampant or. 
bar ay Hen iced * St. Simon, sa. on a cross arg, 5 escal- 
3 Viewille cheap pape oe on the PRR is eagles displayed 
or . gu. 
first two bars 3 annulets gu. : * Rambures, or. 3 bars gu. 


* Bourbon-Montpensier, France modern, 
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being supplicd in parentheses, it reads thus: (S1)GILLVM : MAXIMILIAN! ; A : 
BYRGONDIA : D(OMINI : BEY)ERIS : AC 3 VERIS ; M(A)RIS : PREPECTI :” 

On the box containing the east it was stated to be the ** Admiralty seal of 
Maximilian de Burgandy, Admiral sud cspitin qenucal of lim aeeiae seats 
conduct of Charles Emp. of the Romans, King of Germany, &c., 1543." 
The original is said to be now at Carlton Ride. 

This official seal is remarkable for the number of family alliances it 
displays, and the they occupy. The Maximilian named on it 
belonged to one of the illegitimate branches of Burgundy, descended from 
Duke Philip surnamed the Good, who died in 1467, and whose arms are 
those on the main-sail in the first and fourth grand quarters. The 
admiral was Lord of Bevres and Vere and some other places, and eventually 
a knight of the Golden Fleece, but not till 1546 ; which being after the 
date of the seal, the flammes, the briquet and caillou are not to be 
referred to that order, but to the house of Burgundy, and probably the 
staves raguly also; whatever may be the fact os to the ring and snail. 
He studied under Erasmus, and was intended, it is said, for an ecclesiastic; 
but afterwards devoted himself to arms; which change may have taken 
place after the deaths of his two elder brothers, who died young, had 
opened new prospects to him. He was the third son of Adolphus of 
Burgundy by fis wife Anne, daughter of John de Berghes, whose mother 
was Mary or Blanche St. Simon, by Adrienne de Brimeu his wife, whose 
mother was Adrienne de Rambures ; and which Adolphus was the son of 
Philip of Burgundy by his wife Anne, eldest daughter of Wolfart de Borselle 
by Charlotte de Bourbon-Montpensier his wife, aunt of Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, constable of France, who was killed at the taking of Rome in 
1527 ; and which Philip was the son of Anthony, the famous bastard of 
Burgundy, by his wife Mary, only daughter of Poter de Ia Vieville by 
Isabel de Preuve his wife ; and which Anthony was one of the illegitimate 
sons of the before-mentioned Duke Philip. As the father of Maximilian is 
said to have borne the arms of Borselle, sa a fess arg., on an inescutcheon 
over all, we may conclude, notwithstanding the peculiarity of the fess on 
this inescutchcon over all, that only a fess was really intended ; and if so, 
no doubt for Borselle. Mary de la Vieville and Anne de Borselle appear 
to have been heiresses ; but not so any of the other ladies whose paternal 
arms sre mentioned as occurring on the seal. Charlotte de Bourbon- 
Montpensier, at least, had not then, according to the rules of English 
heraldry, conferred any right to quarter her paternal coat; yet that coat 
was quartered, not only by Maximilian, but also by his father, though it 
may resumed for a brisure only, conformably with what was sometimes 
practised in France. The arms of this branch of Burgundy had been 
originally the quarterings and inescutcheon of Duke Philip their progenitor, 
with a baton sinister over all. As Maximilian’s grandfather Philip is said 
to have quartered Vieville, probably the baton was then di . The 
dolphin, which distinguished the Montpensier branch of Bourbon, was 
taken from the arms of their ancestors, auphins of Auvergne. Tho 


B 


* In the portion of this wheres the usual practice was to omit it, and use 
defect in the impression is supp either a genitive, or an aijective, at that 
—DOMINI : and—DN’'I: DE :—would time. Had DE been wd, the words 
occupy the same space, Imhof would Map giro peor 
seem to sanction the reading—DE, but V or LA VERE, as in Imhof. 
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shows that Chiflet and others, who represent the brisure of Bourbon- 
Montpensicr as having been at that date a ‘baton peri en bande" 
charged, &e., are in error. If that form of brisure had been introduced, 
it was then of rare occurrence. In like manner the baton sinister above- 
mentioned was not couped, but extended across the shield—W. S. W. 


5, Personal seal of circular form, with o remarkable device, a lion 
retrogardant, holding in his paws a dexter human hand! The tail termi- 
nates in a foliated ornament, similar to the designs of sculpture late in the 
XIlth century, or early in XIlIth, the period to which this seal may be 
assigned. The legend is — j% SIGILLVM BALDEW..DE RosETO. The 
impression, on white wax, is appended to a deed amongst the Barrington 
muniments, and was communicated by Mr. G. Alan Lowndes, who kindly 

nted to the Institute a selection of sulphur casts, taken by Mr. Ready, 
of Lowestoft, from the more remarkable seals in the large collection of 
decds, chiefly relating to the Priory of Hatfield Regis, Kasex, and now 
preserved at Barrington Hall. 

The document to which this seal is appended reads as follows (in extenso):— 


** Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego, Baldewinus de Rosei, concessi et 
reddidi Radulfo de Roset fratri meo, et ibus suis, in foudo et hereditate, 
ad tenendum de me et de meis heredibus, terram Hoieseim, quam Radulfus 
de Rosei pater meus ei dedit, per servicium quod eadem terra debet, scilicet, 
xx. den. ad xx. sol. de exercitu regis ct scutagiis, Testante Rogero de 
Toftes, Radulfo de Keneuuile, Ricardo Malamusea, Will’ do Lechesham, 
Adam de Rokelund, Rodland de Ridune, Matheo de Roser, Lamberd 
de Rosei,’’* 


Scutage or escuage was a commutation in monoy for knight-service, or 
the personal service of a knight in war. It may We Wand to the early 
of the reign of Henry II. As the Roseis do not appear to have held in 
eapite, the scutage mentioned in the above deed may be assumed to have 
been a contribution to that of their lord, who was probably the Earl of 
Woarenne, as they seem to have been his vassals. According to Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, vol. vii., p. 80, under Roses Manor in South Creek, Baldwin de 
Rosey or de Roseto, who held considerable lands of the Earl of Warenne, 
confirmed by deed without date all the benefactions of his ancestors to the 
Priory of Castle Acre ; and under Houghton in the same volume it is 
siated that William, the third Earl of Warenne, before 1146 confirmed to 
the monks of Castle Acre the tithe which Wachelin de Rosei granted them, 
and that Baldwin de Rosei confirmed the grant of his ancestors by an 
agreement made before Walter, Bp. of Norwich. For this no authority is 
cited, but it oceurred probably at the latter part of Baldwin's life, since 
there was no Walter Bp. of Norwich to whom this could apply till 1243; 
which would seem to be some Bo later than the probable date of the 
above deed. In Testa de Nevil, pp. 271, 287, and 354, o Baldwin de 


} The origin of this curious device has a lion’s head crowned, with a man’s hand 
not been ascertained, Another example in the mouth. 

may be cited, at a much later period, * The various modes of writing the 
Henry Long, eldest son of Sir Thomas name deserve notice ;—de Rosel, Roset or 
Long, of Dre, Cerne, was knighted in de Roseto, Roser. The deed is endorsed 
his father’s fetime by Henry VIII. for in 

his Condact at ‘Tirwyr in sight of Rad, Rosier.” Casts of this seal may be 
the king, who granted him a new crest;— obtained from Mr. Ready, Lowestoft. 
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Rosei or Rosey is mentioned as holding lands in Norfolk and elsewhere. 
This record furnishes no certain date, but it was compiled from inquisitions 
taken tempp. Hen. IIL. and Edw. 1. A Radulf de Rosei appears in the 
Great Roll of the Pipe 4th Hen. I., under Cambridgeshire, in connection 
with the Earl of Warenne. This was probably Radalf the fathor named in 
the deed. Two of the name appear as witnesses with Will. de Mandeville, 
Earl of Essex, to a confirmation by Galfrid de Say to Walden Abbey. 
(Mon. Ang.) These may have been the father son, though one is 
ealled de Rosey and the other de Roseto; for in the deed itself theirnames 
also differ. A Radulf de Rosey witnessed a confirmatory grant by Matilda 
de Say, after the death of her husband William de Bocland, to the monks 
of Walden, of a church, which her grandmother Beatrix de Say had given 
them. (Mon. Ang.) Beatrix died in 1207; but when William de Bocland 
died has not been ascertained, He was Matilda’s husband in 30 Hen. II. 
(See Mad. Form. Angl., p. 217.) Probably he died about the same time 
as Beatrix. However that may be, the grant by Matilda could hardly be 
earlier than 1207, and it is not improbable that was this Radulf de 
Rosei the son named in the deed; for the Earls of Warenne had lands 
both in Essex and Cambridgeshire, at no great distance from Walden. 
A Lambert de Rosei is mentioned as a benefactor to the monks in the first 
two grants by the second Earl of Warenne to Castle Acre Priory (Mon. 
Ang.) That Earl died in 1135, and therefore this could not be the 
Lamberd named in the above deed, though he may have been one of 
Baldwin's ancestors whose benefactions were confirmed by him. A Lamberd 
de Ros, probably for Rosei, appears as a witness to the grant by Drogo, son 
of William Dapifer de Gressinghall, to the same Priory (Mon. Ang.), but 
there ia nothing to fix its date. The churches of Lech are mentioned 
in the Earl's grants above referred to, most likely East and West Lexham, 
Norfolk ; and a William de Lechesham is among the witnesses to a grant 
by Godfrid de Lisewis to the monks of Castle Acre at Rainham (Mon. Ang.), 
which is addressed to John Bp. of Norwich, and witnessed also by William 
Prior of Lewis, whereby the date is ascertained to be between 1175 
and 1180. This William de Lechesham may possibly have been the 
witness to the above deed; but if so, he must have been advanced in years. 
A witness of the same name occurs to another t by the same Godfrid, 
but there is nothing to indicate when it was ob, 

In determining the date of the document above given, the peculiar form 
of it is not to be disregarded. Such a deed might be referred to the 
twelfth century, and can ly be much later than the commencement of 
the reign of Henry IIT. 

6. A: brass matrix, of cireular me diam, 1 in., bearing - heraldic 
escutcheon, charged with a coat which appears to be, barry nebuly of five. 
Around the margin is the legend, s’. stwoxis: Basset: The sens cpt 
or handle of the matrix is hexagonal, the extremity being pierced with a 
trefoil for suspension. It is supposed to have been the seal of Simon 
Basset, of Sapcote, co. Leicester, son and heir of Ralph Basset, or of 
Simon Basset, who was the grandson of the before-mentioned Simon, 
and died about 1528, of whom little is known except that he married, 
and left a son Ralph. Simon, the ather, was summoned in 
June, 22 Edw. I., 1294, to attend the king to advise touching weighty 
affairs of the realm; but Sir HH. Nicolas questions whether this can 
be considered as a regular Writ of Summons to Parliament. Ho was 
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further commanded to come to Portsmouth on Sept. 1, following, well 
furnished with horse and arms, to accompany Edward into Gascony.’ He 
died in 1296: his son and heir, Ralph Basset, was with the expedition 
into Scotland, 4 Edw. Il. The original arms of Basset of Sapeote seem 
to have been, arg. two bars sa., or barry undy, arg. and sa., at which time 
nebuly and undy were often the same. It is said that ¢. Edw. II. they 
were changed to or, three piles meeting in base gules, a canton vair. The 
best account of this family is contained in Nichol’s Leicestershire, vol. iv., 
under Sapcote, p. 889, et seqq., where the various changes in the Basset 
coat are mentioned, In the fet temp. Hen. IIL., edited by Nicolas, p. 10, 
it is probable that the word oundé is omitted. In the Roll of Arms, 
t. Edw. IIlL., the entry appears, *‘Monsire Basset port une daunsy, 
d'argent et gules, de vj. peeces.""* The matrix was found at Metheringham, 
near Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

7. Personal seal, with an heraldic escutcheon, charged with o maunch, 
the bearing of le Banaster, an ancient Shropshire family of note, The 
matrix was found on the property of John Arthur Lloyd, Esq., at Cae Hén 
farm, in Montgomeryshire, and is now in his possession. “te is of brass, 
and bears the legend—&. CCipllems, le banaster, 

An impression was presented by W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., who 
also kindly communicated the following particulars :—‘* This seal was found 
in May, 1843, in turning some compost, formed out of an old fence, taken 
up where a house is reported to have formerly 
stood. The arms of Le Banaster are, vert, a 
maunch argent, Blakeway states that the =~ 
Banaster family was formerly of Hadnall, Shrop- / 
shire, possibly from the time of the Domesday 
Survey. The name occurs, amongst the com- 
panions of the Conqueror, in the Roll of Battle 
Abbey. Blakeway asserts, also, that the arms 
wore, arg. across potent fleury sa. Mr, J. Morris, 
of Shrewsbury, states that William Banaster, 
of Yorton, near Hadnall, who witnessed in Sea! of William lo Bannster, 
12 Edw. LIL. a grant by Sir Robert Corbet, of Moreton Corbet, of land in 
Wem Brockhurst, married Matilda, daughter and sole heiress of Guy de 
Hadnall, whose arms were, vert, a maunch argent. William, son of this 
William Banaster, was living at Yorton, 25 Edw. IIL., and succeeded to the 
Haduall Estate prior to 30 Edw. Il. He was Escheator of co. Salop, as 
a by a document in All Souls’ College, Oxford, 44 Edw. III. (13 
March, 1378.) Mr. Morris supposes that this seal may have been used by 
this William le Banaster.” 

8. Personal seal with a device, a flower of six leaves, resembling the 
angemme or angenin, of French heraldry, but haying little filaments 
between the petals. It bears the name of Hugh de Treverbin. A detached 
impression, on dingy coloured red wax, with the deed to which it had in all 

robability been originally appended, was found amongst the muniments at 
Wardour Castle by Mr. Smirke, who communicated it a3 an exam of 
a form unusual amongst English seals, being an equilateral triangle. This 





3 dalo’s Bar. yo). i,, p- 382. been Ralph, Lord Basset, son of the second 
. of arms, about 1587-1350,edited — Simnon vermentioned, He was distin- 
by Sir H. Nicolas, p.40, This may havo guished in the campaigns of that reign. 
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form may probably havo originated in that of the shield; escutchcon- 

matrices of seals are not of rare occurrence on the continent. 
Heincecius gives a few examples, some with the in curvilinear, 
like that of the defence termed a * kite-shield ;" 
more usually the upper edge is straight. The 
legend is, 5’. nvGONIS D’ TREVERDIN, 

The Treverbin family was of note in Cornwall, 
Re RE NERC Tay Apicrierp vacate 
parish of St. Austell. The deed above men- 
tioned is described by Mr. Smirke as a con- 
firmation, by Hugo, son of Odo de Treverbin, 
of his father’s t of lands, &c., in St, 
* Austol "’ to the Prior and convent of Tiward- 
reth. The testes are, Phil. de Bodri 
Radulph. de Arundel, Alanus Bloyhou, Will. 
de Roserou, Ric. de Pridias, Walter Ram, &e. 
The deed is without date, but it may be assigned 
tothe thirteenth century, The grant by Odo, 
son of Walter de Treverbin, (the same Walter, 

ibly, who was sheriff of Cornwall in 1223,) 
has been printed, from the original in Lord Arundell's possession, in 
Dr. Oliver's ** Monasticon of the Diocese of Exeter (p. 42)."" 

The varieties of the floral and foliated dovice on seals of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are innumerable, as are also those of the fleurdelys 
and the cross flory, They occur more commonly on seals of persons of 
inferior condition, or those who may not have been entitled to bear arms, 
and the matrices appear to have been very generally of lead, and coarsely 
engraved. In certain instances the device may have had some heraldic or 

i significance, such as the five-leaved flower on the seal of Richard de 

, cir. t, Hen. III, represented in Mr. Dashwood's Ancient Seals at 

Stowe-Bardolph.* In the example before us, some allusion to an armorial 

bearing might be sought at first sight in the narcissus flower between three 

estoiles ; but it seems to be a more conventional device, and the arms of the 
Treverbins were, per pale, ar. and gu. three castles counterchanged. 

9. Small personal seal, of round form, bearing an escutcheon charged 
with a device, not heraldic, which may be thus described : In dexter chief 
an arm clothed in a sleeve tightly buttoned, and striking with a hammer 
upon an anvil formed with the pointed projection at each end, which caused 
it to be called a ** bickorne "* (biscornuta or bicorna), in modern parlance a 
beak-iron. An anvil thus named occurs amongst the requisites for the 





* Heineccius, de Sigillia, tabb. xi, xii ease in the original ression. Some 
peace —_ Italian matrices of the exam f tho watcha form fa 
tcheon form often oecur, usuall eceur in Recueil de Sgeaux Normands, 
displaying heraldie The seal of by A. L. D'Anisy, 
in the 6 
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armourer, used doubtless in closing up the rivets, and is enumerated in the 
“ Abilment for the Justus of the pees,”"?_ Tho anvil here is not set in its 
stock, but the point, formed for fixing it in a wooden block, appears directed 
towards the middle base point. In the sinister 
chief there is a large star, possibly a spark from 
the anvil. The legend seems to be, *P. MARQIER., 
of which no satisfactory explanation has been 
offered: some have sup that it may denote 
the name of the owner, Marker, or it may convey 
some double allusion, implied in the device of 
affixing a certain mark by the blow of the hammer. 
“« Merchier—Marquer, noter.”” Roquefort.* 

This little seal of brass, date fourteenth cent., 
was exhibited by the Rev. W. Gunner, and had been recently found in 
an excavation in Colbrook Street, Winchester. A small round seal, 
apparently Flemish, with a device closely similar to this, is in the collection 
at the British Museum, The device is an anvil, fixed in a block, with tongs 
and hammer above it, and over them appears a largespark. The legend is 
much defaced, and the seal appears of a later period than that found at 
Winchester, It may probably be assigned to the fifteenth century. 

10. Privy seal, of circular form, fourteenth century, diameter } in.; the 
device, a lion rampant, with the | , * SVM LEO Fortis. Matrix inthe 

ion of the Hon, Mrs. Greville Howard. Impression communicated 
y Mr. Greville Chester. 








We aro indebted to the obliging permission of Mr. Mason, of Tenby, 
publisher of the “ Archwologia Cambrensis,”” for the use of the woodcut of 
the seal of Hawise, Lady of Keveoloc, inserted among the foregoing 
examples. It was noticed in the ‘* Cambrian Journal,” Vol. IIL, New 
Series, p. 70, and Vol. IV., p. 72, with this illustration. “Impressions from 
the matrix have been communicated by Mr. Dawes and the Rev, F, Massic, 
of Chester. W. 5. W., axp A. W, 


t Seo the note on tho word Byckorno, sense of nota, sigillum -—M ige 
Archacol Journal, vol, iv., p. 229. nere; namely, to stamp aS peddaet 
* In base Latin Marchia occurs in the measure, &e, Seo Ducange. 


VOL. X. Y 


@riginal Documents. 


WARRANTS TO THE KEEPERS OF THE GREAT WARDROBE, IN THE 
REIGNS OF HENRY VIL AND HENRY VIL 


COMMUNICATED BY THE HON. ROBERT CURZON, Jox. 


Tx following documents, for which we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Curzon, are preserved amongst his extensive collections at Parham. 
Although of a class less attractive to the general reader, than some of 
those original illustrations of ancient and manners, brought from 
time to time before the readers of the Journal, these documents merit 
attention, as connected with the private life of persons highly distinguished 
in their times; and not less so, as illustrative of the manners of the age, 
and of formalities of ancient state, extending to the most trivial details. It 
is scarcely needful to remind our readers, that to such forms, 
with the periodical delivery of garments or other gifts, in royal and stately 
households,—to the liberata and the writ of liberate, of which examples 
are here brought under their notice, the origin of the livery, a term now 
associnted only with menial service, may be traced. 

The information which documents of this nature convey, regarding 
costume, domestic habits, and the manners of olden times, is not the only 
ground upon which they may be commended to the attention of the 
antiquary. They may serve, as has been often shown, as collateral aids in 
ascertaining with precision the more minute details connected with historical 
onavy- ne of the documents communicated by Mr. Curzon presents an 
example of this, in the question which it suggests, relating to a distin- 

personage of the House of Tudor. Sandford, in his spate 

istory, and various later writers, trusting possibly to his authority, have 
fixed 1498 as the year of the birth of the third hter of Henry VII. 
The Lady Mary was married first to Lewis XII. of and after his 
death to Charles Brandon. The assertion of Sandford, for which no 
authority is given, does not appear to have been mestioned ; and one of 
our most acute historical enquirers, the late Sir ‘Varris Nicolas, in his 
Memoir of Elizabeth of York, prefixed to his publication of her “ Privy 
Purse Expenses,” p. Ixxxvi., citing Sandford’s statement, adds the conjec- 
tural remark, that a payment to the Queen’s Surgeon, on May 27, 1498, 
may tend to fix the precise date of the birth of the Lady Mary as having 
pS > Sgt that time. me 

ut the question naturally suggests itself, in perusing the warrant 

us, bearing date June 18, in that year, that the black satin kirtle, the 
velvet gown, and other articles of dress, which the keeper of the wardrobe 
was charged to deliver for the use of the Lady Mary, were little suited to 
an infant of a few weeks old. And although we may seck in vain for 
distinct contemporary evidence regarding the birth of this distinguished 
lady, it appears clear from the narrative of Erasmus, when relating his 
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visit to the royal children, (probably at Eltham,) that the statement of 
Sandford, as to her birth, must be crroneous, The incident described by 
Erasmus occurred between the earlier part of the year 1499 and the 
spring of 1500; as shown by his description of the Prince Edmund, an 
infant in arms at the time of this visit. The Prince was born Feb. 21, 
1498-9, and died in April, 1500. The other royal children present were, 
Prince Henry, described as nine years of age (he was born in 1491); 
Margaret, on his right hand, aged about eleven (having been born 
Nov. 29, 1489), and Mary, at her brother's left, four years. (** A 
sinistris Maria lusitans, annos nata quatuor."") It is therefore evident 
that her birth took place about 1495, or 1496; and unless it may be 
supposed that the reward of 32, given by Henry VII. on Dec. 19, 1494, 
** to a currer that brought the tidings,’’' was a largess on the news of the 
birth of the Princess, it seems probable that the costly preparations at 
Shene, towards the close of the following year, may have been p tory 
to the state ceremony, when the Queen “* took her chamber,"’ previously to 
her confinement on occasion of the birth of the Lady Mary. On Dee. 17, 
1495, no less a sum than 158!, Gs, 8d. was paid “ for browdryng of two 
chambres with a bedd at Shene.”* The description of the magnificent 
ceremonial on such occasions, as observed previously to the birth of the 
lady Margaret, in 1489, may be seen in Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iv., p. 249. 
The interesting description given by Erasmus of his visit to the Royal 
Nursery, accompanied by his friend Thomas More, then a student at law, 
subsequently eminent in the annals of our country, has been given by 
Dr. Knight, and the original presents a graphic sketch, worthy of the 
masterly hand which indited the ‘‘Colloquia.”* Whilst we read the 
narrative, some portraiture, faithful alth austerely expressed, such as 
that at Hampton Court, which represents the children of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth of York ot a somewhat earlier time, seems present to our view. 


The documents, here subjoined, are printed in extenso. 


ates By the King. 


We wol and charge you, that for thuse of our derrest seconde sonne, 
the Due of York, and oure Right Dere and right entierly welbeloucde 
doughtiers, the ladyes Margrete and Marie his Susters, ye deliver thies 
pereelx ensuing. Furst, for our said Sonne, twoo Cootes, cone of blak 
dammask, and thoder of blak saten, with suffisant lyning to the same. 
Item, a gowne of blak veluct Iyned with blak sarcenct. Item, a bonet of 
crimsin veluet. Item, a paylet Cace of Canvas. Item, a federbed and a 
bolster. Item, a paire fustians. Item, a Countrepoynt and asmoche blak 
Sarcenet as shal suffise for the lyning of a gowne of crimsin yeluet. Item, 

* 


4} Privy Parse Expenses of Hen. Vil, 


Ex Historica, p. 100, 

ied, 106. The gift of 271, “ to the 
Queenes Grace” on Feb, 1, following, may 
have been connected with hor recent con- 
finement. The palace at Shene was a 
favourite resortof Henry VII. and his 


Queen. 
3 Knight's Life of Erasmus, p. 68, citing 


the discourse 
ee een te eon F 
* Sign Manual of Henry VIL., given in 
podeoneg, sg ay ser go le Per. 
scmgeh . J, Smith, and John G 
Nichols, from Cott. MS. Calig. B. V1. 
yen bce tina gonna tog 
signature—iewry R, as engra 
the same series. 
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for the lady M _akirtel of blak Saten with suffisant lyning to the same. 
Item, a gowne of blak veluet with an edge of crimsin veluet, and suffisant 
lyning therto. Item, three elnes Riban for girdelles, at vy. d. thelne. Item, 
twoo ynees laces for hir kirtelle, Item, oone thousand pynnes. Item, for » 
paylet for hir women, a Federbed, a bolster, twoo paire sheetes, of jij. bredes, 
at viij. d. thelne, a paire fustians, and a countrepoynt. Item, for the lady 
Mary, a kirtel of blak Saten, with suffisaunt lyning to the same. Item, a 
gowne of blak veluet — with crimsin veluct, and suffisant lyning 
therto. Itom, three elues Ryban for les, at v. d. thelne. Item, twoo 
ynees laces for hir kirtel. Item, a bed for the same Indy Marie, a Sparver’ 
of grees sarcenet, a paylet Caco of Canes, « foacrbet bolster, ¢ 
paire shetes, of three redes, at xvj. d. thelne, a paire fustians, a Countre- 
poynt, twoo pilowes of downe, and two pilowburys* to the same, at xx. d. 
thelne. And thies oure lettres shalbee your waraunt in this behalue. 
Yeven yndre oure signet, at oure Palois of Westm', the xviij.th day of 
Juyn, the xiij.th yere of our Reyne. fan. 1498.) 


To oure trusty and right Welbeloued knight and counsaillour, Ser 
Robert Lytton, oure vndre Treasourer England, keper of oure 





great Warderobe. 
By the kinge. 
Henry R? 
We wooll and commaunde you that vnto the lorde Kursone ye delyuer 
xiiij. yerdes of Crimson yeluett for A gowne, and asmoche blacke i” 05 


schall suffice for farringo of the same gowne. Ande thes our lettres schalbe 
your sufficient warant and dyscharge in this behalf. Yevene vader our 
Signet, at our Castell of wees the ii’© daye of Januarij, the fyft 
yere of our Reigne. [a-d. 1514.] 


To our trusty and welbelouede Ser Andrew Wyndesor, knyght, 
keper of our great wardrope. 


of this term, and the detailed note by Palagrave © the term with greater 
Sir N. H. Nicolas, Parse Expenses ion ; “ Pyllowe bere, taye d'oreillier.” 
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sariat is confi by the following and wrappe his legges therein.” Chaucer's 
in Horman’s Fulgaria.—* Some Pardoner, it will be remembered, 

ve some sparuers aboute the about “a low bere,” which he said was 
bedde to awey goattis; conopewm Our Lady's vail. 
lecto circumsperguat.” W. Thomas, in oan dongs er naar 
1548, renders the Italian term Pacliglione, ric aap | engraved. See the Auto- 
as—“a pavilion, or the Sparviour of « graphs and Noble Personages, 
pee ries were apparently pillow: Vin, ain ty Sie Nicholas He Save 

ly “CASES. te . Nicolas, 

Amongst the Pertinencia sulieriine, in a p.7, &e. 
Vocabulary, pop trev apa oy man Sir N. H. Nicolas’s note on this 

Cervical’, & pyilwore ;* in word, Index to Privy Purse Expenses 
Ortus Vocabulorum,—“Pulevinar, cervical’ Elizabeth of York, p. 237. * 














EMBROIDERED TAWKING-GLOVE, IN THE POSSESSION OF THE LADY norTi 


{ Arehaeelagieal Journal. vel. 6. peer 


Proceedings at the Meetings of the Archacological Enstiute. 


Magen 4, 1853. 
Ocravivs Monoax, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Hexry O'Nert read some interesting notices of sculptured wayside 
crosses existing in Ireland, and brought before the meeting series of 
drawings, executed by himself, in illustration of that remarkable class of 
ancient remains, in the sister kingdom. Mr. O'Neill obscrved that the 
insular position of Ireland, on the extreme verge of the European conti- 
nent, as also certain local conditions connected with the obscure history of 
earlier times in that country, seemed to have impressed upon her anti- 
quities a stamp of peculiar and deep interest. Amongst these vestiges, 
sculptured stone crosses occupy & inent place. They are very 
numerous, and yary in their style, from the simple and rudely-formed 
cross, to those which are covered with elaborate ornament ; in their 
dimensions, also, they present great diversity. The most lofty example is 
the cross at Monasterboice, co. Louth, measuring about 24 ft. in height; 
and another crosa in the same wild and lonely locality measures nearly 20 ft., 
both of them richly carved, and in fair preservation. The smallest of the 
Ullard crosses, co. Kilkenny, measures less than 5 ft. in height, and 
numerous examples occur, ranging in size between these dimensions. 
These ancient monuments have suffered much from time, and in some 
cases from wanton sary but the original veg may for the most part be 
ascertained ; and they form a valuable series illustrative of carly art, and 
of its peculiarities as developed in Ireland in medieval times. These 
curious sculptures have been commended to the notice of antiquaries by 
several writers: Mr. Wilde, in his ‘* Beauties of the Boyne and the 
Blackwater,” makes special mention of the crosses at Clonmacnoise and 
Monasterboice, superior in their design, the elaborate character of their 
sculpture, and in their large dimensions, to any Early Christian monu- 
ments in Great Britain, or possibly in Europe. A very remarkable 
example has reeently been disinte in the Isle of Arran by Mr. Wilde, 
which may bear comparison with those Irish crosses. Mr. Wakeman, in 
his useful Handbook of Irish Antiquities, spenks of the sculptured crosses 
as the most curious examples of early Christian art, of their class and 

iod, now existing; and every antiquary, who has had occasion to 
ected acquainted with these remarkable monuments, must regret that 
they should remain unknown and neglected, in daily peril of destruction 
from their exposure to decay and injury. 

According to the opinion of Irish antiquaries, these crosses may have 
been crected between the fifth and the tw centuries ; in some instances 
their date has, as it is believed, been determined: the exam les at 
Monasterboiee and Clonmacnoise are ascribed to the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and that at Tuam is supposed to be of the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. There are other Irish crosses, regarded, on evidence 
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which may be received as satisfactory, as of a much earlier period. 
Mr. O'Neill proposes to publish by subscription a series of large litho- 
graphic drawings of these highly curious sculptures. On the presen 
occasion he produced his tations of the crosses at Kilklerspeen, — 
Kilree, Ullard, of two able examples at Graigue, and of those 
Dunnamaggan and Killkuran ; with various drawings, to scale, repre- 
senting the peculiar details of intricate ornament. 


+t 


Mr. Westwoop suggested the importance of collecting fi of the 
different types of Irish crosses from distant localities ; any Sa a gar 
represented in Mr. O'Neill's drawings being of one type, from the South of 


Ireland ; namely, that gsihibere the four arms of the cross are Lrg Ae 
circle of stone, giving a -like appearance to the upper portion e 
cross, the spaces between the arms and circle being pierced, and the 
ornamentation consisting chiefly of the interlaced ribbon, the spiral lines, 
and the diagonal Chinese-like patterns, with scarcely og Aik ripen ae ar of 
human figures.’ Mr. Westwood also described several Welsh and English 
crosses, of which he had brought rubbings, in illustration of the subject. 
These were—Ist. From the great wheel cross at Margam, in South Wales, 
remarkable for the elaborate and intricate nature of its carved orna- 
mentation, a8 well as for having an almost defaced inscription, hitherto 

hered; the letters being written sideways, and not horizontally, as 
has been hitherto su ; and also for having figures of two ecclesiastics 
carved on the stem of the cross, which appears to have been broken, the 
lower portion being lost. The two arms of this cross are also united by 
a circle, but the open spaces are not pierced. 2nd. From a smaller wheel 
cross, also at Margam, of which no deseription or figure has hitherto been 
published, interesting for the broad base or stem of the cross, which is 
elaborately ornamented, and also for bearing a barbarous Latin inscription. 
And 3rd, from the great cross, or rather monolith, at Sandbach in 
Cheshire, rubbings being exhibited of three of the sides, This cross is 
remarkable for the extreme classical of some portion of its orna- 
mental details, and for having the Crucifixion sculptured in the middle of 
one of the broader of its sides, so that it is most probable that the colamn, 
which is of great height, was never surmounted by a cross. 

‘Mr. Wrxsz, M.P., expressed the hope that accurate casts or models of 
these valuable examples of early design might be obtained for exhibition in 
some public depository. 

Mr. Hawkrys desired to enll the attention of the meeting to the very 
Preseneesny, example, connected with one of the fine crosses at Margam. 

Pps eg broken into numerous fragments, they had become dispersed, 
and fi into various hands in the neighbourhood of the ruined abbey; 
but, interest in the preservation of such ancient monuments having been 
aroused, these disunited portions had all been brought together, and 
formed one of the curious objects, to which the notice of the Society had 
been called by Mr. Westwood. 

Mr, W. W. E. Wyse, M.P., gave a report of the extensive excavations, 
under his direction, on the site of Castell y Bere, a fortress of great 


1 A curious exception to this latter es eee les of the square, 
circumstance occurs on one of the crosses Sitni y prvleegue evanvents occur in 
at Kilklerspeen, in which a square portion the Illuminations of the Book of Kells and 
is ornamented with the figures of four men the Gospels of Mac Regol. 
with interlacing arms and legs, the hends 
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extent, in Merionethshire. The remains of that castle, where Edward I. 
for several days during his campaign in Wales, in 1284, had 
so completely into decay as to present, with the exception of 
portions of the walls of two rooms, little more than a few masses 
of masonry. It is correctly described by Pennant as having extended 
lengthways over the whole surface of the summit of a long and narrow 
; and he says that the most complete spartment was 36 ft. broad, 
and was cut out of the rock on two sides, and adds what might have been 
said with equal truth at the commencement of the present excavations, 
**the whole of this place is so overgrown with bushes, as to render the 
survey very difficult.” The researches carried out by Mr. Wynne have, 
however, brought to light architectural details of more than common 
elegance, including sculptured capitals, one with the beautiful dog-tooth 
moulding, proving that this acter in its ornamental beauties, was 
superior to any military work in North Wales. About one-third of the 
area has been Iaid open, and Mr. Wynne purposes to resume the work 
during the ensuing summer; he exhibited numerous relics—w 
including about twenty arrow-heads (ono barbed), pottery, an interesting 
leaden matrix of a seal, of circular form, the device being a fleur-le-lys, 
+ s’ nrscoc : nvty:—the whole supposed to be of the time of 
Edward I. It should be mentioned that in a MS. written about the 
1560, amongst the valuable Hengwrt collections, belonging to Sir 
bert Williams Vaughan, Bart., at Rag in Merioncthshire, the castle of 
Bere is described as having been a great and strong building now destroyed 
and levelled with the ground, See former notices of the excavations at 
this “er ena vol. viii, pp. 314, 327 ; Archacol. Cambr., vol. iii. N.S., 
, 8ll. 
Pee. Wynne also produced a flat leaden plate belonging to the Rev. 
Edmund Bridgeman, bearing an inscription in Hebrew characters. It was 
found many years ago, in the former house at Garth, in Montgomeryshire. 
It is heart-shaped, measuring about 34 in. in diam., thickness } in., the 
letters being pierced through the plate. In the upper line are three 
characters, which, as Mr. Vaux observed, may be read—rw2, pure, 
perfect, clean, or—7w2, meat. It is customary amongst the Jows, as he 
stated, to send presents of pieces of meat, &c., with such plates attached 
to them, There are three characters below, which may be read—>, 
possibly, as Mr. Vaux remarked, the initials of the owner, whose name, for 
instance, might have been Jusuf ben Yusul. 

Mr. Epwarp Freeway gave an account of recent excavations at 
Leominster, by which the plan of the Priory Church had been ascertained. 
(Printed in this volume, page 109.) 

Mr. Nesnrrt gave a short deseription of the shrine of St. Manchan, 
Abbot of Leth or Leith, in the King’s County, Ireland, who died a.v. 664,7 
and he laid before the meeting clectrotypes and casts of the greater 
of the ornamental metal-work on that extraordinary relic of Irish skill. 
These admirable fac-similes of the delicate and intricate designs upon this 
shrine presented a striking evidence of the value of a plastic material 
invented by Mr. Nesbitt, being a compound of gutta percha with wax, 
which he has used with great success in producing excellent impressions from 
elaborate works in metal, ivory, &e. Although this very 


® Annales quatuor Magistrorum, sub anno ; Colgan’s Fasti Hib., vol. i, pp, 150, 333. 
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example of early Irish peas. ecg aay known to a few Irish 


antiquaries for many years, nei engraving or description of it has 
pega been published. Dr. Petrie, however, has drag pe his —— 
ing & paper u it before Royal Academy, 
ori wil form a ter of the collection of antiquities in the Great 
Industrial Exhibition in Dublin. It may therefore be sufficient to 
describe it very shortly. The shrine is formed of wood, and in form 
resembles the roof of a house or chapel, oblong in plan; the sides meet in 
a ridge, and the ends are gables. It measures 24 inches in length, by 15 
in breadth and 19 in height. On each side is a cross 17 inches by 16, 
composed of five bosses or hemispheres elaborately ornamented, and united 
by arms, each of which contains four plates of enamel; the ground of the 
enamels is yellow, and a pattern is formed on each by lines of red. The 
patterns are chiefly com of straight lines,’ and several of them bear 
much resemblance to Chinese or ancient Mexican decorations. In texture 
and colour these enamels closely resemble those which ornament the fine 
bronze armlets in the British Museum, found at Castle Drammond in 
Perthshire. Above and below the crosses were figures of men, about 
six inches in length. Originally it would seem there were nearly fifty of 
those figures, but now only ten remain; these present many remarkable 
peculiarities in dress, arrangement of the hair, &c. One carries a small 
axe, two a short hooked stick,‘ and one a book. Below these figures, and 
in the corresponding position at the ends of the shrine, are rows of enamels 
of the same elaracter as those which decorate the crosses, and strips of 
bronze elaborately pierced and engraved are placed ateach angle; the ends 
are covered by triangular plates, ornamented in the same style. The 
ornamentation of these plates and strips, as well as of the hemispheres of 
the crosses, is formed by interlaced figures of animals, sometimes quadruped, 
sometimes biped, but never HS. The metal-work throughout was 
richly gilt. The whole rests upon four bronze feet, and rings are fixed at 
the corners, through which poles might be passed for the purpose of 
earrying the shrine in ion. 

When the shrine was recently opened it was found to contain some 
bones, some pieces of yew (apparently parts of the earlier wooden frame of 
the shrine), and some thin pieces of silver, which it was evident from their 
outline were fragments of the original plating of the sides of the shrine, 
preserved by the figures which had been fixed over them. 

The character of the ornamentation so closely resembles that of the 
cross of an, in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, which bears 
the date of 1123, that there is great reason to believe that this shrine was 
mate at very nearly the same period. It has been kept for some years 

tina 0 at a place called Boher, near Monte in the county 

‘estmeath. er is in the King’s County, and in the parish of Leman- 
aghan, in which are the remains of the Abbey of Leth. The adjoining 
er of Kilmanaghan also derives its name from the saint, whose birth- 

y, the 24th January, is still observed in the district in which he dwelt in 
the seventh century, It does not however appear that he has been 
regularly canonised, 


* They are such an Humbolit has called 4 Seo Giraldus Cambrensis, Top, Hib. 
rythmical patterns, which characterise the * Casts of which were exhibited by 
of manynationsinacertain Mr, Nesbitt, 
stage of civilisation. 


-~,,, 
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Mr. Nesbitt was informed of the existence of this shrine by Mr. Clibborn, 
the zealous curator of the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy; Dr. 
Lentaigne, of Tallaght House, has since been able to procure its temporary 
committal to the care of that society. 

Mr. Jaues Yates, wishing to render his account of the Bulla worn by 
Roman boys* as complete as possible, directed the attention of the meeting 
to some very interesting and instructive specimens, which he saw last year 
in the Museum of Antiquities at Wiesbaden, and of which a description by 
Mr. Habel is contained in the Annals of the Archaeological Society of 
Nassau. 

In the year 1841 a cubic sarcophagus of yellow sandstone, with a lid 
of the same material, was found in the ancient Roman cemetery near 
Kreutznach. It contained five glass vessels in a state of excellent preser- 
yation, one in the centre of the cavity within the sarcophagus, the others in 
its four corners. One of these four bottles is nearly 6 in. high, and of a 
simple form; the other three are 8 or 9 in. high, resembling in form a 
modern claret-jug, each having a handle, and being of elaborate and 
besutiful workmanship. The bottom of one of them was covered with a 
brown substance, the odour of which, when laid on burning coals, proved it 
to be the remains of an ointment. 

The vessel which was discovered in the middle of the cavity, is of 
bluish-groen glass, and does not differ materially in size and form from 
other ossoria. It is closed by a well-shaped lid of the same material, and 
its contents were very remarkable. It was about half filled with bones and 
ashes, and among these were found a very beautiful bronze lamp, two 
bronze coins of Vespasian, and the remains of a golden bulla. The lamp, 
besides the elegance of its form, is distinguished by being very complete. 
The chains and hook for suspending it remain, together with the point for 
trimming and cleaning. The coins indicate very exactly that the entomb- 
ment took place 4.0. 71. The bulla, having been burnt together with the 
corpse of the high-born youth to whom it belonged, is very much damaged; 
but fortunately the remaining part is sufficient to justify the restoration of 
it in Mr, Habel’s lithograph, and to prove that in its fect state it was 
little inferior in ornament and intrinsic value to those already described. 

To his account of this sepulelre Mr. Habel subjoins a notice of some 
bronze bull, found near Wiesbaden. He has represented two of these in 
a lithographic plate, and they both appear to throw considerable light on 
this subject, since that found in the Geldestone sepulchre was also of 
bronze, and tho circles, with which one of the Wiesbaden specimens is 
ornamented (Plate V., fig. 3) agree remarkably with that published by 
Mr. Yates from the statue at Paris.* . 

Dr. Bett communicated some notices of medimval metal-work, with 
reference to the Memoir by Mr. Nesbitt (Journal, vol. ix., Be 213, 339) 
on the bronze doors of the Cathedral of Gnesen. He sent for inspection 

sentations of the western doors of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, in 
Hanover; they are of bronze, and were cast a.p, 1015, by direction of 
Bishop Bernward, as appears by an inscription actoss the centro of the 
doors, The subjects represented, in rectangular panels, are taken from 


* See Archaeological Journal, vol, vi, Alterthumskunde und Geschichts fors- 
pp. 112, 113 ; viii., pp. 166-171. chung, iii. 3, pp. 179-191, plates iii.-v. 
? Annalen des Vereins flr Nassanische * Arch. Journal, vol. viii., p. 169, 


YOu, x. a 
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Old Testament history, on the dexter side, with subjects from the life of 
Our Lord on the other leaf of the gates, A representation is given, with 
pdotaied denies, Ny eee See German Art.’ In 
the Cathedral Close, at Hildesheim, a bronze column exists, erected by the 
same te, around which, arranged as a spiral band, are subjects from 
New Testament history. The engraving produced by Dr. Bell* shows both 
Soncce Lanestaay! col tepposoh Waa pooh a ages; of soramossien, 
famous and to be a agate, of enormous size, 
but described by modern ists as of stalactite. It now bears o 
crowned statue of the Virgin, and is placed between the two entrances 
from the nave to the presbytery. : 

Dr. Bell desired also to call attention to the gates at Novogorod, which 
are covered: With Keone plates, shouts querter of setiniets Oesweess rt 
isplay subjects of Scripture hi in twenty-four compartments, si 
os boca ti cise ox ot as Poles gules actortiae ts popaien belied 
were taken as trophies by Wladimir the Great, in 988, when the ancient 
town of Cherson in the Crimea was sacked by his troops. F. Adelung, 
who published in 1823 a description, with engravings of these curious doors, 
su them to have been cast in the North of y- At the same 
c of Novogorod there are two other bronze doors, affirmed to 
have been brought as plunder from Upsala in Sweden by the ancient 
Serene ee Se Oapht SSG eee 
yy Wladimir. 

Mr. Monoax expressed the hope that casts from some of the remarkable 
works of medieval art, to which the notice of the Institute had been 
invited, by Dr. Bell’s communication, might be obtained for some of the 
collections now in course of formation in this country. He remembered 
cnpeteesy the curious font, at Hildesheim, of the XIIIth century, as he 
believed 


Mr. G. Gitnert Scott informed the meeting that he had taken measures 
to obtain casts, both from that valuable example of art, and from the 
bronze for the Architectural museum in Canon Row. 

Mr. Morgan stated also that he had seen, in the Sacristy, chalices and sacred 
ornaments of great beauty, some of them attributed to the time of Bishop 
Bernward. On the exterior wall of the apse he had noticed a remarkable 
rose-tree, regarding which the tradition was related, that it had been 
planted in the time of Charle , and that the Cathedral was erected at 
the spot where this rose grow, which exists still after the lapse of a thousand 
years (as supposed) in full vigour and beauty. 

é - Puntuir de — aoe — to call the attention of the meeting 

© recent publication of coloured lithographs, representing the curious 
mural paintings discovered in Gawsworth Ober Cheshire, as noticed, 
Journal, vol. ix., p. 101. They are executed by Mr. Lynch, of Macclesfield. 


Antiquities anv Corks of Art Erhibiter. 


By Mr. W. W. E. Wrsxe, M.P.—A spheroidal ball of stone, of slightly 
depressed form, the greater diameter being about 3 in., supposed to have 
been a muller for pounding grain. It was found, im 1852, near 
1 Bel F 
“ SS Ket ent * Executed by J. L. Brandes, Hil- 
vou Dr. F. Miller, Leipzig, 1837. 


a -—-_- —-—_—X—"__"4 
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Graig y Castell, parish of Llansilin, Denbighshire. Also a stone celt, of 
the simplest form, of close-grained stone, and a bronze socketed celt 
found with it, near Tynewydd, in same parish, in moving an accumu- 
lation of stones, which did not, however, appear to have been a * cairn.” 
The bronze celt lay about 3 ft. beneath the surface; the place where 
these relics were found is called Tangraig y castellh, on the Tynewydd 
farm 


By Mr. W. J. Beaxuann Sutrt.—Three large beads of an opaque 
substance, of a rich red colour, resembling porporino; place of discovery 
unknown; the material appears to be a fine vitreous paste, bearing a very 
high polish, and the surface has become slightly decomposed. Two imper- 
forate beads of yellowish coloured paste, ornamented with white opaque 
enamel: they were found in the Roman States: a singular caransiiad 
bead of brown terra-cotta (?) from the Forum at Rome, Also a globular 
bead of rock crystal, through which is inserted a bronze pin; another of 
opaque glass, with white and blue spots; and three prismatic beads of 
hyaline coloured glass, six-sided, the sides cut in facets, All these were 
from the Roman States, 

By Mr. Antuvr Trottore.—Drawings representing several sepulchral 
urns, recently found in a Saxon cemetery in Norfolk. They were full of 
burnt bones, and having been deposited very near the surface, and not 
inverted, as usually the case in interments of an earlier period, the upper 
parts of these urns had been destroyed by the plough. They are now in 
the possession of Mr. Robert Elwes, at Twyford Hall, near Elmham. In 
form, and in the character of the impressed ornaments, the longitudinal ribs 
and diagonal scored lines on the surface, they closely resemble the urns 
disinterred by Mr. Neville in Cambridgeshire, and represented in his 
Saxon Obsequies Illustrated.” 

By Mr. Rouoz Hawxixs.—A roundel, of the tusk of the walrus, 
curiously sculptured, and doubtless intended for use as a piece for the 
game of draughts or “tables.” Date, XIIIth century. 

By Mr. Buackstoxe.—Several antiquities of bronze, from Ireland, com- 
prising two sword blades, in fine preservation, one of them found at a 
depth of 20 ft. beneath the surface of a bog, near Buncrana, co. Donegal; 
a bronze celt; and a dagger of uncommon type, the handle cast in the 
same piece as the blade, and open, resembling the Irish weapon — 
sented in Gough's edit. of Camden's Britannia, vol. iv., plate 18. The 
length of this dagger is 14} in. This singular loop-fashioned handle may 
have served for suspending the weapon to a thong or to the belt. Also, a 
string of 25 amber beads, ranging in size from about 1} in. to fin. diam, 
They are not globular, but resemble in their form the amber beads in 
Mr. Hoare’s collection (represented, Journal, vol. ix., p. 303). Between 
each is a thick brass ring, by which the beads are kept slightly apart, 

ibly to prevent pica y friction, This fine necklace was found 12 ft. 
oe the surface in a bog at Kilmore, co. Cavan. Mr. Brackstone sent 
also a remarkable socketed celt of large size, of light coloured bronze, and 
a massive bronze ring, found with it about 10 years ago in the bed of the 
Thames, ite Somerset House. Length of the celt, 4} in.; diam, of 
the ring, 17 in.'—The iron key of Headfort Castle, co. Galway, of fine 


1 Al hh there is no actual proof of  celt,in this instance, this curious discovery 
the connexion of the ring withthe claims attention as compared with that of 
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design, and a good example of metal-work.—Mr. Brackstone communicated 
an impression from the seal of John, Bishop of Kilfenora, or Fenabore, in 
Munster. The matrix is in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Dr. Cotton conjectured that it was the seal of John O'Hinalan, 1552. 
The form is pointed oval. It represents a bishop enthroned, holding a 
book on his knees. —sIgiILt. EP'ALR. 10'ts. e’L. reyNEB. Under his feet,— 
fidel. in mi'o. (? minimo.) At the sides of the throne are the figures 16—17, 
showing that it was the seal of John Steere, who succeeded Aug. 25, 1617, 
and was translated to Ardfert, in 1621.* 

By the Rev. Eowarn Trotors.—Portion of a de agro head-stone, 
found in the course of restorations at Rauceby Ch Lineol i 
the curious cross-stones of which repre- 


cut. The slab measures five inches in 
thickness, The original 
stone itself cannot be ascertained, as the 
fragment had been shaped all round, to 
fit it for the builder's purposes as a 
“‘waller,’’ as in the case of the curious 
memorials already figured in the Journal. 
The cross is cut in low relief, the area 
of the circle, which measures 20 in. diam. 
being depressed. We are not aware that 
any crect memorial, or head-stone, of this 
description, has been hitherto noticed.— 
Mr. Trollope sent also impressions her 
two signet rings, of XVth cent., one o 
Seabee vet, Frome Damen Gare Chaar silver, found at Carlton, North- 
amptonshire; the hoop wreathed, the 
impress an initial I, surmounted by a crown. The other ring was found 
at Thorpe, in the same county; the hoop is wreathed, with bands 
alternately plain and beaded. The impress is a small letter—t. Also 
impressions from a well-preserved counter, struck for France. (See 
Snelling’s Jettons, pl. un, fig. 2.) On one side four fleurs-de-lis in a 
lozenge,—VIVE:LE: BON ROY DE FRANCE, on the other an escutcheon 
fleur-de-lisé,—Grovve OD : DEGONCVVO : nEOVGE:—Re tations of two 
decorative pavement-tiles, one of them X1Vth cent., of lozenge form; on a 
roundel in the centre is a wyvern(?) It was found at Pipwell Abbey, 
Northamptonshire. The other exbibits o design of brilliant colouring, and 
Appears to be a Flemish tile, of the manufacture resembling the Spanish 
azulejos. It was found at Oakley, Northamptonshire. 
By Mr. Frayxs.—An impression, worked in the usual mode of printing 
copper-plates ; taken from the fine fragment of a sepulchral brass, recently 


3 
e 





ed in Mr. Du Noyer's Memotr 

pag tig = Adiga ca pe praen Colts, Jearnal, vol fv: p- 6, whare he bivas 
armilet, an 

Vespesedinian he rng oid of et an explanation of the supposed use of 

Avcdinokogia, repre- Trad Ecce], Hibern.; by Archdeacon 

sentation of this curious relic has been Cibcar voirig Boe Dek 
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ised for the British Museum, at the sale of the collections of the late Mr. 
ugin. It represents the head of a i or abbot, date, about 1375 ; the 
mitre high-peaked and richly jeweled ; volute of the crosier at 
the left side of the head. Above, is a canopy of elaborate tabernacle-work, 
with figures in niches. Mr. Boutell has given a representation of this 
beautiful plate in his ‘* Monumental Brasses of England."”* It bears close 
resemblance, in the style of its design and execution, to the sepulchral brass 
of Abbot Delamere, at St. Albans, as also to the beautiful brasses of 
Flemish workmanship at Lynn; and Mr. Franks observed, that although 
the previse place where these remarkable roductions were executed has 
not been ascertained, there can be little doubt that these, and a few other 
examples of the X1Vth century existing in England, were from the same 
manufactory, if not from the same hand, as this and certain engraved 
memorials at Bruges, Lubeck, Strahlsund, and Schwerin, He presented an 
impression to the collection of the Institute. 

By Mr. Eowanp Hoang. — Impressions from a seal, found by him in the 
possession of a watchmaker at Cork ; and supposed to have belonged to 
some foreign adventurer, one of those who assisted the Irish, in the times of 
Elizabeth or Charles, in their rebellions against English rule. Sir W. Betham 
considers it, with greater probability, to have been the seal of some foreign 
officer in the service of William TIL who had several regiments of French 
and otber foreigners. The seal displays an eseutcheon surrounded b; 
military trophies, with two pieces of artillery below it, and charged wit 
a horse-shoe, enclosing a cross-crosslet, with another small cross on 
the upper edge of the horse-shoe. The crest being, three ostrich feathers, 
issuing Boyt! a marquesa’s coronet. Sir A had not been able to 
ry riate this singular bearing to any family. 

Mithe Hon. W. Fox Strangways Saiad that bearings of this character, 
combining the horse-shoe with a cross, are of frequent occurrence in 
Polish heraldry. Spener gives a Polish coat of this class, and a 
Silesian coat, on which the cross-crossict enclosed within the horse-shoe is 
fitchy.” 

By the Hon. W, Fox Straxowars. — A rubbing from the brass in the 
Church of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, being the singular memorial of John 
Selwyn, under-keeper of the Queen's Park at Oatlands, deceased in 1587. 
In thie Antiquarian Repertory a representation was given, in 1775, with a 
short account by Grose ;? also found in Manning and Bray's History of 
Surrey (vol. ii., p. 773). This memorial, now on the south wall of the 
chancel, consists of the effigies of Selwyn and his wife, a group of 
their children, and an inscription. Above is a small square plate, engraved 
on both sides, and now suspended, so as to be taken down for examination 
of either face ; it fas pete the keeper mounted on a stag, and in the act of 
stabbing the animal with his wood-knife. The design is pr B85 varied ; 
the plate may be a “ palimpsest,” the first engraving not having been 
approved, and the figure executed anew on the reverse. He is described 


1 Noticed at page 18, and in his treatise ag Compare the Polish coats given 
on Monumental Brasses and Slabs, p. 10. by Palliot, to exemplify the Corniére, or 
Mr. Boutell conjectures that it may have anae a pot, 
formed part of the memorial of Abbot 3 Antiquarian Repertory, vol. i., p. 27 
Michael, at St. Albans’ Abbey Church; first edit. Vol. i, p- 1, edit. 1807. See 
and he considers it to be the finest existing also Gent. Mag., vol. xlvi. Oxford Manual, 
of ita class and period. of Sep. Brasses, p. 148. 
? Spener, Operis Herald. Pars Gen., 
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as keoper under Charles Howard, Lord Admiral of * his 
lord and master ;"’ namely, the second lord Howard of who 
many high offices in the times of Elizabeth, and in 1597 was constituted 
Justice Itinerant of all the Forests South of Trent. 

By the Rey. C, F. Wyatr.—A tation of a miniature effigy of a 
child, in swaddling clothes, the ly being closely confined by bands 
diagonally crossed (in heraldic terms,—fretty), the face baro, a cap 
edged with lace on the head, ey a sesvas. gsc trimmed with Ince around 
the neck. It was found, a few months ago, on opening a piscina, 
which had been walled up, on the south-side of the chancel, at 
Blechingdon, Oxfordshire. The ledge of the piscina was evidently the 
original position of the effigy, since the wall at either end had been slightly 
cut away for it; and the opening of the drain being almost covered by the 
breadth of the figure, a second perforation had been made near the back of 
the recess, The effigy is of freestone, measuring only 20 in. in length ; 
with the exception of being broken into two pieces near the centre, it has 
suffered no injury. Small monumental brasses, representing bodies 
swathed in a chrisom, after the manner of a shroud, are mentioned as 
of frequent occurrence (Oxford Manual of Sep., brasses, p. xcix.) In the 
Journal, vol. iii., pp- 238, 359, notices of several diminutive monu- 
mental effigies have ae given: all these memorials, however, ap 
to be of a much earlier period than the little sculpture diecorered is 
Blechingdon, the date of which may be assigned to latter part of the 
XVIth century, In one respect it seems to agree with the portraitures 
there described, since the proportions of the head and face betoken an age 
of maturity. 

By Mr. James Yates. — Several “ pipes or bil ets,” of pipe-clay, 
formerly used in making the curls of perukes and Sesiia halr—(Ses 
Archaeological Journal, vols. vii., p. 397, viii. p- 93.) Two of them, 
marked with crown, and the initials W. B., were found at High- 
gate, the rest at Gosport Oakfield, near Primrose Hill, 5 ft. below the 
surface. They were sent for exhibition by Mr. N. T. Wetherell. 

Mr. M. A. Lower exhibited an original design, of the time of 
Charles If., for an enamelled Badge with a gold frame, of an oval form, 
measuring 1}} in. by 1, in., and having a ring of gold for suspension. 
It consisted of coloured drawings of the two sides. On one side, which 
was green, there was a shield with the official coat of Norroy King of 
Arms, viz., arg. St. George’s Cross, and on a chief per pale az. and gu. a 
lion of England, crowned with an crown, between a fleur de lis 
and a key or; the whole ensigned with an open crown of the last. The 
other side was white, and on it were four escutcheons and a red and 
white roee, arranged in cross, the rose being in the centre, and the 
enn of the escutcheons towards it: on the escutcheon above was 

ngland, on that on the sinister side Scotland, on that below, France 
and on that on the dexter side Ireland ; and each eseutcheon was ensigned 
with a close crown or; and in each of the four intervals between the 
escutcheons were two C's interlinked, as they are found on the reverse of 
some of the crowns of Charles II, The history of this design was not 
known ; but judging from what a peared, it is considered to have been 
prepared for the Badge of Norroy King of Arms, soon after the Restoration, 
when Dugdale held the office, which he did from 1660 to 1677. The 
artist was manifestly a German or a Dutchman, from some written instrue- 
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tions for the enameller, For below the drawing of the side which was green 
with the arms of N on it, was written in a contemporary hand, ** this 
Sait Groun mus Bie Klir Gron,,”' ie., this sad green (or ground) must 
be clear green; and beneath the drawing of the other side, “* de rott Leuen 
up de Left hant so was de last ei mod,” i.e., the red lion upon the left 
hand so (for as) was the last I made; referring to the lion of Scotland on 
the sinister escutcheon. From the attempt to write the instructions in 
English it may be inferred that the enameller was not a foreigner. The 
design has been since compared with a portrait of Dugdale as Norroy, at the 
College of Arms. The Badge in the painting is larger, and evidently 
not taken from one made after these drawings; and if it be a close 
representation of any actual badge, it was one of inferior design, and 
apparently of earlier date ; for the crown over the arms of Norroy there 
differs much from that in this design ; which has a t resemblance 
to the crown over his arms as Garter that have been subsequently painted 
on one corner of the canvas. A new Badge therefore was probably in con- 
templation for Norroy; and as Roetier, a Dutch artist, was one of the 
engravers to the Mint and in favour with the king for some time after 
the Restoration, he may have been employed to make the design. 

By Mr. Ronert Fox.—Two decorative pavement-tiles, which he pre- 
sented to the Institute. One of them from Thornton Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, displaying a large fleur-de-lis, date XIVth century, the other from 
Wendover Church, Bucks. 

By Mr. Reapy. — A collection of sulphur casts from seals, attached to 
documents preserved among the college muniments at Cambridge, to which 
Mr. Ready had recently been permitted to have access. They comprise 
many remarkable seals: among them is that of Tiltey Abbey, Essex, of 
which the mutrix had recently been found at St. John’s College by Mr. C. 
Babington : it is a specimen of x D2 beauty. With this were likewise 
found the matrix of the seal of Sir Thomas Bysshe, in the time of 
Richard Il., to all appearance a distinct seal from that engraved in the 
notes on Upton, p. 53, and that of the Prebend of Dunham, in the diocese 
of Lincoln, a rude matrix formed of ivory." 

By Mr. Octavivs Moreax, M.P.—A specimen of French white ware, a 

t-jug coated with mottled glaze, in patches, the neck terminating ina 
hassel head and bust.—A large dish supposed to be of English manufacture, 
in imitation of Delft. The subject is the Prodigal feeding with 
the swine. Diam. 21 in. It bears initials, as in the margin, : 
and on the reverse, W. F. 1659.—A small silver-gilt box, containing R. A. 
a set of silver counters, engraved with heads of the kings and queens 1659. 
of England, executed as supposed by Simon Pass, who engraved 
such counters, a8 Walpole states, under the direction of Nicholas Hilliard, in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 


Arn 1, 1853. 
Sir Joux Bomzav, Bart, Vice President, in the Chair. 


Mr. W. H. Ctanx communicated a notice of the recent discovery of a 
tesselated pavement at York. He observed that it is remarkable that 


1 Casts of any of these seald may be obtained with facility. Mr. Ready'’s address is 
__ High Street, Lowestoft 
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mrp Sr Magee no eee Pl Se ee 
rich in Roman antiquities. acc exposure of a perfect 
avenanh; ah Cleshantherpe’ Sense asain eae, allt aneale ly 
regarded with considerable interest. During the past month a mosaic 
floor of unusual perfection in workmanship had been discovered, in 
Tanner Row, York, on the Toft Green,—the summit of an eminence 
which rises gently from the river side. The pavement was between six and 
seven feet below the present surface, and it was found in forming a deep 
drain. As it lay in one of the streets of the city, the right to ais tascreey 
ap to the corporation ; and it had presented by them to 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in whose museum it has subsequently 
been deposited. The dimensions are 13 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. ; it is the finest 
and best preserved example hitherto found in York, but the central com- 
partment, in which appears the head of Medusa, had unfortunately been 
much eo ee Cee ne 
as 4 the em accompanying them, were symboli 
rach 6th id These are all sieealaal ts coloured zea on a white 
ground. An elaborate border surrounds this design. Tracings and photo- 
graphic re tations were taken before the work of removal com- 
menced, and it is proposed to publish a coloured lithograph of the pavement, 
Part of another, apparently of even finer character, had been found, 
ated from that above described by the foundations of a wall; a few 
coins, ornaments of bone, glass, &e., were found; and an urn of red 
ware, covered with a thick piece of tile, was discovered below the floor. 
Mr. Hawxrxs brought before the meeting a selection of antiquities, the 
results of an investigation of a remarkable site of Roman occupation, on 
Farley Heath, Surrey, in 1848. The extensive entrenchments, remains of 
foundations, and eg tradition which pointed out the spot as the site of 
an ancient town, had long since attracted the attention of antiquaries ; it 
was noticed by Ashmole and Aubrey, although no discoveries of any note 
appear to have occurred. These remains are situate upon sho. prouerty of 
Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., of Albury, from whose residence they are 
distant about three mi! The researches made in recent times, by his 
direction, were mainly due to the suggestions of Mr. Farquhar Tupper, who 
reckden in, the: pariah ef sAlbaey,. ook: had Ades arte oes ed these 
neglected traces of an important position, in Roman times, with the keenest 
curiosity. Mr, Tupper has given an interesting summary of the discoveries 
made in 1848, in a little volume, published at Guildford ; with a plan and 
illustrations.' The excavations brought to light coins of forty-five Caesars, as 
stated in his narrative, including one of the rarest types of the coinage of 
Carausius ; as also British coins of Veric, the Bericus of Dion Cassins, and 
Mepati, a British regulus in the times of Augustus, and several remarkable 
coins of bronze, of the corrupted charioteer type, common in early 
British or Gaulish coinage, These remarkable coins have been described 
in the “Numismatic Chronicle.” The ancient relics to which Mr. 
Hawkins inyited the attention of the Institute comprise flint weapons, 
and objects of stone, highly polished, conjectured to have served ag 


iF, Heath, » record of its Roman of the place is given with a plan of part 

fi nine 18h Meng She poy ty, ay. 
. n v ¥. 

Bray's History of a thet wollen or ee 
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cutting implements, and as burnishers for polishing metal, bronze celts, 
spear-heads, javelin or arrow-heads, and other objects of the same metal, 
including some rare types; and more ially a singular variety of 
forms of fibuls, richly enamelled, ehasings in bronze of unusual perfee- 
tion in design and workmanship, and two small stands, of beautiful 
enamelled work, supposed to have been intended to hold unguentaries. 
As examples of enamel, applied by the identical process, termed 
champ-levé, these relics are unequalled by any discovery made in England, 
or porhaps in any part of the continent. Amongst objects of ruder 
character which were brought to light, were roofing tiles, of large size, pottery, 
broken querns, a portion of a mass or cake of molten bronze (?) found near 
the bronze celts and other relics before-mentioned ; also implements and 
fragments of iron, much corroded with rust. A potter's kiln was discovered, 
containing a number of fictilo vessels, in fair preservation. 

Mr. Hewrrr communicated a memoir on a picce of artillery, of remark- 
able size and construction, preserved at Edinburgh Castle, and known os 
** Mons Meg.” * 

Mr. War stated some particulars relative to the recent examination of 
a wooden door, coated in ancient times with human skin, at Westminster 
Abbey, a memorable addition to the instances of such savage practices, in 
which Mr. Way had been enabled to A apetchaing troth of popular tradition, 
namely, st Worcester Cathedral, at k and Copford, as related in a 
former volume of the Journal.* Another instance of such tradition is 
recorded by P in his Diary, April, 10, 1661, stating that he visited 
Rochester Ca' , and — “then away thence, observing the great 
doors of the Church, as they say, co with the skins of the Danes."’” 
Traces of the like barbarous punishment, in ferrorem, inflicted upon 
sacrilegious Danes, had been recorded as formerly existing at Westminster 
Abbey. Dart, in 1723, describing the south transept of that church, gives a 
minute account of the “old Revestry ”" beyond it, and adjacent to the old 
Chapel of St, Blaise, which appears to have been in the transept, but now 
whally removed to clear the space appropriated to modern memorials in 
Poet's Corner. * This Revestry (which is called the Chapel of Henry VIIL., 
for what reason I know not, unless for that he stripped it of its furniture) is 
inclosed with three doors, the inner cancellated ; the middle, which is very 
thick, lined with skins like parchment and driven full of nails. These Skins, 
they by Tradition tell us, were some skins of the Danes, tann’d, and given 
here a8 a memorial of our Delivery from them. The doors are very strong, 
but here were notwithstanding broken open lately and the plase robb’d.” * 
Dart proceeds to describe the interior of the Revestry, the altar and 
a remarkable painting, still existing, at the upper (or eastern) end, portray- 
ing, as he supposed, Queen Eleanor, but manifestly » resentation of St. 
Faith, with the iron-bed suspended to her hand, the symbol of her 
martyrdom.’ The triple doors no longer exist between the south transept 


4 It has been printed in this volume, sept, evidently an error, tho “ north cross,” 
bapsneur. at the south end of which is the said 


2 Mr. Way's Notes on the Tradition chapel and ene 
of Flaying, in Punishment of Saerilege, * So represented on a sepulchral brass 
Journ., vol. v., p. 185. at St. Faith's, Norfolk, See Cotman’s 
2 Diary, edited by Lord Braybrooke, Norfolk Brasses. The curious painting at 
vol, i., p. 208, edit. 1851, Westminster is ved in Gent. Mag., 
* Dart, Hist. of Westminster Abbey, Dee. 1021, and ‘e Londinium 


vol. i., book 1. p, G4. He calls the tran- — Redivivum, 
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and this building at its southern extremity, occupying the space between 
the transept and the chapter-house, The door-case, however, preserves 
the indication of such threefold defence of a portion of the conventual 
church, doubtless used in ancient times as a repository for precious 
ornaments of sacred use. 

Mr. Nessrrr gave an account of some fine engraved monumental brasses 
of the fifteenth century, existing in several churches in Germany They 
comprised the following memorials, of which he exhibited rubbings. 

No. 1. Brass of ic the Quiet, elector of Saxony, o “ plate brass,"' 
in the sepulchral chapel at the west end of the eathedral of eissen ; he 
died a.p. 1464. This brass measures 8 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 9 in.; upon it is 
engraved the effigy of the elector, of full life size, attired in an robe 
lined with fur, a fur cape or tippet ing the shoulders. In the right 
hand is held the sword of state,’ snd on the ‘head is the dueal cap, benesth 
the head is a cushion. There is no canopy, but the whole ground is 
cocesed by. rick petteres neck: be ie Boni y Mont: an the ornamental 
stuffs of the period. The inscription which is enclosed between borders of 
foliage of the onk and the vine is in black letter, and runs as follows :— 
Aho dhi M° cece Ixiiii? feria sexta i nocte nativitatis Marie vigis glorio- 
sissime 0” ilustris e dis dis frideric’ dux Saxdie sacri Romani Imperii 
armarestallus (archmarshal) e piceps elector lantgravi’ thuringic e Marchio 
cane 75 og ie eH eg me At the angles are the usual 
symbols of the Evangelists. The drawing of the whole is » but the 
lines are too fine to produce much effect. It is tolerably well engraved in 
the Monumenta Landgraviorum Thuringiw, &e., of S, Reyherns. 

2. Brass of G » Count of Lowenstein, Canon of the Cathedral of 
Bamberg, in a chapel on the south side of thateathedral. He died a.p, 1464. 
This is a ‘* plate brass” measuring 7 ft. by 3 ft. 3in.; upon it is shown 
the Count in the dress of a Canon, holding a book in both hands. The 
figure is about three-quarters of life size, standing, and turned somewhat 
towards the right. At the feet is an escutcheon bearing the arms of 
Léwenstein, a crowned lion standing on a rock ; over ih in hekask vik ae 
crest, which is the same as the arms. An elaborate mantling, very boldly 
drawn, extends on each side of the helmet, and fills the space between the 
shield and the inscription. The rest of the field is covered by a pattern 
very similar to that on the preceding brass, ‘The inscription is in Roman 
capitals somewhat yea in form, and runs thus, Anno di mecccnxum 
die Sei Laurenci obiit veiilis nobilis dis Georgius comes de Lewenstein 
cafieus ecce hujus ae sci jacobi pptus (prepositus) cujus aia in pace quiescat, 
At the angles are quatrefoils enclosing escutcheons ; on the first of these 
escutcheons are the arms of Lowenstein, on the second a banner, on the 
third a figure of a man holding a mitre ; the fourth bears party per fess, in 
chief a demy eagle displayed, and in base three roses (Wertheim 2). 

3. Like No. 2, is in the cathedral of Bamberg, and thoogh the portion 
containing the inscription has been lost, there can be little doubt that it 
commemorates a canon of that church. It is clear from the that he 
was of the family of Schenk of Limburg, several members of which were 
at various times canons of Bamberg. The proper arms of the family, five 
clubs,’ are in the first and fourth quarters, those in the second third 


' The name of the family seems to have See Octter’s Wappenbolustigung, part ii, 
been Kolb (club), and of Schenk p. 75. 
assumed from their office of eup-bearvr, 





Petiii 








Biigéy at Bamberg Cathedral, probably a Canon of that Church, 
of the family of Schenk of Limburf. 
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being the flames or points (Spizen) which are alleged 0 be the bearings 


the ancient Duchy of Franconia,* 


were thus borne by the Schenks, in 


allusion to their claim to be the hereditary cup-bearers of the Duchy. 


Although imperfect, this brass is so 


good an example of the German style 


of chral brass engravings of the period, that it been selected as an 


illustration, and the accom 


panying woodeut by Mr. Utting presents a very 


accurate tation of it. Mr. Utting has faithfully copied the manner 
of execution, which is nearly the samo as that of No.2. It is evident 


that the two belong to about the same period. The ori i 


4 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 6 in, 


4. The original in the cathedral of Naumburg measures 7 ft. 2 in. by 


3 ft. 11. The 


nm commemorate 


d is Theoderic, Bishop of that sec, 


who died in 1466. This differs from the usual plate brasses ; in that the 
inscription is engraved on a broad detached fillet, a space of two inches 
separating the plate on which the figure is engraved, from the fillet which 


bears the inscription. 


The Bishop is represented as standing under a cing-foiled o; 
curtain hangs bebind him, and a chequered wey is 
He is habited in alb, dalmatic, cope, maniple, glo 


arch; a 
his feet. 
ves and mitre; in his right 


hand he holds a crozier, and in his lefta book. From one of the cusps of 
the arch hangs a shield, the bearing on which is a bull’s head. At the 
angles of the inscription are plates bearing the symbols of the Evangelists, 
these plates are circular at the upper angles, and quatre-foils at the lower, 
and the style ne os is very prea ipa ae is oat with the 
u of the inseription,—it would seem that the original w 

Sea hos ask and oad by work of inferior style and Ceaioe Ihe 


inseription rans as f 


:—Anno di moocotxvi, dominica ocli* o° ché pr 
(i.e. Christo pater) et dis dis Theodericus de 


Buckensfort utriusi juris 


doctor eccie Nunburgen eps aia requiescat i p a. (i.e. in 


5. Original in the cathedral of Erfiirt, 


‘ pace amen.) 
f this, probably the memorial 


of a canon of the cathedral, only the bead, a chalice and an escutcheon aro 
in brass ; the remainder of the figure and the inscription were incised on a 


soft stone, and have been almost entirely oblitera 


The head is above 


life size, and represents an aged man, the features very strongly marked. 
The escuteheon is placed near the feet ; the bearing upon it, an arm and 
hand holding a bunch of flowers is in low relicf. 

Judging from the style of drawing and engraving, it was probably 


executed in the latter 


part of the fifteenth century. 


6. The original, in a chapel at the cast end of the church of 
St. Catharine at Libeck, measures 9 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. 

Although only one effigy is engraven on the plate, two ns are 
mentioned in the inscription ; both are of the same name, John borch = 
one who died in 1461 is styled Proconsul (i,c.' Burgomaster) of Liibeck, the 


t These arms were also quartered by 
the Bishops of Wirzburg and by several 
Franconian families ; they are the subject 
of the second part of Octter's Wappenbe- 
lustigung, and are there treated of at very 


? Namely, the third Sunday in Lent, 
when the introit begins with the word 
Oculi. Sir H, Nicolas. Chron, of Hist. 


‘ The translations of the Latin terms 


of 
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other who died in 1474, Consul (i.¢. Rathsmann) OX. It is not clear what 
meaning these letters are intended to bear ; if they are to be understood as 
the initial letters of the name of a town, perhaps Héxter in Westphalia is 
most probably the place. 

ho olligy,  wiieh ie Of £08 ite tine, 3 slated bees SS: A cushion 
supports the head, and the feet rest against small figures “wodowyses " 
or salvage men; the features of the face are portrayed with so much 
individuality, that it is evident that the artist attempted (and 
succeeded in his attempt) to luce a resemblance of the person com- 
memorated ; the crown of the is quite bald, and the features are those 
of an aged man; both the head and the hands are drawn with much feeling. 
The dress is the usual civil costume of the period, a gown of some rich 
stuff reaching to the ankles, and with rather wide sleeves; it to 


“a 


from this at the right side hangs a pouch and a ~ 

Shekepats attic nen y fill the greater part of the between the 
efiigy and ths inearigtion; sheesh all that remains is occupied by an elegant 
floriated diapering. The inscription is in a bold black letter, but not in 
espitals, and runs as follows :—Anno di meccc:x! kathrine 3 procisul 
lubesensis Johannes luneborch biddet got vor em (i.e. pray to God for him) 
Afio dii mocccuxxumt assipcionis Maie 0” johés luéborch ‘sul ox och yerlt du 
hest mi bedrage (i.e. Alas O world thou hast deceived me!). At the angles 
are oct-foils containing the Evangelical symbols, The inscription is 
surrounded by a border of foliage very boldly cut ; the stem of this foliage 
forms a wavy line, the interior curves of which include grotesque two- 
legged winged monsters, and the exterior, human heads (seven on each side) 
wearing crowns; these most probably are designed to represent the 
progenitors of the Virgin Mary’ as a crowned female head, surrounded by 
a nimbus, is in the centre of the top, and a full length figure of an aged 
man fills the corresponding place at the bottom. 

In both drawing and execution this brass differs much from those usual 
met with in Germany, but resembles the Flemish works of the same peri 
as the fine memorial of Martin van der Ka at Bruges; the language of 
that part of the inscription which is not Latin, is however, certainly low 
German, and not Flemish. 


Antiquities anv Works of Art exhibited. 


By the Hon. Ricnanp Nevitte. — A bronze armlet, and a bronze ring 
set with an imitative intaglio of sea-green coloured glass paste, the impress 
indistinct, They were found in March, 1853, in an excavation of the remains 
of a Roman building on Lord Braybrooke’s property at Wenden, in Essex, 
about a mile west of the Audley End Station. The spot is adjacent to an 
ancient line of road, supposed to be Roman, and close to a place valled 
* Chapel Green.’’ The labourers had called Mr, Neville’s attention to this 
spot, on account of the hollow sound there noticed, and the thin crop which 
the soil produced. Numerous fragments of pottery were found, bones of 
oxen, sheep, horses, &e.; and in the same field a good third brass of 
Probus lately occurred, now in Mr. Neville’s cabinet. —Mr. Neville 


* The so-called * Jems,” representations of the parentage of our Saviour are 
well known, but genealogies of the Virgin appear to be much less common. 
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also exhibited several fine palstaves, and celts of various forms, with a 
remarkable bronze axe-head, from the Stow Collection. It was deseribed 
as found at Okeney. 

By the Very Rev. the Dea or Exeren. — A coloured drawing, of large 
size, representing the curious mural painting discovered, Nov. 30th, ult., in 
Exeter Cath as related by Mr. Tucker, on a previous occasion (see 
p- 71 in this volume), in the north-east corner of the north transept. The 
subjects are the Resurrection, the three Marys coming to the Sepulchre, 

Our Lord's a to nin the garden. The white- 
wash was carefully removed by the senior verger, Mr, Winser ; who also 
has in part laid open to view another painting, which occupied the space 
immediately below, in Sylke’s chantry. It — to be of the same style 
and period as that panera’ the drawing kindly sent for inspection by 
the ,o ony, on a red scale, carefully executed by Mrs. Frost of 
Exeter. The height of the principal figure, including the nimbus, is 
4 ft. 9} in. The dimensions of the entire painting are, ft. 10 in. wide, 
by 5 ft. 9 in. high. The precise position of this curious work of art may be 
seen in Britton’s History of Exeter Cathedral, plate ix. 

By Mr. War. — A sketch representing a singular cross-slab, found in 
Noy. 1849, in clearing the area of the conventual eburch at Hulne Abbey, 
Northumberland, by direction of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, on 
whose estates that curious example of monastic arrangements is situated. 
The ground-plan given by Grose shows the position and the great length of 
the church in comparison to its width : the slab in question formed = of 
the pavement near the middle of this structure. The lines are deeply cut 
on the surface, and the cross is of the ‘* Tau” form, having only a simple 
transverse beam, without any prolongation of the central shaft beyond it, 
No slab with this type of cross appears to have been hitherto described." 
The chief peculiarity, however, to be noticed in this example, consists in the 
large nails, which are represented a8 piereing the cross (see wood-cut), two 
of them figuring the position of Our Lord's arms, and one below, that of 
the feet; forming a most simple but impressive allusion to redemption 
wrought by the sufferings of the Saviour, on whom the unknown deceased 
had fixed his hopes beyond the grave. The allusion to the wounds of the 
Saviour, in this triple form, is also uncommon : the number, of frequent 
occurrence, is five, as in the distich,—* Vulnera quinque Dei sint 
medicina mei.” * 

By Mr. Hewrrt.—The remarkable head-piece of the German suit of gilt 
armour, made for Henry VIIL., preserved in the Tower Armory, being # 
bourguinot, of very singular construction ; each portion is adjusted together 
in a very ingenious manner, without any rivets or ent fastenings.* 
A Spanish Cuchillo di Monte, mounted in silver, and ornamented with the 
arms of Castille and Leon, and an eagle displayed. It bears the name of 
the original owner, ** Soi de d* Manuel Monsalue.'’ Date, late seventeenth 
century. Mr, Hewitt observed that the analogy of form between this kind of 
Spanish wood-knife, or hunting weapon, seemed to su; the notion, that it 
might have been the precursor or original of the plug yonet; it is even not 


¥ At Welbeck Priory, Notts, there is a 2 See Notices of Talismanie Devices 
fragment of a slab with ‘a hand, in relief, and Legends, Archaeol., vol, xviii., p, 506. 
Holling a Taw stadi, probably the offical 3 See the Memoir on this Suit, by Sir 
se agai Se prior. Manual of Sep. S, Meyrick, Archacol., vol, xxii., p. 106. 
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improbable that the ba: et may have been originated by occasional use of 
such a cuchillo in boar hunting, by fixing it in the muzzle of the carbine. 

By Mr. Hexpersox.—A pair of silver snuffers, a remarkable specimen 
of enamelled plate, of the early part of the sixteenth century. They 
bear the Royal arms, with those of a distingui prelate in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., Christopher bridge, Bishop of Durham, 
1507, and Archbishop of York in the following year. He was elevated to 
the dignity of Cardinal by Pope Julius II., in h, 1511, in recompense, 
as it has been said, for certain diplomatic services, on the oceasion of the 
war between Louis XII. of France and the Roman Pontiff. The Cardinal 
died by poison at Rome, July 14,1514.' The curious relic of this eminent 
man, the predecessor of Wolsey, had been | bg in the family of Mr. 
Henderson's maternal ancestor, George Keats, the poet, from whom it 
descended to the present possessor, by whose kind permission the accom- 
panying representations have been prepared by Mr. Shaw. The arms of 
the sovereign, under an arched crown, the up part of which is enamelled 
of a pure white colour, here appearing by the aide of the quarterly coat, 
surmounted by a Cardinal's hat, have led to the conjecture, that this piece 
of plate may have been part of a service presented to the prelate by 
Henry VIII., or have been in some manner connected with his embassy to 
the Holy See. The beauty of the enamelled ornament has also led some 
to suppose that the snutfers are of Italian workmanship. On the top of the 
pan, as will be seen in the accompanying woodcuts, the arms of the Cardinal 
are thus given: quarterly, 1 and 4. az., two battle-axes or, on a chief or, 
two mullets gu. (Bainbridge), 2 and 3, gu. a squirrel sejant or, This 
quartering remains una riated. The introduction of the battle-axe and 
other charges on the si af tho fa nod tho teens: of the handles, 
in form of squirrels, clearly shew that this piece of plate was executed 
specially for the Cardinal. Its weight is 4 oz. 9 dwt. These curious 
snuffers were twice exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, first on Deo, 5, 
1745 ; and again by Mr, Theobald, on May 12, 1774. 

By Mr. H. R. Homrnay.—A stirrup-iron of very beautiful workmanship, 
Brokers of the Nester park of the sixteenth century. It is of open-work of 
very delicate execution ; the engle displayed and the fleur-de-lys are intro- 
duced amongst the ornaments: it ma: be considered as a production of 
the skilful German artificers in steel, at period above-mentioned. A fine 
pair of stirrups, of similar work, but somewhat varied in form, is preserved 
in the Goodrich Court Armory. (Skelton, vol. IL., pl. 131.) Also two 
+ $e in the possession of Mr. Duncan, stated to have belonged to Sir 

bert Cotton, the distinguished antiquary, 

By Mr. Fornrest.—A jug of white ware, partly coated on the upper part 
with motley-green glaze. It was found in a vault under the Stowers 
office, Lincoln's Inn, in 1788. An ewer of rich dark brown glazed ware, 
with ornaments in relief; the place of manufacture of this kind of glazed 
pottery is supposed to have been in the South of France. A curious ring, 
of silver parcel-gilt, similar in fashion to one preserved in the mediwval 
collections at the Louvre. The head of the ring is formed of three square 
pieces pyramidally arranged, each one placed lozenge-wise upon that below 


9 P- 699; Wood's ; 


* Seo Cinconius, T. 3, 290; Godwin, name—Bambridge, and states that the 
Prvs Athen ; Drake, was of a noble family, of Hilton, 
Hist. of York, p. 448, Godwin writesthe near Appleby. 
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it, and having clusters of small balls at every angle. A beautifully 
engraved silver drinking-cup, of German workmanship, dated 1623. 
y the Rev. W. Hexnam.—A small vessel of ancient Peruvian ware, of 

a red colour, ornamented with a quatrefoiled pattern round the orifice: the 
form is like that of o fruit, rather flattened. Mr, Hennah stated that in 
excavations at an extensive cemetery in Arica, Peru, in which children of 
various ages had been buried, he had found with each deposit one, but 
generally two hollow balls of this description. Many other vessels were 
Giseovered, in which various kinds of food seem to have been deposited. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fnaxxs for a note on the bracteate coin exhibited 
by Mr. Greville Chester. (Journal, vol. ix., p. 388.) It appears to be of 
one of the Margraves of Meissen, and has been attributed to Henry the 
Illustrious, who died in 1288. Similar bracteates have been published by 
Frankius, in his ‘‘ Numophylacii Wilhelmo-Ernestini bracteati rariores.”” 

Sir Fuepertck Manpes has kindly pointed out the signification of the 
combination of letters, on a carved panel of the font at Dunsby Church, 
Lincolnshire, communicated by the Ven, Archdeacon of London (ante, 75.) 
They form the words, In principio, the commencement of St. John’s Gospel 
Sir Frederic also suggests that the correct reading of the legend on the 
seal described (ante, p. 86) may be “* s'cr ron'ls,” in lieu of ** 8c't LOLARI,” 
as there conjectured. 








Annual Wondon {*eeting. 
Mar 13, 1853. 
Ocravivs Monoax, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The Secretary having read the account of Receipts and Expenditure, and 
Auditors’ Report, for the year 1852, it was moved, seconded 
unanimously resolved, that the Report be received. 

It was then moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved, in accord- 
ance with the proposition, of which due notice had been given, that in lieu 
of Rule IIL,—** The President's tenure of Office shall be for one year,” the 
following Rule should be substituted,—' The President’s tenure of Office 
shall be for three years, and he shall be re-eligible at the General Meeting ;"" 
also, that to Rule IX., “The Committee shall have the of 
nominating Vice-Presidents and Officers of the Local Annual Meetings,” 
should be added,—* and, in ease of necessity, a Local President.” 

It was then moved, seconded, and unanimously resolved, that, in 

ursuance of the recommendation unanimously adopted by the General 
Meeting of members at the Annual Meeting at Newcastle, Sept. Ist, 1852, 
the Central Committee should be authorised by the Society to transfer 
to the national rece any antiquities presented atic Institute, which 
may 4 to them of rarity or im ce more ly suited to oecup 
cotiee in 8 public Museum, the following addition be made to the Rules = 

“ That the Central Committee are empowered to transfer, from time to 
time, to the British Museum or any other National Collection, any 
antiquities which have been, or at any time shall be, presented to the 
Institute, and shall in the judgment of such Committee appear by their rarity 
or i to be better sctted to. coniey S eee a ear Museum.” 

The Account, audited and approved, is annexed. 
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Notices of Archacoloaical Wublications. 


ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS;: A RECORD OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
WALES AND ITS MARCHES, AND THE JOURNAL OF THE CAM- 


ce for Sole eae ang Py Tae aE a pe » Vols IT. 
ew Series, and Nos, 4 on of VoL IV. London : W. Pickering. 
Tenby ? R Mason. Bvo. — , 


We revert with pleasure to the Transactions of the Archaeologists of 
Cambria, and to the progress of this interesting periodical, uced in 
connexion with their Society. In a former volume of the Journal,! we 
sought to invite the attention of members of the Institute to this publica- 
tion, originated, in 1846, by a few xealous enquirers into the neglected 
antiquities of the Principality. To their praiseworthy exertions has been 
mainly due that growing interest in the history of Wales, which has sub- 
sequently led to the scientific investigation of many antiquities in that part 
of the kingdom, To the beneficial influence of the Cambrian Association 
we are indebted for the record of such researches in the periodical before 
us, and still more for the stimulus given to a more intelligent appreciation 
of the value of all ancient remains, and the desire for their conservation, 
as historical evidence. 

In the volumes comprising the Proceedings of the Cambrian Society, for 
the years 1851-2, with Memoirs communicated chiefly at their Annual 
Meotings at Cardiff and Tenby, many subjects are presented, which may 
well claim the attention of Antiquaries, independently of their special local 
interest, Among those of an historical nature, we must notice the Memoir 
by Mr. Hey Knight, on the struggles of Llewelyn Bren against the sway 
of Edward II.,—deseribing the concessions by which the English soverei 
in vain sought to avert the coming storm, the outburst of which is so ly 
described by the Monk of Malmesbury ; the defeat of the insurgents, and 
self-devotion of their ill-fated chief, who although generously pardoned by 
the king, fell a victim to the arrogant and faithless cruelty of the Despensers. 
A memorable event of an earlier period is b ht anew under our con- 
sideration, in the Observations on the site of rie ast —— Promo 
They are accompanied by 8 map of the country jacent to the river Teme, 
ibd it has been 5 ; thet the great contlict took place with the force 
under Ostorius. This useful sketch of the position, and the various strongly 
entrenched works and vestiges of military operations, between Leintwardine 
and Knighton, will sid the enquirer in making selection from the numerous 
opinions, here fairly stated for his consideration. ‘The writer has sought to 
corroborate his preference of a remarkable hill-fortress, known as ** Coxal 
Knoll,” as the position occupied by the British chief, by the fact that 
numerous iron weapons, &c., have been found near the hill. Amongst 
these were certain relics, worthy of note, since we are not aware that any 
positive evidence of the use of the larger Balista, in the Romammanauvres 
in very remote parts of Britain, has been recorded. It seems hard to 
comprehend that ponderous engines should have been transported to a great 
distance, in countries difficult of access, encumbered by forests, and without 
roa?s or bridges. Here, however, the proof seems to be presented of that 
ind. sitable perseverance against difficulties, which characterised the policy 


 Archwol. Journ., vol. viil., p. 215. 
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of the invaders. Large stone balls are stated to have been found under 
Coxal Knoll, evidently projected by engines, since there was a groove cut 
into them, probably to keep them steady the balista. It is to be 
regretted that the writer not estimated the weight of these missiles ; 
the tormenta which threw stones were of three sizes, projecting balls of 
half a hundred-weight, of 1 ewt., and 3 ewts., but Vitruvius describes 
a balista adapted to projectiles of only 2 Ib. in weight. 

The limits of this notice will not admit of any lengthened consideration 
of the contributions to the history of Welsh literature, by Mr, Stephens, in 
his series of papers on the Poems of Taliesin. In Illustrations of Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, these volumes comprise subjects of considerable 
interest ; such as the excellent Memoir on Kidwelly Castle, by Mr. Clarkes 
and a notice of the remains of Tenby Castle,—those by Mr. Freeman on 
the Churches of Monmouthshire, Leominster Priory Church, tho Castles 
and other Architectural Remains of South Pembrokeshire. A paper of 
considerable interest is contributed by Mr. Hore, “on Irish Families of 
woe sont okt hich th of the Antiquary 

© most striking objects which attract the attention ti 5 
in an exploration of Wales, are undoubtedly the grand fortresses, chiefly of 
the Edwardian age; and with these may be mentioned not a few examples 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture, presenting features of peculiar local character, 
There are, however, two other classes of ancient remains, heretofore very 
imperfectly known, of especial interest as connected with the Antiquities 
of Wales, and of which these volumes present numerous valuable illustra- 
tions. We allude, in the first place, to the vestiges of the earliest period,— 
the stone monuments and barrow-burials, now almost the sole existing 
traces of their age. Among the curious facts here recorded, mention may 
be made of the account of tumali near Tenby, opened by Mr. Dearden; 
they are adjacent to an ancient road, known as the Ridgeway, In one of 
them, called the ‘* Carew Beacon,” a rude cist was found, covered by a 
slab, situated not less than five feet below the level of the natural surface, 
and twelve feet from the summit of the barrow. The body had .been 
deposited without cremation; a broken urn, of rude manufacture and 
slightly scored, was found, with a barbed arrow-head of flint, and a 
fragment of a remarkable grooved ring of bone (or ivory ?) here represented, 
The use for which this curious little ject may have been destined remains 
unexplained. In another barrow, of very slight elevation, the cist was 
found situate near the present surface, It was paved or pitched with round 





‘nvestigations of tumuli in Denbighshire, b 
Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes, are not Jess deserving of attention, as is also the 
memotr by 3 ‘nton, on Breselu Hill, Pembrokeshire, a locality singularly 
rich in Celtic vestiges. A sepulchral urn was there found in 1806, unique 
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probably in the elaborate variety of its ornament, but unfortunately in a 
very broken state. The original measured about 18 inches in height. By 





getoenee 


Carew Beacon, section shuwing the cist. 


the obliging permission of Mr. Mason, publisher of the Archwologia 
Cambrensis, we are enabled to give representation of this highly 
curious relic, as also of certain 
other objects, described in the 
volumes before us. 

The other class of remains, to 
which allusion has been made, 
are the inscribed stones and early 
Christian memorials preserved in 
Wales. Much has been done for 
the elucidation of these interest- 
ing memorials by the labour of 
a very able antiquary, Mr. West- 
wood, and we find in these volumes 
valuable additions to his notices 
of crosses and inscribed stones. 
They comprise the stone of Bran- 
euf, at Baglan, near Neath, with 
® cruciform interlaced ornament, 
strikingly similar to that of the 
Irish crosses; and the cross of 
Grutne, at Margam, attributed by 
Mr. Westwood to the eighth or 
ninth cefitury. (See woodcuts.) = 

Of simple inscribed memorials, ate “Onecuhih atin 

robably of an early period, he 

SS given one in Brecknockshire, and two discovered by himself at 
Tretower, which may be of the Roman period, and had possibly been 
brought from the adjacent station of the Gaer. One of these stones bears 
certain letters (see wood-cut) interpreted as VALENT F, The first 
character, resembling a V placed upon its side, is evidently the sign 
frequently used for centuria, It were greatly to be desired, that a 
Lapidarium, a complete collection of sculpture and inscribed monuments of 
the earlier period, should be published, chronologically arranged. We hope 
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that Mr. Westwood may be encouraged to undertake a task, for which he ix 
80 eminently qualified. 

In conclusion, we would cordially commend to our readers this interesting 
record of the proceedings of a kindred Society, which is well entitled to 






ad 
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more generous sympathy and t than it has hitherto enjoyed. 
We hope that their Seventh Annual Mosting. to be held in the week com- 
ing September 12th, under the Presidency of Sir Joseph Bailey, 


Bart., at Brecon, a locality replete with archaeological attractions, may be 
signally successful. 










Archacological Entelligence. 


Among the numerous recently formed Provincial Societies for the promo- 
tion of Archaeological pursuits, the establishment of one for the county of 
Surrey, in the course of the last year, claims notice. It is proposed to hold 
pietiostinal’sieeiagay both in London and in the county; to publish 
quarterly journal; and to establish a Library and Reading-room. The 
field of research which this district presents promises an ample harvest to 
the ev jowre student ; and searcely any county includes sites of deeper 
historical interest. Any communicstion regarding the objects of this 
Society may be addressed to Mr. G. B. Webb, 46, Addison Road North, 

A county Library and Museum of Antiquities and Natural History has 
been formed in Wiltshire, under the patronage of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Neeld, and other 
influential persons, The first step in carrying out this desirable 
has been the purchase of Mr. Britton’s extensive Wiltshire Collections, 
books, MSS., original drawings, and documents. 

The first part of Mr. O'Neill's curious Illustrations of Irish sculptured 
Crosses has + comprising six large lithographic prints. This 
important work may be obtained from the author, 66, Upper Seymour 
Street, Euston Square, or from Mr. Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 

Kirxesxy Ancuagotoaicat Society —May 18. The Transactions of the 
Society for the year 1851 were announced to be ready for delivery. The 
Rey. i. Graves reported that a considerable sum had been collected for the 
repair and preservation of Jerpont Abbey, but the fund was still inadequate 
to meet the requisite outlay, and it was proposed to bring this object more 
generally before the public. He announced a large accession of members, 
and numerous presents to the museum and library. Mr. Graves read a 
memoir on a sepulchral tumulus in the Queen's County. Mr. Hackett 
communicated an interesting momoir on popular antiquities and super- 
stitions ; and among other subjects brought before the ecting were, an 
secount of the ancient cross of Banagher, King's County, by Mr. Cooke ; 
on ancient Dials, by the Rev. James Mease ; and, on the old formalities 
attending the swearing-in of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, by Sir Erasnius 
D. Borrowes, Bart. 
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ON SOME OF THE RELATIONS OF ARCH ZOLOGY TO PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN PHILLIPS, PRS 


Ix examining the monuments of ancient man we are 
continually reminded of the perpetual influence of natural 
phenomena over every stage of his social condition. Food, 
water, fuel,—necessary to the rudest inhabitants,—pastures, 
materials of building, navigable streams for commerce, 
required by more settled communities,— have such a 
dependence on physical geography, that, while marking the 

uliarities of districts, we are in effect often sketching the 
Seondaciel of tribes ; while tracing the courses of perpetual 
springs, we are following the lines of ‘ aboriginal ’ settlements ; 
and often, while treading the bold edges of long chains of 
hills, we are on the tracks of the most ancient roads, which 
were easily allured to their dry open and continuous 
surfaces, in preference to the woody and embarrassed vales 
which they overlook, 

Accustomed as we now are to the proud stride of the 
railways over broad valleys, and deep channels of the sea, 
and to their fearless disregard of the everlasting hills, it 
requires somewhat of an effort to see the importance of an 
insignificant ford, marsh, wood, or cliff in the a of the 
‘ear-borne’ Britons. Yet the effort—always wo making 
—must be made if we wish to restore the true idea of 
Cymraic, Roman, and Anglian life. 

In the North of England nature shows her boldest aspect. 

cc 
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Tt is not so much that the hills are very lofty, or the rivers 
very large. It is rather because the groups of hills offer 
decided contrasts of structure, and the rivers change their 
character in different parts of their course. Immense 
surfaces of heath alternate with broad pastoral valleys,— 
peat mosses spread widely over ruined primeval forests— 
clear and perpetual springs run in lines and groups below 
arid ridges of limestone. What wonder then if here we 
find more frequently and clearly marked the sites of ancient 
settlements, war camps, tumuli, and roads ? 

As now two railways, so a little earlier two mail-roads, and 
far earlier two British tracks conducted the traveller from 
South Britain through the sterner country of the North. 
This is the inevitable result of the great anticlinal ridge of 
stratified rocks— our Pennine Alps—thrown up from 
Derbyshire to the Scottish Border—This is the ‘heaven 
water’ boundary of the river drainages ; on the west of it 
ran the line of road northward from Mancunium ; on the 
east of it the line from Eburacum ; the former nearly in the 
course of the North-western, the latter not greatly deviating 
from the North-eastern rail. Along these lines Agricola 
divided his troops ; these were the routes followed alike by 
the Pict and Scot, Plantagenet and Tudor, Cavalier and 
Roundhead. Wade lay on the east of these mountains, 
while the Stuart overran their western slopes ; and Rupert 
swept up the western track to surprise the besiegers 
of York. 

There was yet a third great north and south line of 
ancient way running northward from Lincoln to the 
Humber, and thence continued towards the mouth of the 
Tees. This road runs near the edge of a long line of hill 
groun to the west, and between it and the Yor! 
“street” lies a broad vale, anciently thick with woods, and 
encumbered by marshes. Thus we have in the North of 
England three great meridional lines of road separated by 
a broad ridge of moorlands, and a broad marshy yale. 

No part of these great lines of road is uninfluenced by the 
physical peculiarities of the country. The eastern lines, 
which are the most accurately known, appear to have been 
originally British ways. The Ryknield, coming from South 
Wales across the centre of England, strikes the Brigantian 
territory near Derby, and thence its continuation passes 
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due north, and always on the declining eastern side of the 
great ridge, crossing in succession all the principal streams :-— 
as Derwent, Dun, Aire, Wharfe, Nid, Ure, Swale, Tees, 
Wear, and Tyne. Over some of. these streams, at points of 
importance, as at Corbridge, the Romans constructed bri 

but generally the road crossed at permanent fords on rock, 
or as at St. Helen’s Ford, near Tadcaster, on a scarcely 
varying gravel bed. The larger rivers—as Dun, Aire, 
Wharfe, and Ure, are crossed by this road near what was in 
old time the upper limit of the tide. 

From Lincoln, on the Ermin Street, the line of road 
runs due north on the natural range of the “ Cliff-hill,” 
toward the Humber. This tide-river was crossed, where it 
is contracted between two bold banks, at the Ferry of 
Brough, and, immediately beyond this, old roads led up the 
brow of the wold, and continued on it to Malton. Thence 
roads radiated in several directions ; one “ street” in parti- 
cular, certainly used by the Romans, led north-westward on 
the dry oolitic range of Hovingham (Pavement, Villa). From 
this “street” an old British road, perhaps the true continua- 
tion of Ermin Street, ascended the Hambleton hills, and 
continued along them to their extremity, entering Cleveland 
and reaching the mouth of the Tees and the fortification of 
Eston Nab. Thus, in its whole length, it is a hill-road ; it 
has been only in part adopted by Rome. 

To make connections between these three great north and 
south lines must be regarded as an undertaking of some 
difficulty. From the western to the middle line of road, a 
traveller might proceed from Manchester, by a devious route, 
through the wild and lofty region of the northern Peak, and 
finally emerge from the Woodland country of Sheffield, and 
strike the Ryknield about Templebrough. There are Roman 
ruins in this singular way (“ Doctorgate”). Another route 
from Manchester is indicated as an Iter of Antoninus, and 
passes over the high country of Blackstone Edge to the 
valley of the Calder (Gretland, Cambodunum) and so on 
toward Eburacum. A third may be drawn from the Roman 
station at Ribchester through Craven, by Skipton to Isurium, 
and through Ilkley to York. Roman reliquiw occur in this, 
which bears in part the very popular name of Wateling 
Street. None of these roads appears to have been much 
frequented, the communications being probably slight 
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between the western and eastern parts of the Brigantian 
Province. It was most likely the northern route, leading by 
the great natural hollow of Ribblesdale, which was followed 
by Ostorius when the Brigantian insurgents required his 
“intervention.” Then, marching from the country of the 
Cangi, he carried his standards among mountains unknown 
to Rome. Then over broad pastures, among vast and ancient 
woods, roamed the wild white cattle ; stag, fallow deer, 
roebucks, goats, rushed up the mountain sides purple with 
ling—a-plant seldom seen by the southern soldiery— 
wolves and boars sought the shade of stream and cavern, 
and from the rocks overhead out-flew the startled eagle. 
Then, perhaps, from the camp of Ingleborough the few 
defenders gazed with wonder on an array so ominous to their 
country’s freedom ; and, as the cohorts won their way by 
Wharfedale and Nidderdale, some jutting crag might be the 
altar from which priests of a wild faith imprecated * ruin” 
on the leader, and “confusion” on his banners, 

By the same route, almost 1500 years later, “hot 
Rupert” led his squadrons from friendly Lancashire, con- 

ing his path in the forests till, from the last and most 
famous of these (Galtres), he burst like a thunderbolt on 
Fairfax and Leslie. 

One other cross-road, joining the western and middle 
lines, must be noticed, which, like the others, follows a great 
natural feature. This is the famous line from Catterick 
toward Carlisle, which was so often traversed by the sixth 
legion during their 300 years of glorious occupation of 
Eburacum. The great depression of the summit ridge at 
Stainmoor, which gives passage to this road, can never have 
been overlooked by any people in war or peace. The 
Brigantes probably had a defensive station on it, as the 
repetition of Rha, in Vertere and Lavatre, appears to prove, 
and the Roman camps are more frequent in this line of 
road (at Catterick, Greta Bridge, Bowes, Brough, Kirby 
Thure, &c.) than on any part of the Iter farther south. 

Two connections between the middle and eastern lines 
appear to indicate military objects ; for both tend to conduct 
the troops from the eastern line of Lincoln obliquely across the 
Brigantian territory toward Carlisle. One of these, from 
Lincoln to Doncaster, is compelled to cross the great marshy 
vale ; but it does so under the easiest circumstances, The 
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Trent is passed, near the head of tide, at Littleborough, and 
the route soon catches the gravelly grounds, and runs on them 
to Bawtry and Doncaster. By this way the legions passed 
from Lincoln to Eburacum. Another more northerly con- 
nection runs in a parallel direction from Brough-on-Humber 
by Stamford Bridge to Eburacum. Neither of these appears 
to be of British origin. 

But a truly Brigantian road appears to have left the rising 
ground a little north of Isurium, to have crossed the yale of 
York in its narrowest part, and thus to have attained by the 
shortest cut the hilly ground on the eastern side, and so to 
have been continued to Malton and by the Wold hills to 
Bridlington. By this road, and the line from York by 
Garraby to Bridlington, connections were made from the 
Lancashire side right across the whole territory of the 
Brigantes, which extended “from sea to sea.”* 

From a careful study of these roads and their connections, 
I conclude that Eburacum was not situated on the earliest 
track of the middle road to the north. That track, in fact, 
went from near Tadcaster to Aldborough, leaving York ten 
miles to the right. But at the epoch of the Antonine Itinera, 
the direct route was shauateat shal the deviation through 
Eburacum (then the capital) substituted. Perhaps we may 
see in this that Isurium was the earlier capital of the 
Brigantes, and Eburacum, the later war-camp, which grew to 
be the imperial station. 

On the whole, it appears that the lines of the earlier 
British roads were indicated by the great features of nature ; 
and that for the most part the Roman ways followed and 
straightened the old tracks; but that in several cases 
military convenience was consulted by making deviations and 
cross cuts. The passage of rivers at natural fords, or easy 
ferries, is a general feature of the old roads. At these places 
obyiously were gatherings of populations. These were points 
of contest as well as of commercial intercourse; use 
perpetuated their use. The same Castleford and Ferry- 
bridge which arrested the Romans, and delayed the warriors 
of York and Lancaster, have given passage to our mails, and 
our railway carriages. The same Ath? on the Shannon which 
was reddened with blood in the mythical days of Erin, 


) Ptolemy. * Athlone. Ath (Erse) = Vadum = Wath (Teutonic). 
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was contested by the Stuart, and fortified by the engineers 
of Victoria. 

Without doubt the use of these roads to the Romans was 
military and administrative. Nor must we, in reference to 
the wants of the British people, figure to ourselves, except 
on a few of them, loaded wains, or even the strings of ponies 
in which the Kymri still delight. But few commodities 
except those of local production —as the iron of Sussex — 
the tin of Cornwall — the salt of Worcestershire, required 
portage along interior roads. The “Salter’s way ” com- 
memorates this kind of traffic. The light imports of 
amber, glass, and bronze, were probably carried up the 
rivers to certain emporia,—such as Isca Silurum, and Venta 
Belgarum, and Isurium,—to be there exchanged for the 
peltry, lead, and other products of the herdsmen, foresters, 
and miners, 

Still by reflected light we read in these roads much con- 
cerning the state of the British tribes and territory. For they 
connect the Roman Stations—and these were set close to 
the sites of earlier British settlements, strongholds or towns 
(oppidum, Casar—zorrs, Ptolemy.) At first Presidia—after- 
wards softened to Municipia’ they took the names of the 
British towns which they overawed and defended ; as 
Eburacum for Aber-ach—Olicana for Llecan—Cataractonium 
for Cathair-righ-dun, &e. Only when new stations purely 
military were founded, as on the line of the wall, does this 
etymology frequently fail—the names of these stations 
unconnected with native settlements being then untraceable 
to British roots. 

It is equally remarkable and significant that these Roman 
municipia and coloniw became in general the centres of 
Saxon and Anglian strength; and if in this day of the 
steam-engine their relative importance is less conspicuous, it 
is still a matter of English history. The Roman rule in 
Britain is in fact both a clue to its arlier and a guide to its 
later history, which it is possible to combine with another 
thread furnished by nature, the hills and valleys—the rocks 
and minerals—the rivers, the springs, the lakes, the woods. 

With these ideas in our minds the land and sea acquire a 
new meaning for the archwologist. Through all that is 
present we discern much that is past; we reascend the 


* Tacitus. 
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stream of time, and drink at the well-heads of unwritten 
history. From the top of a Brigantian mountain we may 
reanimate the busy world which has long passed away from 
life; the jealous boundaries of property disappear; the 
chimneys vanish ; the thundering hammer is silent. From 
the midst of boundless forests of oak and pine, rise man 
peaks of rock or bare summits of heath, crowned wi 
monumental stones or burial mounds. The rivers, glidi 
through the deepest shade, bear at intervals the light wicker 
boat, still frequent in Dyfed, loaded with fish, or game, or 
furs. On dry banks above, are the conical huts of the rude 
hunters, near them the not narrower houses of the dead,— 
perhaps not far off the cave of the wolf. Lower down the 
dale the richest of green pastures, covered with the fairest of 
cattle and the most active of horses. Still lower, the store- 
house of the tribe—the water-station, to which large canoes,* 
hollowed from the mighty oaks of Hatfield Chace, have 
brought from the Humber the highly prized beads and 
amulets, perhaps the precious bronze, which is to replace the 
arrow, spear and axe of stone. Returning with the boat we 
pass through wide marshes, and sweep rapidly with the tide 
to the country of the Parisoi—the men of the isles and lakes 
of Holderness, the ferrymen of the Humber, probably very 
well acquainted with the pirates of the Baltic. 

Both north and south of the Humber very different scenes 
appear on the high and open Wold—within the memory of 
man many parts of these wild regions were untouched by 
plough, traversed by bustards, and covered with innumerable 
flocks. The more we reflect on the remains which crowd 
this region—the numerous tracks, the countless tumuli, the 
frequent dikes, the clearer grows the resemblance between 
the Yorkshire Wolds and the Downs of Wilts and Dorset. 
On opening the tumuli we discover similar ornaments, and, 
from whatever cause, consanguinity of race or analogy of 
employments and way of life, the earliest people must be 
allowed to have been very much the same along the 
chalk hills from the vicinity of Bridlington to the country of 
Dorchester. This is the region of the tumuli—on its surface 
are not unfrequent foundations of the British huts—yet we 
are not to suppose the main population to have been resident 
on these hills, or that even the flocks and herds were 


* Such are dug up in several parts of the Northern river-channels. 
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abandoned to a free wandering upon them. This could not 
he—for these Wolds are for miles and miles naturally dry. 
But from below their edges rise innumerable bright streams, 
the very sight of which excites grateful thoughts to the Giver 
of all good—pity that such thoughts should so easily stray 
into idolatry—and suggests ideas of rest and rural enjoy- 
ment suited to all time and every phase of human society. 
By these springs no doubt were the settled habitations, the 
Cyttiau of the early Britons, followed by the Saxon tun and 
the Danish 4y; on the hills above were long boundary 
fences, and within these the raths and tumuli, the monu- 
mental stones and idols. In situations where nature gave 
particular advantages, one of the grand manufactures of the 
tribes was established. The fabrication of pottery, from the 
Kimmeridge clay about Malton, was undoubtedly very 
extensive in British days, and characteristic both as to 
substance and fashion ; that of bricks and tiles at York was 
equally considerable in Roman days; and it is curious to 
walk now into the large brick-yards and potteries which are 
successfully conducted at these same places on the very sites 
which furnished the funeral urn, shaped like a Jascauda of 
wicker-work, and the perforated tube which distributed air 
from the hypocaust. 

I cannot be singular in the conviction, that in many 
particulars, depending on natural peculiarities and interesti 
to human society, the changes of race, language, and 
have not had so great an influence as wholly to obliterate 
the things that were ; and that among the most powerful 
aids to a sober and correct idea of the early state of the 
British people, we must count a large and considerate view 
of the great physical features of the country in which they 


* 


lived. Abest persona, manet res, 


Sr. Many's Lovar, Yorx, 
July 9, 1853. 


ON THE CURE OF SCROFULOUS DISEASES ATTRIBUTED TO 
THE ROYAL TOUCH: 


BY EDWARD LAW HUSSEY, 
SURONOX TO THE HADCLIFFE INFIRMARY, OXFORD. 


Tue subject I propose to bring before you is the custom of 
touching by the Sovereigns of this country for the cure of 
scrofula, as recorded chiefly by medical authorities who 
lived during the five or six centuries it prevailed, and illus- 
trated by the observations of historians and other writers 
of repute. It has scarcely been noticed by enquirers 
of this century; and it is due to a professional friend,? 
whose attention had been directed to it, to premise that 
he first suggested the enquiry to me, and pointed out 
many sources of information. Such as the facts are, 
collected from the multifarious works throughout which 
they are scattered, I have thought they are worthy of being 
brought together, and that in their present shape they will 
not be undeserving of the attention of those who take interest 
in the investigation of our Natural History and Antiquities. 

The disease, which is still seen by surgeons in its most 

vated and inveterate forms, though less frequently per- 
haps than formerly, seems to have been peculiarly the scourge, 
as it was the inheritance, of the mixed races settled in this 
island, Its first outbreaks are generally seen in the glands ; 
they swell, become inflamed, the tissues around partake of 
the inflammation,—matter, the product of inflammation, 
forms and is discharged through the skin, which opens by 
ulceration. In mild and otherwise favourable cases, where 
the patient is young, or free from more serious constitutional 
disease, the mischief ends here ; the wounds heal, the glands 
return almost to their former diminutive size, and the patient 
le servo analy red fing, th Kind with wih The 
was afterwards read at a meeting of the Radcliffe Libraries, 
Archaeological Institute, in London. And —* Mr, H, Spencer Smith, Senior Assist- 


this seems a fit opportunity for acknow- ant Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, 
vou, Xx, DD 
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recovers without any damage beyond the scars left by the 
wounds as they heal. In all its phases it is of a lingering 
. nature, slow to yield to known remedies, and showing itself, 
when the constitutional taint is fully developed, by extensive 
ray in every part of the bodily system. The name of 

o Kin s Evil, or Morbus Regius, was not always restricted 
to this disease. Jaundice, called also auri , from the golden 
colour of the skin, was also distinguish by this name ;* 
and, it is said, the Kings of Hungary had the power of curing 
it.* Leprosy has also been known under the same name.’ 
But it was to scrofula that the name of the King’s Evil was 
confined in England ; and for it alone the Royal Touch was 
sought, as a remedy in every stage of the disease. 

Upon the application of some of the King’s nobles, or of 
the poor themselves who were diseased, a certain day was 
appointed by Proclamation for a “ Public Healing.” ® Here it 
may be well to observe, that healing and touching were used 
Synonymously at that time.’ The patients who applied are 
described as being “young or old, rich or poor, beautiful or 
deformed,” no exception was made :* and that none might 
approach the Royal presence but those really troubled with 


the evil, several officers were appointed. Among the most 


— and Lecturer on Sarpey he writes of horses ha’ Pad erences 
whose intimate acquaintance jecta sometimes heredi rom birth, and 
of medical literature is well known, that is waa contagion, For these refer. 
* Ut mala quem seabies, ut morbus ences Iam indebted to the Rev, R. Hus- 
urget, + Regius Professor of 

Aut error, et iracunds Diana, History, 
Vesauum tetigisse timent fugiunt que * The ceremonies are fully described 
poetam, by William Tooker, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
Qui sapinnt— Horat, de Arte Poet., 453. field, sive donum Sanntionis : 


adv. Rufinum, quoted Du well of his curative faculty! H 
Glossar. Also Octenenh. 42 Tank ase he 5 ab $e Gard euatee © etrect ta Gan, 
21, and Epist. city, that hath not found the 


‘onsas 750) Me f his sucred hand Browne, 
AD. mieniti t— 
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important of these were the Surgeons in waiting, before whom 
the applicants were required to appear before they could be 
presented at the Healing. The first necessary wasa certificate 
from the Minister and Churchwardens that the patient was 
never before touched.? This had been found expedient, as 
many unworthy persons applied a second time, rather, it was 
thought, for the gold given at the Healing than with the hope 
of obtaining relief from their sufferings : and as counterfeit 
certificates were often brought, a Proclamation in January, 
1683, required “ all Ministers and Churchwardens to be very 
careful to examine into the truth before they give such 
certificates, and also to keep a register of all certificates they 
shall from time to time give.”' For many years such a 
register was preserved in St, Martin’s Church at Leicester. 
At Stanton St. John’s, near Oxford, this entry is said to be in 
the parish register : ?— 


“ AN ACCOUNT OF CERTIFICATES GIVEN OF PERSONS HAVING NOT 
BEFORE BEEN TOUCHED FOR THE KING'S EVIL. 


* Feb. 25. 1683, 4.—A certificate given concerning Thomas 
Grant, son of Thomas and Amy Grant. 

“1686, Sept. 5.—I gave a certificate for Mr. Mason’s 
daughters Alice and Avice, who were touched by the King, 
Sept. 19. as Mr. Mason told me. 

“1705, Mar. 25.—I gave a certificate concerning Ralph 
Gilbert’s son, Ralph, not being formerly touched for the 
King's Evil.” 

At Wadhurst, in Sussex, a copy of an original certificate 
is preserved in the parish register. Probably in other 
parishes similar notices will be found. 

These certificates were taken to the Surgeon in waiting, at 
his private residence. He examined the patients to satisfy 
himself of the existence and real nature of the disease, and 
countersigned the certificates, or gave other tickets to admit 
them to the Healing ; and it was his duty to acquaint them 


* Proclamation 1625, Conway Feeney L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices, 
and Nicholls, Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii, Oxford, 1846. 
p. 499, * Carte,” note. Eminen 

‘ An original copy of this Proclamation —_in the 17th and 18th centuries, Ke. i. 250. 
ie preserved in the Bodleian Library, The registers of Stanton St John’s, 

at the end of a Prayer-Book, folio, and also of Stanton Harcourt, have been 
1687 ; and it la printed among searched without these entries. 

the tional notes at the end need. 
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with the day appointed for the ceremony. It seems to have 
been the farther ay of Queen Elizabeth’s Surgeons to see 
that any offensive ulcer was covered with a plaster, which 
should hide the sore without affording any remedy to the 
disease. The Surgeon’s duty was very laborious, and the 
necessary attendance at his house was often yery tedious to 
the poor people, many of them coming from’ a distance, 
Evelyn (Diary, 28 March, 1684) records an unfortunate 
accident : “There was so great a concourse of people with 
their children to be touched for the evil, that six or seven 
were crushed to death by pressing at the chirurgeon’s door 
for tickets.” * 

The Clerk of the Closet, generally one of the Bishops, had 
charge of the gold distributed at the Healings, and was a 
check to the Surgeons. Under him was the Closet Keeper, who 
kept a register, under the hand of the chief Surgeon, with an 
account of the numbers who were healed, and received 
medals : he also gave a receipt to the Exchequer for the gold 
received. He attended the Healings with the gold on his 
arms ready strung, and presented it to the Clerk of the 
Closet. 

The day being come, which was usually a Sunday, or some 
other festival,® the time generally after orning Prayer, the 
chief officer of the Yeomen of the Guard places the sick 
people in convenient order. The King enters his chair 
uncovered, being surrounded by his nobles and many other 
+ eae apabe ‘One of the Chaplains in attendance then begins 

e Gospel, taken from the last chapter of St. Mark, at the 
fourteenth verse—the Gospel appointed for Ascension Day. 
At the eighteenth verse, “ They shall lay their hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover,” the Surgeons in 
waiting, after making three obeisances, bring up the sick 
in order, The chief Surgeon delivers them one b one on 
their knees to the King, who es his hands freely round 


and about their necks:® which done, the other Surgeon 


* In the London Gazette, 2180, is a * A Friday—especiall Good Friday— 
hotice, dated Whitehall, 8 Oct, 1686, that was pak abso sppelanek: Browne, Char, 
“His Majesty is graciously pleased to Bas. p. 106,171; and Saturday, Mercurius 
Appoint to heal weekly on Friday, and Politions, Jane 1660, quoted in Rees’s 
hath commanded his ysiclans and chi- bs sorte “ Evil.” 

Furgeous to attend at the office appointed * Evelyn, a spectator, observes, * The 
for that Parpose at the Meuse, upon eens are pple kr demugdeie 
Thursday afternoon, to out hands at once.”— vol, 

ticket”—Nicholla, Lit, Anced, Soh i, p. 323, aa 
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receives the patients from him, and passes them on, to be 
brought up again to receive the gold. The words of the 
eighteenth verse are repeated by the Chaplain between every 
healing, till all the sick are touched, which being finished, the 
Gospel is continued to the end of the chapter. The second 
Gospel is then begun, taken from the first chapter of St. 
John, at the first verse. After the eighth verse, the 
Surgeons, making three obeisances as formerly, come up the 
second time with the sick people ; the Clerk of the Closet 
then on his knees delivers to the King the gold strung on a 
white silk ribbon, and the King puts it about their necks, as 
the Chaplain reads the ninth verse, “ That was the true light, 
which lighteneth every man which cometh into the world,” 
which he repeats as each receives the gold. The Gospel is 
then continued, ending with the fourteenth verse. The 
Gospel ended, the Chaplain, with the rest of the people on 
their knees, pronounces these prayers :— 


“ Lord, have mercy upon us. 
* Christ, have mercy upon us. 
“Lord, have merey upon us.” 


These are followed by the Lord’s Prayer, and after it these 
versicles, the responses being made by those that come to be 
healed :— 

Versicle. «0 Lord, save Thy servants, 
Response. “* Which put their trust in Thee. 
* Send help unto them from above ; 
** And evermore mightily defend them. 
“ Help us, O God our Saviour ; 

« And for the glory of Thy Name deliver us ; be merciful to us sinners 

Sor Thy Name's sake. 
“0 Lord, hear our prayers ; 
** And let our ery come unto thee.” 


Then the Chaplain reads this prayer :—“O Almighty God, 
who art the giver of all health, and the aid of them that seek 
to Thee for succour, we call upon Thee for thy help and 
goodness, mercifully to be showed to these thy servants, that 
they being healed of their infirmities, may give thanks to 
Thee in thy Holy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen ”—and concludes with the * Gratia Domini.” 
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The ceremony over, the Lord Chamberlain, and two other 
nobles having brought up linen, with a basin and ewer to 
wash the King’s hands, he takes leave of the people, “and 
they joyfully and thankfully do every one return home, 
praising God and their good King.” (Browne, 101.) 

The form of ceremonies here given is that followed in the 
reign of Charles IL? of whose Healings, public and private, 
we have a fuller account than of any other sovereign’s. 
Although the Healing was always a religious ceremony and 
aap sere with prayers,® there is no record of ar prescribed 
orm, or ritual, being in use before the time of enry VIL: 
and the ritual adopted by that monarch underwent man 
alterations in different reigns down to the time of 
Queen Anne, the last of our Sovereigns who officiated. 
Henry VII. seems to have been the first King of England 
who established a particular service or form of ceremonies : 
indeed, we have no account before his reign of any kind of 
formality being used in conferring the Royal Touch, beyond 
the giving of alms, or a single piece of money—sometimes 
with a prayer. 

This new ritual was in Latin, the rubric being in English, 
and was taken partly, with some alterations, from two forms 
in use in the Roman Catholic Church, the Blessing for sore 
eyes, and the Ezxorcismus adversus spiritus immundos? 
After confession and absolution, the first Gospel, the kame 
that was ever after retained, was read ; during which the 
sick people were presented by the Clerk of the Closet and 
touched, the King la ing his hand upon the sore places, and 
were afterwards led away by the Surgeon. During the 
reading of the second Gospel, which continued to be used 
till the reign of Queen Anne, the sick were again presented 
singly ; the sore, or the patient’s neck, was crossed with an 
angel noble, which was then hanged about the patient’s 
neck, to be worn (in the words of the rubric), till they were 
“full whole.” A Collect was then said for the sick, the 
Chaplain first saying—Sit nomen Domini benedictum, 


| Maskell Monumenta Ritualia, vol. t11., found it in those at Merton, Magdalen 
elvii.) mys tht the form oecurs often in and St. John’s Colleges, ; 
Jan i. Shonaaer . scton Matidentan ; 
anes ve or nearly practic ii cap. 1. 
all, the in the 
aan sores ee a ee, * Beckett, Append. iv., vi. 
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The King answering—Er hoc, nune, et usque in seculum. 


Domine, exaudi orationem meam, 


Et clamor meus ad te veniat. : 


Oremus,—Ornipotens sempiterne Deus, salus wterna cre- 
dentium, exaudi nos pro famulis tuis, pro quibus misericordie 
tue imploramus auxilium, ut reddité sibi sanitate, i 

tibi in Ecclesii tud referant actiones. Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen. And the service concludes with a longer 
prayer, also in Latin, “to be said secretly after the sick 
persons are departed from the King, at his pleasure.”? 

The form used by Queen Elizabeth began with the first 
Gospel ;? during the reading of the eighteenth verse, the sick 
were touched, and retired till the Gospel was ended. The 
second Gospel was then read ; during the reading of the ninth 
verse, the sick were again presented to receive the golden 
angel, the Queen first marking, as did her predecessors, the 
seat of disease with the sign of the cross,® praying for them 
and blessing them. The Queen and the whole congregation 
kneeling then pray, 

Kupte Edenoor, 
Xpurre EXenroy. 


The Lord’s Prayer followed, and after it the versicles and 
responses already mentioned as used in English by Charles II. 
This prayer was then said, varying a little from those used 
by Henry VII. and Charles Il. Omnipotens Deus, eterna 
salus omnium in te sperantium, exaudi nos te precamur 
nomine famulorum tuorum hic presentium, pro quibus mise- 
ricors auxilium tuum imploramus, ut salute accepti tibi 

tias agant in sancti EcclesiA tud, per Jesum Christum 

ominum nostrum. Amen. The congregation were then 
dismissed “ usitatA formula.” ~ 


1 The Service used by Queen M Cramp-rings, This I suppose to be the 
Sitiie don wontea goat’ of x Ghaelinated “fair manuscript” from which Beckett 
manuscript in the possession of Cardinal copied the Office. (App. V.) He says 
Wiseman. hawbryron oes bedi eee * Edward 
Ellis at a Meeting of the Society -, but under Queen Mary it was designed 
ses, and is fully described in the to be revived. 

Houten of Mesting , Pe 3, 1853. The only ? Tooker, Char., c. vil, It does not 
variation to be noticed the C of 

pe har pang hagcberyed, me 
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The sign of the cross in giving the gold was discontinued 
by the Queen’s successors,‘ until James IL, who returned to 
it. He also restored the use of the ritual of Henry VIL, 
except that it was now used in English—at least it seems 
most probable that it was so used.5 

In Queen Anne’s reign the ceremonial was again altered. 
It is considerably shorter, and varies much from any of 
those hitherto used. It begins with a Collect, the fourth of 
those at the end of the Communion Service,—Prevent us, 
O Lord, in all our doings, &c. The Gospel follows, taken from 
St. Mark, and after it the Lord’s Prayer. The sick are then 

resented one by one on their knees, and while the Queen is 
ise her hands upon them, and putting the gold about their 
necks, the Chaplain says—God give a blessing to this work, 
and grant that these sick persons on whom the Queen lays 
her hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord. After 
all have been presented, the versicles and responses are said, 
the same, except in one or two expressions, as in Charles I1’s 
form. The same prayer for the sick is said, followed by one 
of the prayers from the Visitation of the Sick,—The 
Almighty God, who is a most strong tower, &c. ; and the 
ceremony concludes with the Gratia Domini. This form 
will be found in many editions of the Common Prayer Book 
of that period, after the four State Services, and before the 
Articles of Religion. The earliest edition in which I have 


of George I., the necessary alterations being made for its 
use by “the King,” instead of “the Queen.”® It is not 
generally named with other forms of prayer in the Table of 
Contents. 

The Royal Touch was not always conferred with the 


* All along” King Edward VI.’s and Seg A Reneeol Div. OW ck. vil. B. 373. 
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accompaniment of all these ceremonies, or the attendance of 
so many of the required officers. A “ private Healing” was 
held sometimes,’ where the number touched was probably 
small. .Browne (Char. Bas., ch. x., p. 177,) mentions the 
case ofa patient of his own, a young child, who was touched 
by Charles II. “amongst some others,” at a private healing 
at Whitehall, where he alone waited. The three persons 
named in the parish register at Camberwell, are said to have 
been touched when the King was on a visit at the house of 
Sir Thomas Bond in the neighbourhood.’ The entry in the 
register is in November, 1684. 21. Ann dau. of Georg. 
King, touched, aged 18 years, (The baptisms of two 
children are entered ; then follows) 26. Barnabas Scudamor 
touched, aged 9 years. John Dayis touched, aged one 


year. 

The patients most frequently presented for healing were 
those exhibiting confirmed symptoms of the disease, though 
in an early stage, in its best known and most easily 
recognised character—that of glandular swellings in the 
neck and throat. These are among the earliest to make 
their appearance, and often among the most obstinate in 

ielding to treatment, in the habit of body then and still 

nown popularly in England as “the Evil,” or “the King’s 
Evil ;” though at how early a period first called by the 
name is not clear. Wiseman (Of the King’s Evil, ra. 3,) 
says, “In case of the King’s Touch, the resolution [subsidence 
of the swelling without forming Seer Site often happen 
where our endeavors have signified nothing.” Other forms 
of the disease were often presented—such as enlargements of 
the lips, diseases of the eyes and ears, and joints, as well as 
open sores in various Arig of the body and limbs.’ Indeed, 
the only case recorded to have been touched by Edward the 
Confessor was of this kind, attended with blindness.’ The 
cure of the patient did not always follow immediately upon 
the Healing ; nor, indeed, was it expected. It advanced by 
degrees, often requiring a considerable time to be completed ; 


7 Wiseman, 251. Kapstexts b. 8 5. Clowes: Bs 48; Tooker, 
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and in many instances it failed altogether. A second, 
and even a third healing was sometimes desired by a 
patient, and approved by the Surgeon ; the patient being 
required to bring again the gold given at the former 
Healing? 

During the reigns of the later Sovereigns, the numbers 
flocking to the Court from all parts of the kingdom, many of 
them ill able to bear the charge of their journey, rendered 
frequent Healings necessary ; although stated seasons were 
observed—as Easter and Whitsuntide, or Michaelmas. When 
the Court was in London they were held—at least by 
Charles II.—at the Banqueting House, Whitehall ; at other 
times at Windsor, or wherever the Court happened to be, as 
at Langley by He VIII.* at Kenilworth by Queen 
Elizabeth,’ at Newmarket and other places by Charles IL. 
at Bath by James IL? and there and at Oxford by Queen 
Anne.* The hot season was avoided ; Michaelmas being 
substituted for Whitsuntide by Proclamation of Charles L, as 
“more convenient both for the temperature of the season, 
and in respect of any contagion which may happen 
in this near access to his Majesty’s sacred person.” * 
This contagion did not apply to the evil itself but to 
the epidemic diseases frequently prevailing: in other 

ations the plague and sail pox are mentioned 
by name.,' 

Tt was the custom at the Healing to present a piece of 
gold to each of the patients, This—though said to be “ but 
as a sacred gift and pledge of the King’s charity ” @—came 
afterwards to be thought an important element in the 
ceremony ; and some cases are recorded of the return of the 
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disease upon the loss of the gold* Some patients on 
applying for a second healing, would desire to have a new 
piece in exchange for that given at the former Healing.* 
Others, probably soon after obtaining it, parted with it ; 
for the medal was often to be seen in the shops of the 
goldsmiths.® 

Edward I. gave a small sum of money, probably as alms.® 
On the establishment of a ritual Henry VII. gave a piece of 
gold—the angel noble, a coin then in general circulation—in 
fact, the smallest gold coin, worth about six shillings and 
eight pence. This coin had on one side a figure of the 
angel Michael overcoming the dragon, and on the other a 
ship on the waves. The coins of the period generally bore 
some religious inscription, and the angel had, Per erucem 
tuam salva nos, Christe Redemptor. Queen Mary's and Queen 
Elizabeth's angels bore, A Domino factum est istud, et est 
mirabile. The angels of James I. and Charles I, are smaller 
in size, and bear a shorter inscription. James I.’s have 
A Domino factum est istud. Charles I.’s—the last which 
were ever coined—have Amor populi presidium Regis. 
During the troubles he had not always gold to bestow, and 
he sometimes substituted pieces of silver, and perhaps 
brass; and he often touched without giving anything.? 
During Charles II.’s residence abroad, the patients who came 
to be touched brought their own gold.* After the Restora- 
tion, as the attendance at the Healings increased, and the 
consequent demand for the gold became greater, small 
medals resembling the angels—which have obtained the 
name of touch-pieces—were coined specially for distribution 
at the Healings.? They are much less than the angels in 
size and weight, and they seem of less pure gold: they bear 
round the Angel a still shorter legend, Soli Deo gloria ; 
which is continued on the touch-pieces of the succeeding 
reigns. There are two of James II., gold and silver, of the 
2 Browne, Char. Bas., Address to the * Com Hospitii, in the Tower, 

Render ; also ch. viii. and x., Cases of Beckett, 17, 
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same size, but from different dies, and scarcely half the size 
of Charles II.’s. There are not any of William IIL, or 
Queen Mary. Queen Anne’s is of gold, a little larger than 
James II.’s. The Pretender, as James II., had two, both of 
silver, small in size—about as large as James II.’s; in one 
the ship is in full sail; in the other, which is in higher 
relief and of better workmanship, evidently Italian, the ship 
is “taken aback.” None are known of Charles Edward. 
Of the Cardinal of York, as Henry IX., there are two; in 
both the ship is “taken aback.”' Yet it is doubtful, 
I believe, whether he ever exercised, or even claimed, the 
power of healing. 

With all the industry bestowed on the investigation of 
“this curious and not uninstructive object of enquiry,”? by 
many learned writers of different periods, the origin of the 
custom continues, and probably ever will be, involved in 
‘sensei The general concurrence of historians attri- 
butes the first possession of the power to Edward the 
Confessor ;* although but one instance is recorded of his 
exercising it, and that by a historian (William of Malms- 
bury, lib. ii, ¢. 13,) who wrote his history about eighty 
years after the King’s death: he adds however, Multotiens 
eum in Normannii hane pestem sedisse ferunt, qui 
interiis ejus vitam noverunt. Shakespeare, who always 
makes his picture perfect, often by anachronism, describes 
him freely exercising the power, and givin gold, which 
was not in circulation before the time of enry IIL, or 
probably Edward III, with prayers, and attended by a 
Doctor. 

Malcolm (a fugitive from his own kingdom, after the 
murder of his father, and residing at the court of Edward 
the Confessor), enquires of the Doctor— 

Comes the King forth, I pray you? 

Doctor. Aye, Sir, there are a crow of wretched souls, 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 
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Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 
As the Doctor withdraws, Macduff; a stranger to the 
court, asks—' 
What's the disease he means ? 
Malcolm tells him— 
‘Tis call'd the Evil ;— 


A most miraculous work in this good King: 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

T have seen him do. How he solicits Heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, ho cures ; 

Hanging o golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and ‘tis spoken, 

To the succeeding Royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 

That speak him fall ¢ of grace.—Macbeth, Act iv. s, iii, 


Contemporary chronicles, however, do not mention the 
at nor historians who wrote nearer his age than 

illiam of Malmsbury :* nor is it attributed to him among 
his other gifts—signa ac virtutes—in the Bull of Canonisa- 
tion of Pope Alexander III, about a hundred years after 
his death.* It must have been acknowleged to reside in 
the King as early as Henry I. : for Petrus Blesensis, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, and afterwards of London, Chaplain to the 
King, alludes to it (about 1180,) as being notorious: nec in 
yacuum accepit unctionis Regiw sacramentum ; cujus efficacia 
si nescitur, aut in dubium venit, fidem ejus plenissimam 
faciet defectus inguinarie pestis, et curatio scrofularum. 
(Epist. cl., ad Clericos Aule Regie.) After an interval 
of another century we find Edward I. touching ; he is said 
to have healed 182 persons :° and the power of healing was 
fully recognised in him, as it has been in his successors,? 
being frequently exercised in public and private. 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth, at one period of her reign, 
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did for some time discontinue the touching.* This is the 
first notice I have found of the Sovereign declining it. Yet 
she did exercise it at other times frequently. The 
virtue of her cures is said by a Roman Catholic writer’ to 
be due to the holy sign of the cross used in the ceremony, 
and not to any virtue proceeding from the Queen. Among 
the patients touched by the Queen was a Roman Catholic 
(moribus quidem non incultum,) who having vainly sought 
relief from medicine, declared upon his restoration to health, 
that he was now convinced from experience that the Pope's 
excommunication was of no effect, for if the Queen did not 
hold the sceptre rightly, and of Divine authority, her efforts 
could not be blessed with success.? James I. touched the 
son of the Turkish Ambassador, upon the father’s request ; 
and on taking his leave the ambassador thanked the King 
for the cure. * 

Oliver Cromwell, though claiming or exercising many of 
the Royal functions, never attempted this.* The Duke of 
Monmouth, claiming to be the rightful Sovereign, touched 
several persons during the rising in the West of England ; 
and in a newspaper of the day it is said with success, 
Among the accusations against him, on his trial at Edinburgh 
for high treason, for “exercising the functions of royal 
dignity,” he is charged with having “touched children of the 
King’s Evil,” and two witnesses prove it, as being done at 
Taunton. ° 

William IIL, although pressed to exercise it, altogether 
abstained ;7 being persuaded, Rapin says, (Hist. of England, 
book iv.,) that the sick would not suffer by the omission. 
Whiston, who believed (if we may judge from expressions in ' 
his Memoirs) in the efficacy of the Royal Touch, says that 
he had been informed that the King was once prevailed 
upon to touch a patient. The last of our sovereigns who 
exercised the power, was Queen Anne; and among the 
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latest occasions, if not the Jast, was that on which Dr. John- 
son, then a child between four and five years old, was 
touched, with 200 others.* An English gentleman applied 
to George I. soon after his accession, on behalf of his son, 
and was referred to the Pretender, as possessing this here- 
ditary power of the Stuarts. He repaired to the continent, 
his son was touched, recovered his health, and the father 
became converted to the cause of the family. The 
Pretender claimed the power,' and, indeed, exercised it in 
Paris, touching the sick in the hospitals there :* and his 
son in 1745, as Prince of Wales, and Regent for his father, 
once touched a child in Edinburgh. * 

The numbers touched in some reigns were extraordinary ; 
indeed, they almost exceed belief. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time the Healings are said to have been monthly, and even 
daily ; many thousands, one eye-witness says, were healed. * 
The preacher at St. Mary’s, on the anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession, 1602, says the number amounted to three 
or four hundred a-year Of Charles II.’s Healings we have 
the fullest particulars. In his reign a register was kept by 
the Serjeant of the Chapel Royal, and afterwards by the 
Keeper of the Closet. Upon the Restoration public Healings 
were held frequently—three times a-week—till September, 
1664, when they ceased, interrupted probably by the 
removal of the Court upon the approach of the plague. 
During that period 22,982 were touched. These public 
Healings, the only ones of which an exact account of the 
numbers touched has been kept, were resumed in May 1667, 
and from that time to April 1682, the farther number of 
67,816 were touched, making altogether the almost incredible 
number of 90,798 touched by one Sovereign:® and the 
historian of these facts adds, that the following year 
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“ above 6000” were touched.’ The years in which the largest 
numbers were touched, are the first of the series (1660) and 
the last two: in 1660, 6005 were touched; in 1681, 6007; 
and in 1682, 8477: the average number per year is 4323, 
The greatest numbers are generally in the spring ; and the 
greatest in any single month are 2461 in April 1681, and 
2471 in April 1682—the concluding months of the last two 
ice Bishop Cartwright (Diary, 28 Aug. 1687,) records 

is attendance on one oceasion, when James II. healed 350 


TSODS. 

Pe The value of the gold distributed must have been in 
proportion to the numbers touched. But the same minute- 
ness has not been observed in recording it. In Henry VIIL.’s 
reign each person seems to have received seven shillings and 
six pence, to which the value of the angel was raised in his 
18th year (1526-7.)* In Queen Elizabeth’s time each 
received ten shillings, the value of the angel.” Fabian 
Phillips in 1663 (On Purveyance, p. 257,) says the yearly 
charge was at least 3000/, the gold being of the value of ten 
shillings given to every one at the Healing. The substitution 
of silver touch-pieces by James II. rendered the ceremony 
less burdensome to that Sovereign after his abdication. 

The healing power of the Royal Touch thus conferred was 
universally believed—not by the uneducated, or the poor 
alone, but by the highest in the state, and the best and most 
enlightened of those who lived during this long period ; and, 
among that number. by the physicians and surgeons of the 
day, many of them possessing acquirements far in’ advance of 
the knowlege of their age—men who, as Bishop Douglas 
observes (Criterion, or Miracles examined, ed. 1832, p. 126), 
“are not very ready in admitting that cures may be effected 
without making use of the medicines which they themselves 
prescribe.” 

Gilbertus Anglicus, a physician who lived about the time 
of Henry III, and Edward L, is one of the earliest medical 
writers, whose work is known, who alludes to the exercise of 
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the power, in words which show the antiquity of the practice. 
He says scrofula is also called the King's Evil, because the 
kings have the power to cure it. (Compendium Medicine, 
lib. iii.) 

John of Gadsden, a Fellow of Merton College," physician to 
Edward IL, remarkable as being the first Englishman who 
was consulted at Court as physician, advises recourse to the 
Royal touch in desperate cases, as the Kings have the power 
of curing it. (Rosa Anglica, lib. ii. c. 1.) _ 

Archbishop Bradwardine, writing in the time of Edward 
IIL., appeals to the writings of former times, and the concur- 
ring testimony of the kingdoms of that day for the cures 
performed by the Kings of England and France, by prayer 
and blessing, touching with the sign of the cross, in the name 
of Jesus Christ. (In Libro de causi Dei, lib. i. cap. 1., 
coroll. pars 32, p. 39, quoted by Freind, Hist. of Physic, 
vol. ii, App., and in L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices, 
Oxf. 1846, additional notes.) 

Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
afterwards Chancellor to Henry VI., writing, upon the 
accession of Henry IV., in defence of the House of Lancaster, 
mentions the power as one of the attributes of the Sovereign, 
though one which does not descend in the female line to a 
Queen. (Freind, Hist. of Physic, vol. ii., App.) 

Andrew Borde, a learned man, a physician in the time of 
Henry VIIL, alludes to the power in his two works, the 
“Introduction of Knowledge,” (chap. i.) and the “ Breviary 
of Health,” icky. CCXXXVi.) 

Dean Tooker, who, as one of Queen Elizabeth’s Chaplains, 
for several years attended the public Healings, bears witness 
that many wretched sufferers were restored to their former 
health, by the Queen’s touching, aided by the prayers of the 
whole Church assembled joining in the solemn ceremony. 
(Charisma, sive Donum Sanationis, pp. 32, 91.) 

Clowes, a man of high surgical reputation, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's and Christ’s Hospitals, appointed to attend 
the forces by sea and land in the wars of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, afterwards sworn Surgeon to the Queen, and subse- 
quently Serjeant Surgeon to James L,, describing the oeca- 
sional malignity of scrofulous ulcers, says (p. 4), “ These 
eg ae a medicine Professor, Bp. Tanner, Biblioth. 
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kinds do rather presage a divine and holy curation, which is 
most admirable to the world, that I have seen and known 
performed and done by the sacred and blessed hands of the 
Queen’s most Royal Majesty, whose happiness and felicity the 
Lord long continue.” After relating a cure by the Queen's 
touch, he concludes his observations: “And here I do 
confidently affirm and stedfastly believe that (for the certain 
cure of this most miserable malady) when all arts and 
sciences do fail, her Highness is the only day-star, peerless 
and without comparison ;" ending with a prayer, “ that she 
may for ever reign over us (if it please the Lord God) even 
unto the end of the world, still to cure and heal many 
thousands more than ever she hath yet done.” (A right 
fruitful and approved Treatise, for the artificial cure of that 
malady called in Latin Struma, and in English the Evil, 
cured by Kings and Queens of England, 1602, p. 50.) ? 

Fuller says, if any doubt the cures, they are remitted to 
their own eyes for farther confirmation? (Church History, 
vol. i, A.D. 1061—1066.) 

Wiseman, Chief Surgeon in Charles I.’s army, and after- 
wards Serjeant Surgeon to Charles I., whose writings are 
deservedly held in respect by surgeons at the present day, 
says, “I myself have been a frequent eye-witness of many 
hundreds of cures performed by his Majesty’s Touch alone, 
without any assistance of chirurgery ; and those, many of 
them, such as had tired out the endeavors of able chirurgeons 
before they came thither. It were endless to recite what I 
myself have seen, and what I have received acknowlegements 
of by letter, not only from the several parts of this nation, 
but also from Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, and Garnsey.” 
(Treatises, book iv. c. i.) 

Archbishop Sancroft, in the sermon preached at West- 
minster Abbey, upon the first consecration of Bishops after 
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the Restoration, alludes to the gift of healing residing in the 
_sovereign* (British Magazine, August, 1848, p. 141.) 
Browne, Surgeon in ordinary to Charles IL, the historian 
of his Healings, from whose work I have drawn largely in this 
wecount, ieaking of himself, says, “ Having evermore been 
conversant in chirurgery almost from my cradle, being the 
sixth generation of my own relations, all eminent masters of 
our profession ; some of the latter of which have been extra- 
ordinary well known for their parts and skill by many of the 
most worthy and knowing masters of our society. I came 
early, also, to the practice thereof in this great city, and have 
for above twenty-four years seen the practic, as well as read 
the theorical part thereof; and this not at whiles and intervals, 
but I had the eye of the hospital as my first and early 
gleanings ; and since 1 could write man, the late wars had 
my skill shown on myself as well as many others who were 
committed to my charge.” (Chradelogia, Address to the 
Reader.) Yet he did not attribute the sole merit of the 
cures of which he was so frequent a witness, to the bare 
imposition of his Royal master's hand : for he says, “ Whence 
it cometh, and what the efficient cause thereof is, whether 
proceeding from the naked discourse of the words used at 
the ceremony, or the solemnity of the pious and religious 
action, or of any created virtue arising hence, I shall presume 
to offer this as a foundation against all dispute whatsoever. 
That no miracle was ever done by an inherent virtue in man 
alone, not this of his Majesty’s royal healing, procuring and 
affording hereby this health to the sick, which we daily see 
and find they do hereby purchase and enjoy; but there is 
and must be God Almighty’s hand going along with it, for 
no mortal’s virtue or piety or power hath strength or efficacy 
enough in it to perform this sovereign sanative faculty; nor can 
the ceremonies or vestments any wise effect the same.” And as 
a farther acknowlegement of the King’s success, he adds, 
“Ido humbly presume to assert that more souls have been 
healed by his Majesty’s sacred hand in one year than have 
ever been cured by all the physicians and Chirurgeons of his 
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three kingdoms ever since his happy Restoration.” (Charisma 
Basilicon, 18, 19, 81.) 

Sir Thomas Browne’s opinion is shown by his advising 
patients to avail themselves of it :* one patient, the child of 
a nonconformist, he sent to Breda to be touched by 
Charles II. (Char. Basil., p. 187.) 

Bishop Bull says, “That divers persons fesporaiey 
laboring under it have been cured by the mere touch of the 
Royal hand, assisted with the prayers of the priests of our 
Church attending, is unquestionable ; unless the faith of all 
our ancient writers, and the consentient report of hundreds 
of most credible persons in our own age attesting the same be 
to be questioned. And yet they say some of those diseased 
persons return from the sovereign remedy re infectd, without 
any cure done upon them. How comes this to pass? God 
hath not given this gift of Healing to our Royal Line, but that 
he still keeps the reins of it in his own hands, to let them 
loose, or restrain them, as he pleaseth.” (Sermon V., p..133. 
Oxford, 1827.) 

Anstis, Garter King at arms, says, “ The miraculous gift 
in curing this distemper by the royal touch of our King, as 
well as the French King, is undeniable.” (Discourse on 
Coronations, quoted in Whiston’s Memoirs.) 

Among Dean Swift's letters the following passage occurs : 
—*I visited the Duchess of Ormond this morning : she does 
not go over with the Duke [to Ireland]. I spoke to her to 
get alad touched for the evil, the son of a grocer in Capel 
Street, one Bell—the ladies have bought sugar and plums of 
him. Mrs. Mary used to go there A PR This is Patrick's 
account ; and the poor fellow has been here some months 
with his boy. But the Queen has not been able to touch, and 
it now grows so warm, I fear she will not at all.” (Journal 
to Stella, Letter 22, Chelsea, 8 May, 1711.) 

Carte, the historian, lost the patronage of the City of 
London, for asserting his belief that the power of healing 
existed in the Stuarts: the Corporation, by a vote in 1748, 
withdrew their subscription to his work. (Nicholls’s 
Literary Anecdotes, yol. ii.) 

Since the Sovereigns have ceased to touch, the history has 
been examined with care by numerous writers of the last 
century, of whom it may be sufficient to mention these. ® 


* Pettigrew, 149, remarking on Wilkin’ * 4 Absi im Regiam 
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Beckett, a surgeon, F.R.S., published a pamphlet in 1722, 
with a valuable collection of authentic records, to which 
reference has been already made several times; and although 
the general tenor of his opinion is against any inherent virtue 
in the Royal Touch, he seems unwillingly to bear testimony 
to the cures which followed it. He says, “For although 
I do not go about to deny that cures have been sometimes 
effected by the King’s touch, yet it will be perhaps impossible 
to prove them supernatural or miraculous” (p. gi 

urner, a physician, in 1722, reports the case of a patient 
of his own, who after defying his best endeavours at relief, 
was cured in a few days after being touched by Queen 
Anne; and he adds, “I pretend only to make good the 
assertion that such cures have been wrought.” Referring to 
the large numbers touched since the Restoration, he says, 
“It may be objected that among a hundred thousand it 
would be very strange if divers should not afterwards 
recover. I answer, that if any of those have been attended 
with such circumstances that the alteration can not fairly 
be imputed to any other cause, it makes sufficiently for 
our position ; but instead of one we have many bun 
where the evidence is undeniable.” (The Art of Surgery, 
vol. L, p. 158.) 

Badger, an apothecary, who published a pamphlet in 1748, 
to which I have already more than once referred, sa, 
“T can see no room we have in the least to doubt the 
certainty of the cure by the Royal Touch. Many hundreds 
of families in this great city only, are living evidences of 
what I assert.” (Pp. 1, 2, 63.) 

Bishop Douglas, in a careful examination of the whole 
question, quotes the testimony of Mr. Dicken, Serjeant 
Surgeon to Queen Anne, and says the facts “can not be 
denied without resisting evidence far from contemptible.” 
(Criterion, or Miracles examined, p. 115.) 


The Kings of France, it has been already mentioned, 
exercised the power, as well as our sovereigns ;7 and some 
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French writers claim a higher antiquity of the practice,* and 
maintain that the Kings of England derived the power 

them: while English historians, in acknowleging 
that equal virtue resided in the Kings of France, declare that 
it sprang first from the Kings of this country,® and that the 
Kings of France had it only, as they express it, by a “ sprig 
of right.” ! They usually touched four timesa year, at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, All Saints, and Christmas ; and, upon supplica- 
tion, at other festivals? The cures are said to have been 
most frequent under the third race of kings, the Capets. 
(Menin, p.197.) The power, we are told, was conferred on 
Clovis, the first Christian King,’ by gift from Heaven, upon 
his being anointed with the Holy Chrism, from which he and 
his successors obtained the title of “ Most Christian,” and 
with it the power of healing scrofula. Other writers say that 
Philip L, contemporary with Edward the Confessor, was the 
first who touched ;* and it is added that he was afterwards 
deprived of the healing power on account of the irregu- 
larity of his life.’ Louis the Fat touched successfully, using 
the sign of the cross, 

The ceremonial, as observed for some generations, seems 
to have been established by St. Louis,® who was anointed and 
crowned as Louis LX., at the age of twelve years, in 1226. 
To the ceremonies formerly observed he added—or restored, 
perhaps—the sign of the cross impressed on the disease ; 
that the cure should be attributed to the virtue of the cross, 
and not to any worthiness in the crown.? On the third day 
after anointing and coronation, which took place at Rheims, 
the King went on a pilgrimage to Corbigny, about 120 miles 
distant, to perform a nine days’ deyotion at the shrine of St. 
Marcoul, the patron saint of the church there. St. Marcoul 
died in 658 ;* he is said to have performed many miracles 
in the cure of the disease; and from him the disease was 
called by some St. Marcoul’s Evil. The sick, said to have 
been very numerous, and coming from foreign countries as 
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well as France, after being examined by the King’s Chief 
Physician and Surgeon, were ranged on their knees on both 
sides of the body of the church—or, if too numerous, in the 
cloisters or park of the priory—the first place being given to 
the Spaniards, and the last to the French." The King, 
uncovered, attended by the Captain of his Guards, the Great 
Almoner (who distributes the alms to the sick as they are 
touched), and by the chief Physician, who holds the patient's 
head, touches them, extending his right hand over their 
faces from the forehead to the chin, and from one cheek to 
the other, thus making the sign of the cross, and saying, in 
French, the King touches, God cures thee. Charles VIL, in 
1422, Lonis XI, in 1461, and Charles VIIL, in 1483, 
touched with these ceremonies. (Menin.) 

Henry IV. was crowned at Chartres in 1594, and per- 
formed the nine days’ devotion at St. Clou; the disturbed 
state of the country not allowing the procession to pass to 
Corbigny. Laurentius, his chief physician, Professor of Physic 
at Montpelier, says that Henry IV. healed all who applied 
(Preface), and that he had often counted 1500 at a Healing 
(6,182.) Many of the greatest sufferers, he says, were 
immediately relieved, and of 1000 more than 500 were 
perfectly healed within a few days (p.9). Louis XIV. 
touched 2600 in the park of the Abbey of St. Remy, two 
days after his coronation: the war with which he was 
occupied hindering the pilgrimage to St. Marcoul’s shrine, 
the nine days’ devotion was continued at Rheims by one of 
the almoners. (Menin.) He also touched 1600 persons on 
Easter day, 1686 ; every foreigner received thirty sous, and 
every Frenchman fifteen.? Louis XV. touched more than 
2000 at his coronation, 25th October, 1722, and not being 
able to proceed to Corbigny from the impracticable state of 
the roads at that late season of the year, the shrine of St. 
Marcoul was brought to Rheims, and the nine days’ devotion 
was continued by one of the almoners. (Menin. 

The King of France, it is said, continued the practice till 
17763 The authorised ceremonial for the coronation of 
Charles X., published in contemplation of the event, prescribes 
the ceremony ;* and I believe it was performed; but with 
what formality 1 have not heard. 

 Laurentius, 5, ® Pettigrew, 120. 
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The power of curing scrofulous diseases by touching was 
not accorded to the King’s hand alone : it has been assumed 
at different times by humbler hands. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and perhaps at an earlier period, 
the seventh son of a seventh son, without an intervening 
daughter, was thought by common report to possess this, 
with other healing powers ;§ exercising it—in France, at 
least—in the name of God and St. Marcoul, if fasting for 
three or nine days. The ninth son of a ninth son was a 
claimant for the power. We have not, however, any records 
of their success—at least not any medical testimony.® At the 
beginning of the present century a farmer in Devonshire, the 
ninth son of a ninth son, is said to have had success in this 
way.’ He“ stroked for the evil” one day in every week, but 
not all who were sufferers: he picked his cases—a sure way 
to obtain a certain amount of apparent success. 


The Salutators in Spain and the Low Countries professed 
to cure all outward sores by the touch, and the application 
of white linen.’ The prayers used are given by Beckett 
(App. 3), and in “ Wonders no Miracles ” 41—43.)? They 
were prohibited from their performances in consequence of 
articles against them in the Ecclesiastical and Civil Courts ; 
of which the first is, “ Because they are a lewd people, and 
unlikely to have that commerce with God they pretend to,” 
and the last, “ Because they did a world of mischief, and 
little or no good.” 


In the middle of the seventeenth century, Valentine 
Greatrakes, an Irish gentleman of good family, is reported to 
have cured many persons suffering from scrofulous and other 
liseases by stroking with his hands, and one where 
Charles II. had failed." His success, which did not attend 
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all cases treated by him, did not last for a great length of 
time ; and before he discontinued the practice of touching, 
or “stroking,” as it was called, he had departed from his 
original custom of merely Aandling the patient's head and 
neck, or limbs, and he had adopted incisions, and some of the 
other rough surgical practice of his day, administering also 
internal medicines eh local applications.” 


Thus have T endeavoured to lay before you in a connected 
form some of the more prominent facts, as well as opinions, 
which the records of my own profession offer in illustration 
of this most remarkable phenomenon. A medical man, in 
investigating the history of a disease so extensively prevalent, 
can not shut his eyes to the fact that for some centuries the 
treatment (if I may use the word) of which the particulars 
have been given, was believed to be the most efficacious,’ as it 
was certainly the most agreeable, mode of cure, of this 
intractable disease. At this distance from the last “ Public 
Healing,” it is not to be expected that, unsupported by modern 
professional authority, any one should attempt either to con- 
trovert, or to defend, the position maintained by writers of 
unquestionable character who lived in the time when this 
treatment was advised and adopted. And this short memoir 
will have answered its purpose, if it serves to point out for 
the guidance of more industrious enquirers who are di 
to follow in the same path, the leading outlines of a portion 
of our history so well attested, and too remarkable, as it 
seemed to me, to be forgotten. 


Trameactions, 256, 
* B. Phillips, Treatise on Scrofula, 1046, 
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NOTICE OF THE EXPLORATION OF A “ PICTS-HOUSE, AT 
KETTLEBURN, IN THE COUNTY OF CAITHNESS, 


BY A. TENRY RHISD, P.5.A4, Boor, 


Ever since the publication of Pennant’s well-known 
“Tours” brought the Antiquities of the North of Scotland 
under general observation, the so-called “ Picts’-Houses ” 
have attracted considerable attention and excited speculation.’ 
Antiquaries, however, could not agree in defining to their 
common satisfaction the purpose those structures had 
probably been intended to serve, and it was even asserted 
that their popular appellation was a misnomer, inasmuch as 
the fact of their having been dwellings was distinctly denied. 
Within the last few years further data have been supplied 
for determining their real character, and there seems now 
no reason to doubt that they were in truth the habitations 
of men. The results too of certain excavations which I 
concluded early in the present year, tend strongly to 
confirm this view of the case, if indeed any confirmation 
were necessary, 

The remains in question occupied a rather commandi 
site, on the brow of a gentle eminence, about a mile from 
the town, and a quarter of a mile from the river, of Wick ; 
and stood in the centre of a cultivated field, which was 
indeed the cause of affording me an opportunity for their 
examination, as the requirements of agriculture necessitated 
their removal. To James Henderson, Esq., of Bilbster, who 
found their demolition indispensable, I have much pleasure in 
expressing my acknowledgments for having rendered me 
assistance, and every facility for conducting what proved to 
be a very laborious exploration. 

The Kettleburn “ Picts’-House,” during the lapse of years, 
has had to contend not merely with “the gnawing tooth of 
time,” but with other destructive influences more active in 
their operation, and more fatal in their results. The plough 
has regularly passed over it for at least a quarter of a 


* See also the recently published Memoir on the Celtic Anti tien of Orkney. 
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century, and a cottage of no mean size built entirely from 
its ruins, stands in its immediate neighbourhood. It need 
therefore be scarcely a matter of surprise that many 
important features in its original design are completely 
obliterated, as may be seen by reference to the accompanying 
lan, in which a outmost circle represents the extreme 
imits of the mound, whose diameter was not short of 
120 feet. Immediately within this line a bounding wall a, 
three feet thick and three feet high, rudely built of large 
unshapely stones, was traced round the entire circumference, 
except where a breach had been made to furnish materials 
for the cottage to which I have alluded. From this wall to 
that marked 5, the whole intermediate space presented an 
almost chaotic mass of ruin, and despite my most anxious 
endeavours and the care with which the workmen proceeded, 
I could only detect the merest fragments of building at long 
intervals. It was on the west side alone that walls sufficiently 
entire to admit of being followed for any distance, could be 
discovered ; but even these were not calculated to enable 
one to form an adequate conception of the design of this 
portion of the dwelling. The wall ¢ in particular was 
unintelligible, for although regularly “ faced,”—to use the 
technical phrase,—to the outside, the wall d was likewise 
faced to the outside, and no building could be observed 
between d and ¢ faced to the inside to correspond to e. 
I do not mean to say however that such may never have 
existed: and indeed the walls to which I am now referring, 
being sosimperfect in every respect, should not be regarded 
as illustrating the plan of the structure further than as 
evidence, that the space between the bounding wall and 
that marked }, had been regularly built upon—a fact 
abundantly Sn by the character of the rubbish which 
filled it, and by the substratum of ashes, intermixed with 
shells and bones, turned up at several points within 
its area. 

After this space was cleared the circular wall 4 was 
reached, and was found sufficiently entire to the height of 
4 or 5 feet, except where it had suffered by the hands of 
the builder of the cottage. The entrances e and / were 
then disclosed, and following the passages which led from 
them, the workmen slowly penetrated towards the interior. 
But the labour of clearing the various chambers was tedious 
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in the extreme, for they were filled with the debris of their 
roofs, which piphite | case - fallen in. In fact the 
passages e, f, g, A, and z, were alone in any degree perfect, 
as the fale flat stones with which they were linteled over, 
about 2 feet 6 inches from the ground, had, without yielding, 
sustained the pressure of the superincumbent earth. 
Although the roofs, as I have said, had in every other 
instance given way, there can be little doubt, from the 
“appearance of the rubbish in the chambers, that they had 
been constructed on the same principle as those in every 
“ Picts’-House” which has hitherto been opened—that is, 
by the walls, after rising perpendicularly to a certain height, 
having been made gradually to converge until the vault was 
completed. Assuming this to have been the method 
employed at Kettleburn, it was plain that some of the 
larger chambers when entire could not have been less than 
9 or 10 feet high; as their walls, which were built of 
unhewn stones, and without any mortar, did not begin to 
incline inwards, even at 6 or 7 feet from the foundation— 
the height to which some of them stood. But even had the 
cells been thus lofty, they would not have been without 
a parallel, for those in the “ Picts’-House” at Quanterness, 
engraved in Barry's History of Orkney, measured upwards 
of 11 feet in height.* 

It seems unnecessary to describe each chamber minutely, as 
an examination of the plan and the application of the scale 
to it, will afford a better idea of the internal arrangement of 
the structure than any verbal details could possibly convey, 
There are one or two points, however, on which a few 
explanatory words may not be superfluous. For instance, at 
k,in the chamber s, a double line will be observed which 
represents a wall that had been built, so to say, within a 
wall, but for what reason it is not easy to imagine, unless for 
the purpose of narrowing the chamber with a view to the 
construction of the roof. Again, several deficiencies will be 
noticed, in connection with the chamber m, which however 
I cannot supply, the ruin there having been thrown so 
thoroughly into confusion, in consequence apparently of some 
stones having decayed, as to bafile every attempt to trace 
the missing walls.” The circular deflexure at n likewise 
requires some explanation. At this point a large boulder, 


* See also plan and sections in the Archwologia, vol, xxxiv. pl. xv, 
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firmly imbedded in the soil, protruded a triangular corner a 
few inches above the surface; and the old builder being 
either unable, or too indolent, to remove this unwieldy 
obstacle, raised a little arch over it, rather than use it as a 
foundation, which its awkward shape would to a certain 
extent have prevented. There is one other portion of the 
plan, which may seem obscure, and to which I shall now refer 
—namely, the wall pp, which was tolerably entire only so far 
as it formed one side of the chamber 9, for beyond this it 
failed, the stones having been long since extracted for the 
utilitarian purpose I former! mentioned. Immediately under 
this wall was a regularly bui t well about nine feet deep, roofed 
over, so as to afford a basis for that part of the wall which 
ai over it, and accessible by wei from the chamber 0. 

hen discovered it was full of good spring water, of which, 
however, I had it emptied for the purpose of examining its 
construction, and instituting a search em | the sedimentary 
deposit lest any object of interest might have fallen into it 
while the dwelling was yet tenanted. My expectations 
in this respect were not wholly disappointed, for, besides an 
article of bone, which I shall describe in its proper place, I 
succeeded in recovering some fragments of pottery, and two 
small pieces of wood, one of which bears the mark of having 
been cut by a sharp instrument. It may be noticed that the 
existence of a well, though an unusu is by no means an 
unique feature, for similar conveniences have been found 
within other “ Picts’-houses” in this country ; but I'am not 
aware that any have hitherto been met with so well 
contrived as the example now under view. 

The dwellers in the Kettleburn House, however rude they 
may have been, were evidently not quite insensible to per- 
sonal comfort, as they nurses by a system of drainage, to 
render more habitable their damp cells, which were floored 
with the natural clay in every instance 80 far as I could 
discern, except the chamber ¢, which was payed with large 
flat stones. Their habits, nevertheless, must have been 
filthy and slovenly, for accumulated heaps of ashes were 
observed in most of the chambers ; and throughout the 
whole building there were plentifully strewed about, bones— 
many of them split, doubtless for the purpose of extracting 
the marrow, which could not fail to have been regarded as 
an especial delicacy—also whelk and limpet shells, the refuse 
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remoye.* 

The spoils of the chace, likewise, were not wanting, in the 
shape of tusks of the boar, and fragments of the horns of the 
deer. These last were in considerable quantity, and were 
no doubt prized as the material whence various serviceable 
articles could be fashioned ; for several pieces bore evidence 
of having had portions severed from them by means of edged 
tools. It is quite plain, too, from the great dimensions of 
many of the antlers, that they must have adorned a head 
which the noblest stag now existing in Scotland would 
scarcely have dared to encounter. Fish bones, about the size 
of those of the haddock, were also found, and considerable 
interest is attached to this fact, since Xiphilino, in describing 
the manners of the Caledonians at the time of Severus’ 
expedition (a.p. 208), expressly asserts, that “of their fish, 
though abundant and plentiful, they never taste.”* It must 
be remembered, however, that Solinus sums up the dietary 
of the inhabitants of the Hebrides in these words—* piscibus 
tantum et lacte vivunt.’ 

But there were other osteological remains whose presence 
was infinitely more surprising than that of those I have 
already indicated. Four pieces of a human cranium were 
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concealed that there is another possible method of accounting 
for their presence, I mean by suspecting the occupants of 
the “house” of cannibalism—a surmise which would be to 
some extent countenanced, were other vestiges of human 
bones detected among those dug up throughout the structure. 
I would wish to remark that the tenants of the “ Picts’ 
house” at Quanterness, near Kirkwall, described in Barry’s 
History of Orkney, have already been branded as _anthro- 
pophagi by Headrick, the editor of the second edition of 
that work, in consequence of broken human bones having 
been found in their dwelling, along with those of sheep 
and other animals. The author of this impeachment does 
not seem to have been aware, that he might in some 
degree have supported his charge by referring to Diodorus ° 
and Strabo,? who ascribe to the inhabitants of Ireland 
in the first century of our era, a gastronomic affection 
for the flesh of their deceased relatives—or to St. Jerome, 
who distinctly avers, “ipse viderim Attacottos (an obscure 
Scottish tribe) humanis vesci carnibus,” and whose veracity 
in this statement Gibbon “found no reason to question.”* 
We must not, however, be hasty in stigmatising a people 
with the infamy of cannibalism except on the most 
unquestionable authority: nor would it be logical, far less 
would it be just, to accuse them of possessing so abominable 
an appetite on the evidence of one or two isolated facts which 
may have been purely accidental in their origin. 

I shall now proceed to notice those relics discovered in 
the course of the excavations, which may help us, when 
viewed in conjunction with concomitant circumstances, to 
form some idea of the progress in civilisation which the 
inhabitants of the Kettleburn House had attained. 

1. A pair of bronze tweezers, 44 inches by 1} broad. 
(See woodcuts.) Smaller instruments of this description, 
and suited for the purposes of the toilet, have repeatedly 
been found with sepulchral deposits, especially in Denmark ; 
but I do not recollect having observed in any of the 
museums I have examined, either in this country or on the 
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continent, not even in that at Copenhagen, an example 
nearly so large as the present specimen. 

2. A piece of iron, 6 inches ong by } of an inch broad, 
flat on one side, and convex on the other, and resembling 
the point of a thrusting weapon, Not having been present 
when this object was exhumed, I almost inclined to question 
its authenticity, and to suppose that it might have been 
lying on the surface of the mound ; but the workmen 
assured me that they dug it up from the very bottom, and I 
had no reason to suspect the accuracy of their statement. 
The probability of the occurrence of iron objects among 
these remains was afterwards confirmed by the discovery of 
a small concrete mass, evidently composed chiefly of iron, in 
the heap of ashes which contained titanstat ; and another 
metallic lump, also, I think, ferruginous, was brought to 
light elsewhere. Nor should it be omitted here, that a ball 
of bone, to be noticed subsequently, retains a portion of an 
iron nail which had been driven into it ; while several of the 
cut bones formerly mentioned exhibit markings which could 
hardly have been produced by tools of any other metal, 

3. A bone comb of extremely rude manufacture. (See 
woodcut.) Indeed, so large and clumsy are the teeth, that 
one might scarcely imagine this relic had been intended to 
bring under subjection even the hirsute locks of a sayage ; 
but analogy seems to prove that it really was what I have 
designed it, as an object of the same general form, though 
fashioned with sufficient neatness to show that it was 
undoubtedly a comb, was dug out of the ruins of the Burgh 
of Burgar, in Orkney, many years ago.’ 

4. The handle apparently of a knife, or some such instru- 
ment. This article, whose material I conceive to be deer’s- 
poet ba obtained from the accumulations at the bottom of 
the well. 

5. A carefully-smoothed and tapered object, of bone or 
Stag’s-horn, about 24 inches long, 

6.. A piece of stag’s-horn, or ae 24 inches long, having 
an oblong hole drilled through it, and a perforation in one 


7A ia Scotica, vol. iii., p, 39. of the Archmologieal Institute at the York 
A similar comb, found with » tama aleall Meeting. (Museum Catal York 
and several heads of the Bos longifrons, Volume, p. 6.) Another was in the 
near the chureh at Stanwiek, North Riding Roman at Honowm. # 's 
of Yorkshire, was exhibited ln the Museum Northumb,, vol. iii., 319, Another 
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end, as if to receive some small implement of which it was 
intended to be the haft. 

7. Two smooth spheroidal bone balls, the greatest diameter 
of each being 14 inch. 

8. A similar ball, but only one half the size of the others. 
It is broken ; and it here claims special notice, as having 
been partially pierced with an iron nail, part of which 
remains in the hole where it had been inserted." 

9. Two stones, of the type commonly regarded as whet- 
stones. The present examples, however, which are 6 and 
44 inches long, respectively, seem rather too hard in the 
grain to have answered the purpose indicated by that name 
very efficiently. 

10. Seven perforated stone disks, of various sizes, from 4 an 
inch to 2 inches in diameter. Articles such as these are of 
common occurrence in this country, and are now generally 
regarded as beads, or buttons—a conjecture not einen) to 
be correct, “as very similar objects have been found in 
Mexico, which have certainly been used as buttons.”* It 
should be remembered that, though the use of such homely 
ornaments for fastening the dress would prima facie indicate 
a people scarcely acquainted with the very rudiments of 
civilisation, this inference would not be borne out by facts ; 
for, to state one instance only, a disk of precisely the same 
character as those to which I am referring, was discovered, 
with two massive penannular armlets of bronze, in a tumulus 
in the Scilly Islands.’ 

11. The upper stone of a quern, formed in the usual 
manner, that is, with one perforation for the axis, and 
another for the insertion of the handle. Broken portions of 
three other querns were likewise found ; and, in fact, few if 
any “ Picts’-houses” have been opened which have not con- 
tained rude handmills of this description. 

12. A shapeless lump of sandstone, having a cavity in its 
centre 9 inches in diameter, and 6 inches deep, worn appa- 
rently by friction. From the bottom of this cavity a round 


an coarsely formed as that noticed iu the ruin by the Rev, Charles Thermpan, of 

text, “was procured from the ruin of a Wick, who kimlly ecunmmuniested the 

Picts’ Borgh in Caithness, in 1782." Synop- circumstance to me, 

sis of Mascum, Soc. of Antiqu. of Scotland, 2 Mr, oop. in the Archwol. Journal, 
! 


Pp 23. vol. ix, : 
' This relic was picked op from the ‘ Archiwol Journal, vol. ix, p. 96. 
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hole penetrates through the stone, which, I suspect, like the 
last object (No. 11), formed part of a contrivance for bruising 
or crushing grain. 





No. 12—Stoue murtar, from Picts house. 


13, A large granitic block, pierced on one side to the 
depth of two inches, by a hole an inch in diameter, near 
which is a shallow cup-shaped indentation; while on the 
other side there are two similar cavities. It is singular that 
stones marked in the same manner have been found in a 
Yorkshire barrow,‘ but the use which they were intended to 
serve does not seem at all obvious. 

14. A disk of micaceons stone, 13 inches in diameter, 
through the centre of which a hole has been drilled, This 
relic may possibly have been the upper stone of a small 
quern, to which it bears strong resemblance. The minera- 
logical characteristics of the stone are somewhat opposed, 
however, to this supposition, Fragments of two precisely 
similar disks were also discovered. 

15, A small unhewn stone, having on one side two 
circular cavities of unequal size, each cutting the circum- 
ference of the other. These might perhaps have been pro- 
‘luced by polishing a convex body upon the stone ; but they 
are shins so symmetrically as to induce the belief that they 
were hollowed out for some distinct purpose, and not 
fortuitously. 

16. A water-worn pebble, 7 inches long by 2 broad, 
slightly dressed at one end, possibly with the view of 
adapting it for a whetstone. 

17. Four disks of slate, each from three to four inches in 


* Journal of the Archwol Association, vol. vi., p. 4. 
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diameter, and chipped round the edges to their circular form. 
Similar objects, but very much larger, were obtained by 
Lieut. Thomas from a “ subterranean dwelling” at Skara in 
Orkney.’ He has termed them * plates,” with what degree 
of probability I do not venture to say, but certainly the 
present specimens are too small to have been so used. 

18. Many fragments of pottery, some exceedingly coarse, 
but none by any means fine, and all without any incision on 
the surface, or attempt at ornament. Among them were 
pieces of at least five small vases or cups of the same simple 
pattern, the chief features in which must have been a curved 
lip, and protuberating or bulging side. 

19. Smooth stones of various shapes and sizes, such as 
may be picked up from the sea beach, were found in several 
of the chambers among the ashes and shells. They may 
have been casually carried from the shore along with the 
latter, or they may have been designed as missiles, for which 
some of them are well suited. With these may be mentioned 
a prettily variegated and polished pebble, which the workman 
who recovered it from one of the heaps of refuse, unfortunately 
broke. It is somewhat curious that a pebble of precisely 
similar appearance, though larger, possessed an extraordinary 
reputation as a curative agent, until very recently, among 
the more superstitious of the Caithness peasantry. It has 
remained in the same family for several generations, having 
been handed down as a valuable heirloom from father to 
son; and perhaps it owed the origin of its fame to having 
been found in a * Picts’-house,” whence it would undoubtedly 
be regarded as a gift from the fairies, to whose revels eve 
green mound was consecrated in the folk-lore of the No 
of Scotland. 

It has been my intention on the present occasion simply 
to record a series of facts, and I did not propose to make any 
general observations on that peculiar and distinct class of 
antiquities to which the Kettleburn relic belongs—the so- 
called “ Picts’-houses.” I cannot, however, forbear remarking, 
that ancient though they undoubtedly are, there is, neverthe- 
less, it seems to me, a tendency among archeologists to 
ascribe to them a more remote antiquity than existing data 
will warrant. Dr. Wilson, for instance, incorporates them in 
the first section of his recent excellent work,* The Prehistoric 


* Archwologia, vol. xxxiv., p. 135, 
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Annals of Scotland,” implying that they date from the earliest 
ages of permanent human occupancy ; and Professor Miinch 
of Christiania, in a letter addressed by him toa correspondent 
in Orkney, and published in a northern journal, expressly 
declares that “these buildings belong to the stone-period, or 
to that mysterious people of the stone-period whose nation- 
ality is not yet ascertained.” Now admitting the previous 
existence in Scotland of an allophylian race ignorant of 
metallurgic arts, such as that indicated by the Professor, 
what evidence is there for assigning the structures in 
question to a people so low in the scale of civilisation? It 
cannot be that any such inference is fairly deducible from the 
style of their construction ; for we must not forget that the 
Germans knew not the use of mortar, and retreated to under- 
ground cells at the approach of an enemy, even in the days 
of Tacitus,’ and that, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
Britons at the time of Cwsar’s visit stored their corn in 
subterraneous repositories, which possibly, as in the case of 
the Germans, either were, or had formerly been, used as 
occasional places of residence, These facts will show that 
there is nothing, per se, in the formation of the “ Picts’- 
houses” ronraning us to regard them as the habitations of 
men in the very lowest stage of barbarism, that is, in the so- 
called “stone age ;” nor do I think that any specimens of 
handiwork hitherto discovered in them would fully justify 
such a conclusion, while the relics exhumed from the 
Kettleburn example plainly evince that its occupants were 
possessed of metallic implements. But here let it be distinct] 
understood that we can scarcely hope to determine with 
sufficient accuracy the period at which those buildings were 
probably erected, by reasoning inductively from the manu- 
factured objects they contain, as these are not necessarily 
the work of the original occupants, there bei ng 
grounds for believing that many of the “ Picts’-houses ” were 
inhabited, if not continuously, at all events occasionally, 
during successive ages. The relics obtained from them may 
therefore be the products neither of one race nor of one era, 
Nevertheless, as no objects characteristic of the remotest 
times, such as stone celts, axe, or arrow-heads, have been 
met with in any of them, so far as I am aware, there arises 


* John O’Groat Journal of 30th May, 1851. 
7 De Mor. Germ, ¢. 16, ’ Liv. ¥,¢ 21 
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from this source a species of negative proof in favour of the 
conjecture I have hazarded respecting their age. I do not 
wish, however, to theorise on the subject, as no good end could 
be gained by doing so at present, since few dwellings of the 
peculiar type in question have as yet been examined with any 
degree of attention ; still, without venturing to anticipate the 
results of future observations, thus much I believe may be 
safely predicated,in harmony with archaeological data and the 
statements of the earliest authors, who afford us a glimpse of 
the internal condition of our country, that the “ Picts'-houses,” 
though they may not have been reared by aboriginal workers 
in stone, had at all events served their day, and probably 
passed into disuse, ere the legions of Rome invaded the 
Caledonian tribes, 





NOTE REGARDING ANIMAL REMAINS FOUND IN THE “ PICTS'-HOUSE.” 


We are indebted to the constant kindness of Mr. Quekett for the 
following  orarommans Amongst the bones submitted to him, in accordance 
with Mr. Rhind's wish, a few human remains were found,—the w end of 
a tibia and portion of the parictal bones of the cranium, of an adult; also 
molar teeth of a young subject. Bones, teeth, &c., of horses appeared in 
great number ; the cannon-bones chopped and broken up as if for extracting 
the marrow ; and doubtless this animal had supplied a large share of the 
food to the occupants of the dwelling. The species appeared to have been 
small, larger however than tho Shotland pony: there were remains of a 
horse of much greater size. Numerous horns and remains of large deer 
occurred (not the red deer), also of roe-buck, ox, sheep of small size, goats, 
pigs, tusks of boars, &c, The occurrence of many remains of deserves 
notice ; some indicating a large g Sass Inrger than a pointer, being 
‘of smaller dogs. There were a few portions of bones of the whale, and a 
radius of the seal, probably the Phoca vitulina. The occurrence of horn- 
cones with other remains of the Bos longifrons, is a fact of interest shoving 
the existence of that extinct species when these dwellings were inhabited, 
Mr. Quekett states that remains of this ies, found in another ** Picts’- 
house,”’ were recently submitted tohim by Dr. Wilson. Lastly, the list com- 

rises the jaw of the water-rat, and bones of a bird, probably of the size of the 
aioe orswan. Mr. Quekett has found difficulty in the endeavour to identify 
the kind of wood, of which a fragment was found in the well; it is not (as 
shown by the microscope) of pine, oak, beech, or any of our common woods 
used in building. He believes it to be hazel. It is proposed to form a col- 
lection, in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, specially illustrative of 
the primeval races, the animals used for food, &c, Mr, Rhind has kindly 
presented a selection from the remains here noticed; and those antiquaries 
who excavate sites of early occupation should bear in mind the advantages 
accruing to the Archaeologist from such a collection, and they will be 
induced, as we hope, to contribute towards its formation, 
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REMARKS ON ROMAN POTTERY, CHIEFLY DISCOVERED IN 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND ESSEX. 


PRESERVED IN THE MUSEUM AT AUDLEY END. 


By tum How, Ricwanp C. Nevinun, F.S.A. 


Tue fine embossed and glazed red pottery, more familiarly 
known as “Samian” ware, is of such universal occurrence 
on sites occupied by the Romans, throughout Great Britain, 
as also in France, Germany, and other parts of Europe, that 
it has become intimately associated in the minds of anti- 
quaries with the vestigia of that people. Several years’ 
experience, during my excavations in different parts of 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, have afforded me ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the extensive distribution of this sort of 
ware under different circumstances. Some of these, with a 
resumé of the various other kinds of fictilia, which have come 





Sarsian Bow! found at Chesterford 
Height, 5) Inwher, Diameter, 6) 


under my notice, may be found useful in facilitating com- 


‘sak with remains of a similar character from other 
ocalities. 


The “Samian” ware, from the superiority of its manu- 
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facture, and the value set upon it by its ancient possessors, 
is fairly entitled to precedence; but my own experience 
tends to establish for it a more legitimate claim to priority, 
as being of higher antiquity. I have invariably found that 
wherever it appears in abundance, as in the vicinity of 
Ickleton and Chesterford,and on the borders of Cambridgeshire 
and Essex, the accompanying coins, fibule, and other relics, 
are of earlier date and better workmanship, and, to use an 
expression of my labourers, everything is “more regular 
Roman ;” they term it, in consequence, significantly, “the 
best” ware.’ The above-mentioned localities, extensively 
occupied in the time of the Romans, teem with every 
description of their earthenware, but they are more especially 
rich in fragments of plain dishes and embossed bowls of this 
finer material. They are the only sites, indeed, which I 
have examined, with the exception, perhaps, of Bartlow and 
Hadstock, producing relies, pine tanith of which are Roman ; 
but at the two latter places the broken portions of “ Samian ” 
ware, though of good character, are far from abundant. On 
every other site which I have examined, at Ashdon, Arkesden, 
Debden, Heydon, Langley, Saffron Walden, and Wenden, in 
Essex, Abington, Fleam Dyke, Hildersham, Linton, and 
Wilbraham, in Cambridgeshire, specimens of both plain and 
ornamental pottery of this sort have been occasionally 
turned up ; but where the surrounding remains were rudest, 
as in Romano-British tumuli and sites of comparatively later 
occupation, these were of much rarer occurrence. A curious 
but most satisfactory evidence of the value set upon this 
pottery by the Romans, is furnished by the discovery of 
portions of broken vessels which had been formerly mended 
with rivets of lead ; these have occurred in two instances, to 
my knowledge, at Chesterford, and almost induce one to 
imagine that this ware could not have been plentiful, even in 
the early time of its fabrication. Had it been abundantl 

supplied, the Romans would never haye bestowed so mu 

pains in repairing the fractures. The fact proves, at least, 
that they did value it, and the universality of its dispersion 
in after ages shows that it was equally appreciated by their 
successors. But this does not establish that there was a 
continued manufacture, at least available to this country. 


! See the Memoir on Roman remains by the Hon. R, C. Neville, Archwol, 
at Ickleton and Chesterford, discovered ournal, vol. vi. p. Ia 
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Whatever may have been the cause, whether communication 
with the more civilised districts ceased entirely, or, as is 
most probable, the departure of the Roman legions from this 
island cut off communication with the sources whence 
the supplies of this ware were derived, it certainly seems to 
have become more scarce, as far as I have had an opportunity 
of judging. It is clear that had there been a constant 
supply at hand, a material, so highly prized, would be found 
more thickly interpersed with the innumerable débris of 
coarse pottery with which ancient stations are strewed. Upon 
spots which have been uninterruptedly tenanted by succes- 
sive races since the first Roman settlement, a vast amount of 
all kinds of fictilia must naturally have accumulated, and it 
is not surprising if the “Samian” ware in such places, 
though comparatively plentiful, bears the same proportion 
to the ruder pottery, that the latter does to the former, at 
Chesterford and other sites occupied more particularly by 
the Romans. 

The paste of the “Samian ” is for the most part finer and 
harder than that of any common pottery ; the superiority of 
manufacture, therefore, will alone be sufficient to account for 
its durability and its continuance through the Romano- 
British period, even as late as the cemeteries of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Portions of this material occurred in tumuli, opened 
by myself in 1847, near Triplow, and at Abington, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1848, which were decidedly of the former class ; as 
well as in the burying-grounds at Little Wilbraham, in 1851, 
and Linton, in the same county, in the spring of the present 
year. In the barrows near Triplow, traces of “Samian” 
were found in the shape of several small circular tessere, cut 
out of a flat dish of the finest plain ware ; in the other places, 
fragments of thick embossed bowls were discovered, especially 
among the Saxon graves, That it should have appeared in 
the latter at all, and yet in such limited quantity, furnishes 
one of the strongest arguments against the existence of any 
manufactory of this pottery within reach, in later times, since 
the sepulchres of the Saxon period, so lavishly supplied with 
ornaments of a superior description, abound also in rude 
fictilia, which pemat a striking contrast to the richness of 
the deposits they accompany. Though rude, they were, 
doubtless, of the best wares ra procurable. 

The “Samian” ware discovered upon the Chesterford 
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station very nearly resembles that obtained from other 
Roman sites, in the close grain, the forms, and the general 
features of the embossed ornament. This uniformity seems 
to be universally the case in Great Britain, as well as on the 
continent, and may be considered as an additional evidence 
of its wholesale importation into this country. As compared 
with the finest specimens from London, those which I have 
discovered, are, perhaps, less thick, and the relief of the 
figures not so high. In the plain ware I have observed no 
difference, the forms in the examples of this description are 
confined to basins,and flat dishes with and without turned-over 
edges, while those that are embossed appear always in the 
form of circular bowls. Both varieties have almost invariably 
the name of the potter stamped upon the bottoms of the 
former, and the sides of the latter, between the rim and the 
pattern. This peculiarity is noticed at Aldborough, in the 
“ Reliquie Isurianw.” The designs upon their surface com- 
prehend an immense variety of subjects. They are usually 





ca — “ama 











Samlan Bowl, in the Hon. Richard Neville’s Museum, found at Lacistock. 
eight, 3§ inches; [temeter, . 


surmounted with the festoon and tassel, or scroll border, 
<<<. helow which, hunting scenes, gods, and goddesses, cupids, or 
genii, combats of men with each other and with beasts, 
animals, birds, dolphins, fruit, and flowers are delineated 
with wonderful spirit and precision. These are frequently 
subdivided into compartments, or contained in beaded medal- 
lions. Of subjects, the chase is certainly the favourite, but I 
must not omit to add to those I have enumerated, a very 
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beautiful one from Chesterford, the Caryatides supporting 
the arches of an arcade, 

It is worthy of remark, that while paterw of the plain red 
ware frequently occurred whole, or in sufficient fragments to 
be restored, in no instance have I discovered an ornamented 
bowl complete. The only perfect example from Chesterford, 
in my ion, was found some years since, opposite the 
Crown Inn (see woodcut) ; three parts of one found also at 
Chesterford, and another at Hadstock, in 1846, are the most I 
have succeeded in restoring. The colour of the last had been 
affected by the action of the soil in which it was imbedded, 
whence it has acquired a brownish hue. Instances of this 
effect upon Roman pottery are not rare ; a small basin and 
flat saucer from Mr. Bramston’s estate, near Chelmsford, in my 
collection, have entirely lost their glaze, assuming the 
appearance of red lead, which comes off upon the finger. A 
few small patches upon the surface, here and there, alone 
indicate the original polish. Perhaps, these may have been 
intended as imitations of the “Samian” manufacture, but 
they fully equal the real ware in thickness, whilst the only 
other fragments with glaze, which appear to be fictitious, are 
of too slight a material to be mistaken. They have, more- 
over, no attempt at a potter's stamp. The only peculiarity 
remaining to be noticed is, that the inside face of this fine 
ware is occasionally thickly engrained with small white 
pebbles. Although of frequent occurrence on fragments of 
mortaria and other coarse pottery, in my experience I haye 
only met with one or two instances of this description. 

The majority of potters’ stamps are the same as those found 
at other Roman stations? Of the annexed list of such marks 
upon specimens in my collection, one is from London, one 
from Bartlow, two from Welwyn in Hertfordshire, and the 
remainder mostly from Chesterford : there are a few other 
Stamps from the last place which are illegible. I should here 
observe that I have never met with any of the marks on 
mortaria and the handles of large amphore, which occur at 
other places ; several of the last-named fictilia, of similar 
shape and material to those found elsewhere, turned up at 


* An extensive list of marks on Samian of marks noticed by Mr. Wellbeloved, at 
ware, on examples found in London, te York, may be rahe in his Eburacum, », 

ven by Mr. C. Roach Smith, in his Col- 128, and Journal Arch, Assoc., vol. At 
amu Antiqua, vol. ip 180. A list p, 124. 


* 
ROMAN POTTERY DISCOVERED BY THE HON, RICHARD ©, NEVILLE. 











Lagena with two handles, found at Chesterford 


(Teaght, 179 laches | greatest corrum/ferrace, 5 feet & mehes.) 
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Chesterford, have been quite plain. The thick stone- 
coloured ware of which they are made has appeared every- 
where in fragments of large jars and olle, one fine specimen 
a lagena, (see cut) being perfect. The fine manufacture, which 
has obtained the name of “ Castor ware,” from the potteries 
in which it was made, excavated by the late Mr. Artis, at 
that place, the supposed Durobrice, in Northamptonshire, 
occurred in profusion in a burying-ground at Chesterford, in 
1848, and constantly in other places. It may have been 
intended as a substitute for Samian ware ; it is coated with 
a very fine glaze, and the surface is equally ornamented with 
designs in relief ; of these, hares, hounds, and deer are like- 
wise the prevailing subjects, but it differs from its prototype, 
in the fabric being slight, and though hard, it is exceedingly 
brittle, The vessels made of this composition are usually the 
tall narrow pocula with 
sides indented to afford a 
firm grasp. I have never 
seen it in the shape of 
a bowl or patera; the 
colour is oftenest black 
or red, but occasionally 
it is grey, and the sur- 
face presents a glaze of a 
copper hue. Some re- 
markable examples have 
been figured in the Jour- 
nal, vol. vi. p. 19. To 
attempt in this notice a 
minute description of the 
numerous shapes and 
varieties of wares of which 
specimens were brought ' 
to light would be impos- Poculum of Oastor ware foand at Clesterfortd. 
sible. Suffice it to say, ee 

that amphora, diotie, ollw, paters, and pocula have been 
found in almost equal numbers, but if preference be given to 
any, the two last were rather the most common.’ A specimen 
of the large globular vessel, or dolium, the fashion of which 





2 Representations of an olla of black the cover, are given in the Journal, vol. 
ware, a smnall cup found enclosed within vil, p. 140. 
it, and » Samian patera, which served as 
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was possibly derived from the u/er, or wine-skin, was brought 
to light at Chesterford—(see woodcut.) These vessels have 
been repeatedly found in England, as also in France, and occa- 
sionally were used 
as receptacles for a 
large glass cinerary 
urn and other sepul- 
chral deposits. Such 
a globular obruen- 
dartum was found at 
Lincoln some years 
since, and may still 
be seen in the Cathe- 
dral Library; another 
found at Bedford 
> Purlieus, Northamp- 
tonshire, is preserved 
at Woburn ;* and a 
= third, now in the 
= British Museum, was 
Dolium, Chesterfort. found at Southfleet, 
Height, $f, clreumfermer, 6 in, diameter, 34, depth, 225, Kent, in 17995 
Amphorw and diot# are chiefly of coarse red, or stone 
coloured ware, while black and red predominate among 
the patere and pocula, Some samples of the black pottery 
with glaze, of the ware supposed to have been fabricated at 
Upchurch, Kent, also occurred.’ The only perfect specimen 
of painted fictilia, a small red amphora, was discovered 
by the railway labourers at Chesterford, in 1845, having a 
series of white strokes upon the exterior. A great many 
fragments, however, with patterns in white, red, and yellow, 
upon different coloured grounds, have been collected from 
various sites, but especially from Hadstock, whence one 
Specimen, with a raised white pattern, deserves especial 
notice. Most of the above wares are exceedingly well 
burnt, and the vessels are generally engine-turned, and 
these two peculiarities were, in my experience, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of pure Roman earthenware. Vessels 
composed of unburnt pottery, and moulded by the hand, 
occurred constantly in the Romano-British tumuli, near 


* Archwologia, vol. xxxi. p, 7. © See an account of this ttery, J 
4 Ibid, vol. xiv. pl. 6. p. af, Arch. Assoe., vol, ii, p, 133, — 
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Fleam Dyke and Abington, and were often rudely orna- 
mented with a stick, or other blunt instrument.’ The whole 
of the numerous cinerary urns found in the Saxon graves 
at Wilbraham were formed by the hand, these last being 
also burnt. A similar style of ornamentation prevails through 
them all, and consists of a number of circles punched in 
clusters, divided by lines scored horizontally and perpendicu- 
larly around, and down their sides, which are likewise 
frequently surmounted with projecting ribs from the shoulder 
downwards, With one fragmentary exception of red, their 
colour was uniformly black, the ware universally of moderate 
thickness, and the shapes approaching to the globular, and 
certainly inelegant. In these notices of fictilia, urns and 
relics, discovered in the course of my explorations in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex, some highly curious objects of 
terra-cotta must be mentioned, one of them found at 
Arkesden, in the county last-mentioned, unique, as I believe, 
amongst Roman remains in England, being a small female 
figure, 3 in. in height, represented as seated in a high- 
backed chair, and holding two infants at her breast.° This 
figure is probably a symbol of plenty or mang A and a 
similar subject appears on the reverse of coins of Theodora 
Flavia, wife of Constantius, with the legend — saLvs 
nerpysiica. A similar figure was found at Rennes, and is 
represented by M. Toulmouche, in his “ Histoire Archéolo- 

ique de I'Epoque Gallo-Romaine de la Ville de Rennes,” 

|. xvii, p. 299), and by De Caumont.? Another example has 
been given by Montfaucon. Another fictile relic alluded to, 
is a singular little vessel, supposed to be a thuribulum, for 
burning perfumes, in the form of a globular basin, upon a base, 
formed of four short columns, with a round-headed arch on 
each side. It was found at Chesterford, with Roman coins 
and pottery, and is represented in my “ Antiqua Explorata.” 
The resemblance in form to that of early baptismal fonts 
is very remarkable. I must also notice a small vase, pre- 
cisely resembling a minature barrel, with two holes pierced 
in the head. It was found in a shaft, or Roman well, (?) at 
Chesterford. (Sep. Expos., p. 76.) 


7 Archmological Journal, vol. ix., p. ** Cours d'Antiquités Monumentales, 

yA regeesestation of this uzions & ss eerce terres Le agra 

curious figure ipti igurines 

is given in Mr, Nevilie’s “Sepulehra découvertes dans la fort d’Evreux en 
Exposita,” p. 41. 1825.” 
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I take also this opportunity of describing some curious 
objects, which, though not strictly to be classed with pottery, 
are fairly entitled to notice with the fictilia, as being com- 
posed of baked clay. These are thick rings of coarse material 
and of large dimensions, of which two perfect examples found 
at Bourne Bridge, Cambridgeshire, in 1848, and one on 
Byrd’s Farm, near Saffron Walden, are in my collection. 
Halves of three others were also found at the same time at 
the former place, and part of one at the last-mentioned farm. 
In dimensions they vary from 34 in. to 44 in, in diameter 
outside, and that of the perforation from 1 in. to ld in. The 
material is very solid, the girth of the largest being 6 in., and 
that of the smallest 44 in. Some of them bear deep impressed 
marks at intervals along the circumference, like the massive 
similar ring found at Castor, which had been impressed with 
three holes at regular distances ; it is figured in Mr. Artis’s 
work on Roman remains found on that site.! No other remains 
were discovered with the specimens from Bourne Bri 
but on Byrd’s Farm a quantity of fragments of Roman 
pottery occurred around them. Two more from Chesterford, 
without holes, were shown me by Mr. Green of that place, 
some years since, and a similar object of like dimensions, 
found in the churchyard at Hurst Pierpoint, Sussex, was 
exhibited in the Museum, formed during the meeting of the 
Institute at Chichester? The example from Castor is 
designated by Mr. Artis as a weight, and it is difficult to 
offer any better conjecture respecting it, though the use of 
the small holes is not clear, unless they were intended to 
increase the gravity by being stuffed with lead, or iron plugs. 
Those from Chesterford were much blackened by fire, an 
“ppearance which led me to imagine they might be 
appendages to the kitchens or furnaces, merely mention 
the circumstance in order to induce other persons to express 
an Opinion as to the intention of these curious relics, and 
to record, as I have done, their own experience in these 
matters, 

R. C. NEVILLE, 


 Durobrivee, by E. T. Artis, plato xxix. ® This relic was sent by the Rev, C, 
6, This example measured abou 
4 inches in diameter, the central perfora. that Roman remains have been found in 
tion rather more than 1} inch, the thick. the that place, 
ness of the ring about 4 rings were found in Whittlebury Forest. 
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LIST OF POTTERS' MARKS ON THE WARE, TERMED “SAMIAN.” 


FROM EXAMPLES DISCOVERED AT CHESTERPORD, COMPRISING ALSO SOME FOUND IN OTHER 


LOCALITIES, AND NOW PRESERVED IN THE HOS, KICHARD SEVILLE'S MUSEUM. 
AC::: MEA 


CAN AGCNI I. Adn, Adgeni 


ALBVCI 

ALBVCIANL 

AND:::N IM ? Anderni manu. 

A.POLAVSTI 

F. AVRICIL:::F 

BANOLVCCI The first two letters imperfect. BANOLVCCI 
occurs on Samian found in London. 

BELINICCI-M This mark oceurs in France. Grivaud, Ant. 
Gaul. et Rom., p. 160. : 

BONOXUS, F 

CASSYSCA 

£ 

CELSIA:::M ? Celsiani manu. CELSIANI-F has been 
found in London. 

CINTVSMVS-F On ware with ornaments in relief. 


CINTVSM or CINIVSM? Found at York. Mr. Wellbeloved gives 
CINTIVSM. and CINIVSM. in his list. 
CIN-T-VSSA 


CO::: NERTIM. ? Cobnerti manu. COBNERTI‘M and 
COBNERTVS occur on Samian found in 
London. On a mould for fabricating em- 
bossed Samian, found in France, is stamped 
the name Cobnertus. C.R. Smith, Coll. 
Ant., vol. i, p. 161. 


* CONSERTI-M. 
* CVCALI M. ae 
CVNO::: Cl or CL. The latter part very indistinct. Small patera 
from Arkesden, Essex. Sep. Expos. p. 41. 
* DESTER - F. 
DIVICATVS 
DRIPPINI:: : The latter part broken. 
G-E-N-I-T-O-R-F 
GIIN1::: Found at Bartlow. % Genius or Gemini. 
GRAATVS 
HABILIS-M 
IVSI::: MA ? Justi manu. London: the name is found 
also in France. Grivaud, 
LYPINI M 
MANNA Indistinct. OF-‘MANNA has been found in 
London. 
* MARTI-M 
* MICCIO-F. 
MINVLI-M 
GivorTD ? Of Monti; foundat Welwyn. OF MONTI and 


OF MONTO have been found in London, 
MVXTVLLI On embossed ware. 
NAMILIANI The second and third letters combined. 
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NASS-F Found at Wel u 
NASS‘I-S-F Patera, figured Arch. Journ. vol. vii. p- 140. 
* OF: NERT 
* IVL: NVMIDI 
OSBV:2! Lapin 
SBV::: 
PATRICI 
PRIMANI 
QVINTI:::IANI M ! Quintiliani manu. 
RIIGALIS-O ? Regalis Oficind. 
* RUGVLI-M. 
ROPPVS FE Found at Hadstock. Arch. Journ., viii, p. 34. 
* ROTTLAI-M. 
SABINI-M. 
SACRILI-M 
SACROT-M-S Also at Castor, Artis, pl. 46. 
SAVRNINL-OF The second letter has a top stroke, as if 
representing A and T. ? Saturnini. 
SECVNDINI Compare Grivaud, Ant. Gaul. et Rom. p- 149. 
SENIL-M or SENI A-M 
SIIVIIRI F ? Severi. Artis, pl. 46. Grivaud, p. 148, 
SOLINL-OF In France SOLINT-OFI. Grivand, p- 150. 
* OF - SVLPICI. 
* TALLINI 
TAVRICI F TAVRICVS F. has been found in London. 
OF - TERT Found in London. 
VICARVS - F 
VICTORI M Two examples thus marked, 
Compare a mark found at Caerleon—I1VVIII 
@) —Lee, Roman Building, pl. 2, fig. 5. 


:: VNIS The first letter or letters defaced. 
The termination—unus appears to be of great 
rarity, if not unique in these marks, 


CAIVIZV1TD 

_ Ona specimen of Samian found at Foxcote, 
( iP) Bue From the Stowe collection. A 
ANS similar mark appears on a specimen found 


in Kent in the late Dr. Faussett's collection. 


r Honatr aa it the foregoing lint to which an axtoriak in fixed, are those given 
Mr, Roach as found at esterford. See Journal of Assoc., vol. iy. p, 37, 
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INVENTORIES OF PLATE, GIVEN TO THE COLLEGE OF WINCHESTER, 
AND TO THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, BY WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, THE 
FOUNDER, AND SUBSEQUENT BENEFACTORS, 


FROM THE RECORDS IN THE MUNIMENT CHAMBER OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. W. H. GUNNER, MLA. 


Jocatta donata Collegio Beate Marie Wynton’ prope civitatem Wynton’, 

dominum Willelmum de Wykeham, Wynton’ Episcopum, fundatorem 

vit Collegii ; et per alios benefactores successive, ad laudem Dei, ad 
honorem dicti Collegii, et eorumdem benefactorum memoriam perpetuam. 


In primis, vj. Gobletts cum j. eooperculo deaurat’, ponderantes Ixxxij. une. 
—ltem, iij. ciphi deaurati, cum j. cooperculo deanrato, ponderantes Ixxxiiij. 
unc.—Item, j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans xxix, une. 
et iij. quart.—Item. j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans xxv}. 
une, et dim.—TItem. }. ciphus stans cum coopereulo deaurat’, ponderans xxv), 
une, et dim.—Item. j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, 
xxj. unc. et dim.—Item, j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, erans 
xviij. une, et j, quart.—Item. ij. ciphi deaurati cum suis is, voo’ le 
Rose pec’ ponderans xxxvi. une. dim. j. quart—Item, j. magnus ciphus 
cum cooperculo deaurat’, ponderans lyj. unc.—Item, ij. ciphi stantes cum 
suis cooperculis deaurat’, pondcrantes xlvj. une. et dim,—Item, j. iphus 
stans cum cooperculo deaurat’, habens iij. canes in pede, ponderans xxj. une. 


et dim.—Item, j. ciphus stans cum cooperculo deaurat’ ponderans xxj. une. et 


dim.—lItem, j. ciphus argent’ stans cum » ponderans xxyj. unc. 
et j. quart.—Item, j. ciphus deauratus, vocatus le spice dyshe, amylled in 
fundo, ponderans x une.—Item, iij. ciphi arg’ eum j. 0, e- 
rantes cxviij, unc.—Item, j. ciphus arg’ cum coopereulo, eb nie 
et dim.—Item, iij. ciphi arg’ cum j. cooperculo, et T. et A. in 
fundo, ponderantes Ixxiij. une. et dim. 


Item, j. pelvis de arg’ cum armis domini Fundatoris in fundo, ponderans 
lij. une.—Item, j. lavatorium de argento, habens leporem in summitate, 
ponderans xvj. unc.—Item, j. pelvis cum lavatorio de argento, cum armis 
domini Fundatoris, ponderans cxv. unc. et dim.—Item, j. pelvis cum lavatorio 
de argento eum armis domini Fundatoris, ponderans exiij. une.—Item, j. 

Ivis de argento, ponderans xij. une.—Item, j. pelvis de argento cum 

vatorio, ponderans liij. une. 

Item, ij. olle de argento, ponderantes xliiij. une. et dim.—Item, ij. salina 
cum j. cooperculo deaur’ ponderantes xxxyj. une.—Item, iiij. salina cum 
j. cooperculo de argento, ponderantes lxiij. une, et dim. 

Item, iij. coclearia deaurata, ponder’ v. unc. et j. quart-—Item, xij. 
eoclearia cum pinnaculis, ponder” xiiij. une—lItem xij. coclearis, q 


uorum 
yj. cum margarettis, et vj. cum batt’! ponder’ xvij. unc.—Item, xij. coclearia 


1 Probabl of bat in what uncertain: DuCange sub Batus, 
respect it di eer csn'es Nocona i mage *Poplon expec Bote pee 
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cum Maydens hedd, ponder’ xy. une.—Item, 4. coclearia cum leonibus, 
er’ xj. une.—Item, xiiij- coclearia cum diamons et funall’ in fine, 

ponder’ xiiij. une.—Item, viij. coclearia cum dymons in fine, ponder’ viij. 
une.—Item, xziiij. coclearia, quorum xviij, eum acorns et yj. cum pinelis? 
ponder* xxv, une.—Item, iij. coclearia eum diamons, ponder’ ij. une, j. quart. 
—lItem, xij. coclearia cum rounde knappes, ponder’ xviij. une. j. quart. 
—lItem, xij. coclearia cum dymons, omlee ix, unc. —Item, xv. cocleari 
argent’ ponder’ xiij. ung. et. dim, 

tem, j. Nutt,* cum a blew knappe in summitate Nes ehcp Barend j. 
Nutt, eum cooperealo, cum iij. cervis in pede.—Item, j. Nutt, cum cooper- 
culo, habens in summitate a knappe of sylver.—Item, j. Nutt, eum eooper- 
culo, et habet in summitate a roundo knappe deaur’.—Item, j. Nutt, cum 
cooperculo, et habet j. b‘ in summitate coopereuli.— Item, vj. Nutts, cum 
¥. cooperculis,—Item, quinque Murre. 


Jocalia donata Capelle Collegii supradicti per prefatum Dominum Willel- 
mum de Wykeham, Fundatorem ejusdem Gotten, et alios benefactores, 
successive ; quorum memoria in dicto collegio vivit tua, ad Jaudem et 
honorem Dei, et omnium ministrorum dieti Collegii consolationem continuam. 
In primis, ij. pelves* de argento cum armis domini Fandatoria in medio, 
cum swages deaur’, unde j. t pipam, ponderantes iiij=, xiij, une.— 
Item, ij. pelves de argento deaurato, cum armis Anglie et Francie in fando, 
nderantes exiiij. une.—Item, jj. pelves de argento deaurato, cum ij. 
conibus albis in fundo, ponderantes exiij. une.—Item, J. pelvis de argento 
deaurato pounsed, cum ij. leonibus blodiis in medio, ponderans xvj. une.— 
{tem, j. lavatorium de argento deaurato, enbowed, ponderans xviij. une.— 
Item, j. pixis de berillo harnesiat’ cum argento deaurato cum cooperculo et 
© parvo soluto,cum ymagine Jhesu Christi, et Beate Marie et Sancti 
ohannis, in summitate, cum iij. Inpidibus precisa, ponderans Ixxj. une.— 
Item, j. cuppa de argento cum cooperculo deaurato habens diversas bestias 
in medio, ponderans xxij. une. dim. et j- quart.—Item, j. alia cuppa de 


* This ornament may have been the fir- year 1379 or 1599, as the date of the 
- 4 Cape marked 


cone, Piniola, Pineola, or Pignolus, with 
in French pi have occurred previously, but itis very 
2 The shell ofthe: cocoa, Mr: Hudson doubtful whether any 
Turner observes, was imported connexion with the 
Egypt at an early period, and held * Pelves, shallow basins, are constant! 
estimation. See his notices of drinking enumerated in medieval inventories, both 
vessels, Arch. Journal, vol. IL. p, 261 amongst sacred appliances and vessels of 
The cocoa-nut was mounted in silver as # domestic use, ‘They: casitle coe by 
catrich falters ee sine the eg of the pairs, and one of the pair seems tly 
» fabulously regarded as that of the to have had a little spout, some- 
griffin. Cet heege Madge ear 1420 times like a lion's mouth, as in the curious 
mentions “ quingue anal ahaha “cons exam: pelves in the Dovee 
cooperenlis.” Annal. Premonst, These Collection at Goodrich Court. See Vetusta 
buts were considered to possess medicinal MM. pl 8,9 A 
Virtues, ‘and esteemed as zg those in the list of Jocalia of Edward T., 
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argento cum reulo deaurato cum bossis enamylde, ponderans xI. unc. 
—ltem, j. J cum berillo in summitate sine cooperculo, ponderans y. 
une. dim. et j. quart, j. dim.—Item, iij. pixides de argento deaurato pariter 
claus’. ponderantes xiij. unc. dim. et j. quart.—Item, j. criamatorium de 
argento deaurato cum lapidibus, ponderans xxiiij. unc. 

Item, j. turibulum magnum de argento deaurato, ponderans Ixxij. unc-— 
Item, j. aliud turibulum de argento deaurato ponderans xlix. une.— 
Item, }. aliud turibulam de argento, ponderans !xiij. unc.—Item, ij. alia 
turibula de argento ponderantia, Lxiij. unc.—Item, ij. alin turibula de 
argento, ponderantia Ixxvj. unc.—Item, j. alium turibulum de argento, 
eum draconibus, ponderans xxviij. une.—lItem, ij. candelabra de argento, 
ponderantia iiii.* xvij. unc.—lItem, ij. alia candelabra de argento, wrethed, 
ponderantia lij. unc.—Item. ij. alia candelabra de argento deaurato, 

erantia lxij. unc.—Item, ij. alin candelabra parva, swaged, cum ij- 
fiolis, de argento, ponderantia xxxj. et di.—Item, j, navis cum cocleari de 
argento, ponderans xvij. unc. et di.—Item, j. parva campana de argento 
deaurato, ponderans vy. unc.—lItem, ij. parve fiole de argento deaurato, 
ponderantes xiij. unc. et. iij, quart,—Item, iiij, alio fiole de argento, pon- 
derantes xiij. unc. et di.—lItem, j. citula* cum aspersorio de argento, 
nderans Ix. une.—ltem, j. alia citula cum aspersorio de argento, pon- 
lerans xxxij. unc.—Item, j. alia citula de argento cum io deaurat’ 
ponderans xxix. unc.—Item, j. tabernaculum de auro cum Ilapidibus 
ciosis et margaritis, cum ymaginibus sancte Trinitatis et Beate Marie in 
berillo, ponderans xxxvj. unc.—Item, ij. fiole de auro cum armis Anglie et 
Francie in summitate, ponderantes xiij. une. di, et j. quart—Item, ymago 
Beate Marie sedentis in Cathedra cum puecro, de argento deaurato, ponderans 
cliiij. une.—Item, j. tabernacalum magnum cum ymagine beate Marie cum 
filio, et ij. angelis ex utraque parte tenentibus ca: in manibus, ot 
cum ymagine sancti Pauli in summitate, ponderans exlij. unc.—Item, ij. 
ymagines, videlicet Beate Marie ct Gabriclis Archangeli, et olla de to 
deaurato cum lilio, et ymagino Crucifixi, ponderantes clij. unc.—ltem, 
ymago Beate Marie stans cum filio, de argento deaurato, ponderans xxviij. 
une. di. et j. quart.—Item, ymago Sancti Swithuni de argento 
ponderans xxix. unc. et di.—Item, j. magnum monile de argento deaurato, 
cum lapidibus preciosis, et ponitur in una parte sub berillo Nativitas Christi, 
ct in altera parte ejusdem Salutatio Beate Marie, ones hot, Apa viij. 
uno, et di?—Item, j. aliud monile magnum cum lapidibus, in quo ponitur 
Agnus Dei, cum ymagine Beate Marie engraved in dorso de argento deaurato 
ponderans xij. unc,—Item, j. osculatorium pacis de to deaurato, cum 
ymaginibus Crucifixi, Beate Maric, ct Johannis, enamylled, cum signo solis 


* Sic, for situla,a holy-water veseol. parte dextra” (namely, of St Alban’s 
7 The term Monile, more properly sig- shrine.) very monile for con- 
eithee' & weaklaga: te sien mask 60 dealer taining an Agnus, the waxen 
nate a ing ornament, such as wero blessed by the Pose and distributed in 
frequently a shrine. proche eh Members his te deen 
Thus in the Book of Benefactors to St. abtenoaghh Aor ine ody 


Paris gave “monile aureum inventory, i 
continens partem ligni dominici, quod example in possession of Mr. G. Isaacs, 
doosculatur die Parasceve, et dependet a Journal of the Arch, Assoc., vol. iii, p. 16. 
eruce aurea per enthenam argenteam in 
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et lune in capite, ponderans xlvj. une. et di—Item, j. aliud osculatorium 

is de argento deaurato, enamylled, cum ymaginibus Crucifixi, Beate 
Mario et Johannis, ponderans xviij. une.—Item, j. aliud oseulatorium pacis 
de argento deaurato cum ymaginibus Crucifixi, Beate Marie et Johannis 
engravyd, cum xxiiij. rosis albis, ponderans xij. une,—Item, j- parvum 
osculatorium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine Crucifixi engravyd, 
ponderans ij. unc, et j. quart,—Item, j. aliud osculatorium pacis de argento, 
cum ymagine Jhesu Christi, engraved, deaurato, ponderans ij. une,—Item, 
j. aliud osculatorium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine Beate Marie 
* cum filio, cum albis rosis et rubeis, ponderans vy. une.—Item, j. aliud 
osculatorium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine Crucifixi et lapidibus 
et seribitur infra cum evangeliis, ponderans y. une.—Item, j. aliud oscula- 
torium pacis de argento deaurato cum ymagine salvatoris, et scribitur infra 
cum epistolis, ponderans iijj. une.—Item, j. aliud osculatorium pacis de 
argento deaurato cum ymaginibus Petri et Pauli, et scribitur infra cum 
epistolis et evangeliis, ponderans v. unc.—Item, j. parvum jocale de argento 
cum religioso, (sic) ponderans ij. une. 

Item, j. crux de argento deaurato cum ymagine Crucifixi, cum pede quad- 
rato, cum armis domini Fundatoris, cum baculo de argento, ponderans cexij. 
une, di.—Item alia crux de argente deaurato cum baculo de argento, 
rans cxiij. unc.—Item, j. alia crux de argento deaurato, ponderans liij. une. 

Item, j. calix de auro cum patena, cum signo erucis in pede, et habet ij. 
cruces rotundas in patena, ponderans xix. unc. di. et di. quart.—lItem, j. 
calix de auro cum patena, cum ymagine Crucifixi in pede, et habet signum 
Crucifixi in patena, ponderans xxij. unc. et di—Item, j- calix de argento 
deaurato cum patena, cum ymagine Crucifixi, Marie et Johannis in pede, 
et ymagine Sancte Trinitatis in patena amelat’, ponderans xx¥j. une.— 
Item, j, calix de argento deaurato cum patena, eum ymaginibus Crucifixi, 
Marie et Johannis; ct habet in patena ymaginem Dei sedentis super 
iridem, expansis manibus, amelat’ et sculpt’ pede grossis literis—JHS 
XRS—et ree seulpt'—Miserere mei deus—ponderans xxij. une, et di. 
—Item, j. calix de to deaurato cum patena, hinbens in pede 
Crucifixi, Marie et Tenia: et ibidem seribitur—Johannes Bedill,"—et in 
patena habens vernaculum, ponderans xvij. unc.—Item, j- calix cum patena 
de argento deaurato, habens yma Crucifixi, Marie et Johannis in pede 
amelatum, cum grossis literis sculptis in pede—JHS XPS.—cum passione 
Sancti Thome Martiris in ponderans xxyj. une. di, et j. quart.—Item, 
j. ealix de argento deaurato, cum patena, habeus in — ymaginem Crucifixi 
cum floribus sculptis et vernaculum in patena et—J S—seulpt’ in  srsaniee 
parte, ponderans ~ unc.—Item, j. calix cum patena, de argento deaurato, 

bens ymaginem rucifixi in pede cum arbore ex utraque parte Crucifixi, 
et ymaginem Sancte Trinitatis in patena, ponderans xy. une. et di.—Item, 
J. calix de argento deaurato cum patena, habens ymaginem Crucifixi, Marie, 
et Johannis in pede, amelat’, et in patena ymaginem Salvatoris sedentis 
super iridem, expansis manibus, amel’, ponderans xxvij. une.—Item, i 

xX cum patena, de argento deaurato, habens ymaginom Crucifixi, 
et Johannis in pede amelat’, et in poe i. Salvatoris sedentis 
super iridem amelat’ eum jij. flower luys, erans xxiiij, une.—Item, 
j. calix cum patena habons ymaginem Crucifixi sculpt’ in pede, et Agnus Dei 
sculpt’ in patena, ponderans xyj. une,—Item, j. calix cum patena habens 


* John Bedill, Mayor of Winchester, 1520, a benefactor of the College, He died 1524, 
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ymaginem Crucifixi, Marie, et Johannis in pede amelat’, et in patena 
ymaginem Sancte Trinitatis, et sculpt’—benedicamus patrem,ete.’—et in 
dorso patene—JHS—ponderans xxiiij. une.—Item, j. calix de to 
deaurato, cum ymagine Beate Maric cum filio, sculpt’ in pede—JHUXPE 
fili Dei vivi—et in patena seript'—d'ns protector vite mee,—ponderans 
xix. une.—Item, j. calix cum patena, de argento deaurato, cum pede 
rotundo cum crucifixo, amelat’, Ws. (sic) White, cum ymagine Dei sedentis 
super iridem Blew, ponderans xxvj. unc.—lItem, j. calix cum patena 
deaurat’ cum rotundo pede, habens seript'—JHS, XPS.,—ct in patena 
script'—benedicamus patrem et filium,—ponderans xviij. une, 

Summa Argenti, uuupcce iiij.*xij. uncie, 

Summa Auri, iiij.** xj. unc. iij. quart. et di. 

The foregoing inventories are full of curious information to those who 
may investigate the fashions and enrichments of ancient plate—a subject 
of research upon which so valuable a light has been thrown by Mr. Morgan, 
in his Memoir and Tables, given in the Journal. 

The earliest of the inventories still in existence is of the time of Henry 
IV., a.D. 1404. The one here printed is not dated ; but it is of the reign 
of Henry VIII. The writing is of that period ; and the time is further 
shown by the mention of John Bedill, who was Mayor of Winchester in 
1520, and died 1524, as appears by his brass in the College Chapel. 

In perusing these evidences of ancient treasures bestowed upon Win- 
chester College by numerous benefactors, we view with surprise the amount 
and intrinsic value of the plate once possessed by such institutions ; whilst 
we more fully comprehend the strong temptation, which led, so shortly 
after this list was compiled, to that spoliation which was not limited to the 
monastic foundations, then doomed to extinction. No portion of the 
ancient college plate now exists. An effort to have been made 
to rescue it from the commissioners appointed by Edward VI. to survey and 
make sale of church goods ; and a copy of a letter to them from the Pri 
Council is found amongst the college records. It is dated May 29, 1553, 
and conveys the royal pleasure that the college should retain their plate 
and ornaments,—* so as they convert the same from monuments of super- 
sticion to necessarye and godlye uses for the better maintenaunce of the 
colledge.”” The privilege was obtained too late apparently to hinder the 
sale. A “ Byll,” in the writing of John Whito, then Warden, acknowledges, 
on June 11, 1553, tho receipt of monies “ for certayn chyrche stuff,”’ sold 
by the commissioners, and paid to the Warden according to o letter of 
warrant from the Council, The amount is not stated. An inyentory of 
Ist Philip and Mary, 1554, exists, showing how short an allowance of 
plate had been spared for the use of the college and chapel, 

In the latter, the slender catalogue includes one little chalice of silver 
and parecl gilt, ‘‘of Mistresse Shelleis gifte,"" on the condition that the 
Nunnery of St, Mary's should have it, if it were restored and came up 
again in her time. She was Abbess of the last religious house in Win- 
chester that was dissolved, having been permitted to exist, ps through 
Gardiner's influence, two years after the rest had been wholly abolished. 


® The enamelled paten at Cliff church, Benedicarnus patrem et filium emm Spirite 

Kent, precisely resembles that hore de- Sancto. This curious relic of ancient plate 

scribed, In the centre there is a is well Leary: bead . Fairhvit, 
Archieological A! p. 119, 
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NOTE AS TO THE HENRY LORD HERBERT NAMED IN THE WILL OF THE PRINCESS 
KATHERINE, COUNTESS OF DEVON, OF WHICH A COPY WAS GIVEN, p. 03. 


The “Henry, Lord Herberd,” mentioned in the Princess Katherine's 
Will, p. 56, as having been the husband of her deceased daughter 
Margaret, was, in all ee, Henry, eldest son of Charles Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester, by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir of William 
Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, and Baron Herbert, of Herbert; which 
barony was created by writin 1461. The Earl, her husband, was twice 
married after her decease. In 1526 he died, and was succeeded by his son 
Ilenry, who, uently, was Earl of Worcester at the date of the 
Princess's will. Still it was as Henry, Lord Herbert, that he would havo 
been the husband of Margaret, and best known to the Princess. No 
mention, however, of his marriage with Margaret Courtenay has been found 
elsewhere ; but, if, as should seem to have been the fact, the union were 
of short duration and issucless, that is not extraordinary. It ia evident a 
marriage between her and some Henry, Lord Herbert, had taken place ; and 
no other person of that name and dignity, who was her contemporary, has 
been discovered. Henry, the eldest son of the sbove-mentioned Earl of 
Worcester, was Lord Herbert as heir of his mother, or he may have been 
designated by the second title of his father, which was also Lord Herbert, 
but of Chepstow, in like manner as was his own son in his lifetime a 
few years later, viz.,in 1542. (See Test. Vetusta, pp. 708-9.) Holinshed, 
indeed (p. 879), mentions ‘the Lord Herbert, son to the Earl of 
Worcester,"’ among those who attended the Duke of Suffolk into France in 
15th Henry VIII. ; but as this does not appear to be the language of a 
contemporary writer, it is not alone conclusive that he was called Lord 
Herbert while his father was living. He died in 1549, and is stated by 
Sandford to have been about 53 years of age. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, and had issue by her. When that marriage 
took place, has not been ascertained, but the eldest son is said to have 
been 22 years old at his father’s death ; so that he was born about 1527. 
Margaret Courtenay was living and unmarried in 1509 (see Test. Vetusta, 


Pe 495) and, indeed, to Cleaveland, (p. 247), in the 3rd 
enry VIII., when she is said to have been above 13 years old, and 
her mother intended to for her a convenient marriage. A letter from 


the Privy Council to Wolsey in 1520 (Nicolas’ Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, vol. vii., p. 339), mentions “the Lady Margaret wif to the 
Lord Herbert’’ (no doubt this ¥ Margaret}, and also the Countess of 
Worcester, among the ladies at the court of the Princess Mary, then an 
infant, at Richmond. Now, between 1520 and 1527, there was ample time 
for Margaret to have died, and her husband to have married again, and have 
had a son by his second wife. Until the discovery of the Princess 
Katherine's Will, the fact of Margaret having been married had been over- 
looked ; and she is commonly stated to have died young, having been 
choked by a fishbone ; and ‘ Chokebone aisle” in Colyton meh; Deven: 
where she is said to have been buried, and her monument is su 

to remain, is alleged to have acquired its name from the cause of her 
death. WwW. Ss W, 


Eenarem. TP. 03, note 2, for Worcester read Beeler. 
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Proceedings at the Meetings of the Archaeological Enstitute. 
May 6, 1853, 
The Hox. Ricuanv C. Neviuz, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. A. H. Rursp, F.S.A. Scot., communicated a Memoir on his recent 
exploration of a * Picts'-house,” at Wick, Caithness ; accompanied by the 
exhibition of numerous objects and animal remains discovered. (Printed 
in this volume, p. 212.) 

Mr, Nesprrr gave the following account of a bronze arm and hand, of 
Irish work, in the possession of Mr. Fountaine, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
and exhibited on this occasion by his obliging permission, This remark- 
able object is believed to have been brought from Ireland by Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, about one hundred and fifty years ago ; it is well engraved in 
the “ Vetusta Monumenta,” publish y the Society of Antiquaries, 
(vol. vi., plate 19), and a len hened description is therefore unnecessary. 
It may be sufficient to say that it measures 15} inches in length, and 
represents an arm as far as the elbow, with the hand partly clenched, 
The covering of bronze is fixed upon a solid piece of yew wood, and is 
elaborately ornamented by inlaying with silver and niello, insertion of 
gold and silver filagree work and of small round pieces of blue glnss 
imitative of gems, plating with posal ere gilding and engraving. The 
greater part of the surface is cov with intricately entwined patterns, 
some made up of the animals so characteristic of Irish art, the others 
merely knot-work. These patterns are formed by a narrow line of thin 
silver, damascened on the surface, and bordered on each side by a line of 
niello; the surface of the bronze was probably gilt. A pr plate of 
silver, which covers the palm of the hand, retains much gilding on its 
surface. 

Narrow bands, running longitudinally, separate the patterns ; on these 
are engraved inscriptions in the Irish language, now partly obliterated. 
They have been read (so far as any traces of the letters remain) by 
Mr. Eugene Curry,’ as follows :— - 

On do Waelrechnajll u cellachay do spony wa (vechach 
mumayn) DO 115] 1) cumcachro. mats 

A prayer for Maclsechnaill O'Callaghan, chief-king of Ua (Echach 
Mumain) who made this reliquary. eS 

Op vo chopmac me merc capchayz1 do fyZ Dana muman 
a 


t Phe reading of these inscriptions, and Todd rend before the Irish Aca- 
a part of the comments upon them, are demy on the 13th June, 1853, 
borrowed from a short paper by Dr. 
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A prayer for Cormac, son of Mac Carthy Righdamhna (or next heir) of 
Munster who gave... 

Op do cadz me mejc canthaysy do pyZ. . . 

A prayer for Tadhg (or Thadeus) son of Mac Carthy Righ (or King). . . 


Op bo Djapmale me meric denire do comanbal... 

A prayer for Diarmait son of Mac Denise comharb (or successor) of L.. . 

According to the annals of the Four Masters, Maclsechnaill O'Callaghan 
died in 1121. In the Annals of Innisfallen* his death is placed in 1/04. 
Cormac McCarthy was the builder of the remarkable stone-roofed church 
on the rock of Cashel (Petrie’s ‘* Round Towers,” &ec.), and was murdered 
in the year 1138, by Toirdhealbhach, or Turlough, son of Dermot O'Brien. 

According to the Annals of Innisfallen, he succeeded his brother Thadeus 
as King of ond in 1106 or 1107. 

If in the third inscription the word nic was not modified by any ra, 
it would seem probable that this reliquary was made during the life of 
Thadeus, as he appears to be styled King, and Cormac, only King-suecessor 
or heir, 

The letter which follows the word Comarba in the fourth inscription 
appears to be 1, probably the initial of Lachtin (pronounced Lachteen), 
Abbot or Bishop of Achad-ur, now called Freshford in the Co. Kilkenny. 
He was a native of the co. Cork, and died in 622, Smith, in his 
History of Cork (vol. i. p, 84), mentions a reliquary called the Arm of 
St. Lachteen, which was preserved at Donoughmore, co. Cork, and used 
by the people to swear upon, The hand of the reliquary now in question 
is much worn, as it would be in consequence of having been put to this use. 
Mr. Curry remembers to have met with person in that country whose 
habit it was to swear by the arm of St. Lachteen, though he was unable to 
tell what the arm was, 

Though many of the pins by which the bronze covering is fixed to 
the wood within are not original some seem to be so; as the wood fills 
almost all the space within the bronze, it is clear that any relic which it may 
have contained (if it ever contained any) must have been a mere fragment. 

Mr. Westwoop observed that the design on the silver plate in the palm 
of the hand appeared dissimilar to any ornament of Irish workmanship, 
with which he was acquainted, The remainder of this highly curious 
object he considered to be of the eleventh or twelfth century. The style 
of ornament bears resemblance to that of the sculptured stone monuments 
of the north of Europe, and is not conformable to the designs in the MSS. 
of the Irish-Saxon | of the period. It has been questioned whether 
this arm had beon a reliquary, or intended to be as an emblem of 
authority. Examples, however, of reliquaries of this form are not wanting ; 
the celebrated arm of Charlemagne, encased in its rich covering, still exists 
at Aix-ln-Chapelle ; and there was formerly a reliquary of the like 
deseri jon at t. Denis, containing, as it was said, a of the saint, 
carried by St. Louis in his expedition. 

The Rev. James Gnaves communicated notices of certain se 
effigies, in the cross-legged attitude, existing in Ireland. (Printed in this 
volume, page 124.) 


* In Dr. O'Connor's Rerum Hib, Serip- dered to be an original authority, but a 
tores Veteres, ‘The later and fuller text compilation made at a comparatively 
of the Annals of Innisfallen, is not consi- recent period, 
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Mr. Octavius Monaax called the attention of the meeting to a remark- 
able example of ancient plate, which he had been permitted to bring before 
the Institute by the favour of the Archdeacon of Hereford, and of the Rector 
and Churchwardens of Leominster. It is the beautiful chalice and paten, 

reserved in the parish church of that town, and it is su to have 

longed to the ancient Priory of Leominster, a tradition which appears not 
improbable. The chalice, apparently a work of the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, or even possibly of rather more ancient date, measures 
about 8} inches in height ; it is of silver A og the bowl is hemispherical, 
measuring 5} inches in diameter, gilt within and without. Round the 
exterior is engraved in church-text character the following inseription— 
Calicé Salutis accipia ct nomé D'ni inborabo. The stem is ornamented 
with gilded open tracery-work, consisting of miniature anglo-buttreases, 
with ogee-arched panelling and tracery between them : the knop gilded, 
and ornamented with pierced tracery and eight lozenge-shaped projections, 
which were once enriched with roses in enamel, of the kind termed 
“translucid in relief. That kind of enamel was in vogue during the 
fourteenth century, though it continued much later. The foot is hexagonal, 
of silver gilt, the sides of the hexagon indented, and ornamented with an 
elegant band of small quatrefoils. The sloping sides of the foot are engraved 
with the monograms—#®WE., and XPE., alternately, One side, however, 
has been cut out rather clumsily, and another plate of silver gilt of more 
recent and inferior work substituted in its place. This was doubtless the 
side on which a crucifix was engraved, according to the customary usage, 
that side being always held by the priest turned towards him, during the 
celebration of the mass. In the year 1552, a commission was issued by 
Edward VL., to visit all churches, chapels, &c., and to examine their plate, 
jewels, and other furniture, leaving to each church one or more anes 
according to the number of the people, and to deliver all the rest to the 
king's treasurer. It seems probable that, according to these instructions, 
this fine chalice was left in the church of Leominster, being of large and 
convenient size for the administration of the sacrament in a populous parish; 
but the crucifix on the foot being regarded os superstitious, that porti 
of the foot was cut away, and replaced by the plate with the sacred mono- 
gram, as we now see it. The gothic tracery is of Decorated character, 
but some of the details appear of later work, and Mr. Morgan is disposed 
to consider 1400 as about the date of the chalice. The paten, upon 
which appears the vernicle, is of much ruder workmanship, and does 
not appear originally belonged to the chalice, although they may have 
been used together for a long time past. There is no Hall-mark 
on either; it is indeed not uncommon to find early church-plate 
without‘any mark, It is doubtful whether they are of English or foreign 
workmanship. 

By information subsequently obtained through the kindness of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, the probability that this chalice and paten had actually formed 

art of the original plate of Leominster Priory Church appears to be confirmed. 

he inventories of the articles left psec ee “ mmissioners, in the 
7th Edward VI, again visited the parishes, for the pu of separatin 
the things thought by them unnecessary from those which they ct | 
proper to be left.for the use of the congregation, show that at Leominster 
there were left five bells, a chalice with a paten of silver gilt, weighing 
19 oz., and another chalice with a paten of silver parcel-gilt, weighing 14oz. 


“te, +3 eel — 
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Those now produced weigh 24 oz. 15 dwts.; but Mr. M observes 
that the quantity of solder, &c., added in tho repairs and alterations, may be 
regarded as sufficing to have caused this excess of weight. 

» Mongas also communicated the following particulars ing certain 
articles of ancient silver plate belonging to the Wardmote Inquest of the 
Ward of Cripplegate Without, 

The City of London, for the t and management of its affairs, 
is divided into districts called Wards. These divisions were made at an 
early period, when the condition of things was very different from that 
which exists at present, Each Ward had for its government an Alderman 
as its chief officer, with various subordinate officers and institutions. We 
learn from Stow’s Survey of London, that the Ward of Cripplegate had an 
Alderman and his deputy ; within the Gate eight Common Councilmen, 
nine Constables, twelve Scavengers, fifteen Jurymen for the Wardmote 
Inquest, and a Beadle. Without the Gate, a Deputy, two Common Council. 
men, four Constables, four Scavengers, seventeen Jurymen for the Ward- 
mote Inquest, and a Beadle. These same members may probably still 
exist. The Wardmote Inquest was formerly an institution of great import- 
ance and utility; for its jurisdiction seems to have extended over the 
sewerage and drai of the Ward, the scavengering and cleansing the 
streets, and, in fact, the making of what we now term the Sanatory Regula- 
tions. Modern Police, Commissions of Sewers, and Sanatory arrange- 
ments have, however, ap heer their powers and authority, 

It thus appears that there were o fixed number of Scavengers in the 
Ward, and certain of the inhabitants were therefore appointed by the Inquest 
to cleanse different portions of the streets in the Ward, and ‘orm other 
offices of a like nature. Some parties, not liking that kind 0 employment, 
were desirous of being exempted, and one mode of obtaining such privilege 
seems to have been by the pa tofafine. Most of the cups exhibited 
to the meeting were, as their inscriptions state, presented to the Inquest by 
certain individuals to procure the said exemption : one, for example, is thus 
inseribed,—“ This was the fyne of Mr. Vaus, for beinge released from 
beinge scavinger, 1608," 

wher | of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; most of them bear 
their dates (1586—1608), which are confirmed by the Hall Marks, and they 
are very interesting examples of the plate of that time. These vessels are 
kept with the Church Plate of St. Giles’, Cripplegate Without, in the 
eustody of Mr. Johns, to whom Mr. Morgan obearved { that the Society was 
much indebted for his kindness in bringing them for exhibition. To his good 
feeling and exertions, moreover, their ‘preservation is wholly due; for, in 
consequence of the powers and duties of the Inquest being in a t 
Measure superseded, and that body not meeting as formerly, it had 
in contemplation to sell these ancient relics, and such would have been their 
fate, had they not been rescued by Mr. Johns’ timely resistance. The 
existence of so many vestiges of municipal wealth and state, in the Ward of 
Cc plogate, was owing probably to the circumstance that the great Fire 
of 1666 had not extended to that part of the City. 

Amongst these ancient drinking vessels there is a mazer, formed of 
mottled wood, or as Mr, Morgan supposed, of the rind of the calebash : it is 
mounted in silver-gilt, and has been placed upon a raised foot of the same 
metal. There is also a drinkin cup formed of a portion of a large horn, 
mounted in silver, bearing date is7, This, Mr. Morgan stated, appeared 











as [Oe CU) — 
or 
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to show the origin of the form of the long tumbler, still so much in ein 
Germany. He remarked that a profusion of curious plate still exists in the 
possession of the corporate bodies of the City of London. He remembered 
especially the curious sceptre of the Lord Mayor, a kind of mace witha flat 
top, enriched with enamel, and used only, as he believed, on occasions of 
t state. Mr. Morgan had seen it at the coronation of William IV., and 
© was not aware that any description or representation of this remarkable 
relic of the civic insignia had been published. He hoped that some 
members of the Institute, who might have any friendly relations with the 
authorities of the City, would use their endeavour to bring to light somo of 
these relies of medieval workmanship. 

Mr. Faaxxks announced that the entire assemblage of British and Roman 
antiquities, found on the estate of Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., and of 
which some portion had been exhibited at the previous meeting, had been 
liberally presented by that gentleman to the Collection of National Anti- 
quities in the rooms newly opened at the British Museum. He had also the 
gratification to state that anothor interesting addition to the series had been 
recently received, through the kindness of Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., 
who had presented the British sepulchral urn found in one of the ‘ Seven 
Lows,"’ in Delamere Forest, Cheshire, as related by him in the Journal, 
vol. iii., p. 157. Mr. Franks also gave a short description of a remarkable 
Astrolabe, probably of English workmanship, found by him amongst the 
Sloane Collections. It will be fully noticed hereafter. 

The Hon. W. Fox Straxoways communicated tho following note, in 
reference to the History of St. David’s Cathedral, by Mr. Freeman and the 
Rev. W. B, Jones, the first portion of which has been recently published,? “ I 
wish to observe that there existed avery early connexion between the Bishopric 
(afterwards Abbey) of Sherborne, Dorset, and that of St. David's. Asser 
Menevensis was one of the Bishops of Sherborne, Advowsons in the 
Diocese of St. David’s—as, St. Ishmael’s, and others, were formerly in the 
patronage of the Church of Sherborne; and the arms of the See of 
St. David’s are to this day remaining in the nave of Sherborne Abbey 
Church, according to Hutchins’ History of Dorset, in the account of 
Sherborne, 

“* There are some remarkable points of resemblance between the architec- 
ture of the Cathedral of St. David's and that of the Church of Sherborne : 
in the Inter Perpendicular parts especially, which are in both churehes built 
of what appears to be Somersetshire oolite, though of finer grain in 
St. David's. The transverse passage from north to south between the east 
end behind the altar and the Lady chapel (in the ease of Sherborne now 
converted intoa school) exists also at St. David's, and of the same apparent 
date, The fan tracery in the vaulting is remarkably similar in design and 
material in both cases. 

“ The older parts of St. David's Cathedral I should rather call late Roman- 
esque of a Byzantine rather than Norman type, and late in the style, but 
not transitional. It is an unmixed specimen of circular headed open- 
ings enriched with mechanically formed mathematical sora (derived 
from brick masonry originally, rather than stone) of Lower Empire 


fashion. 


Py istory A ities of Saint J. H. Parker. J. Petheram,and R. Mason, 
David's, Dre ined = is London: ‘Tenby. ‘To be completed fn four parts, 
VOL. x. uM 
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“ The tomb of Bi Morgan struck me as very singular, It is so com- 
pletely German or Plotiah in its style of ornament, I am tempted to 
believe it must have been worked in Flanders, which from the history of 
this part of South Wales is far from improbable. If the stone be oolite, as 
the authors conjecture, it might be the work of Flemish artists in Wales, as 
may be also not improbable. But why is there no similar Flemish work else- 
where in the Cathedral or surrounding buildings ? The stone did not 
to me to be oolitic ; at least not the Somerset oolite used in works of the 
same period in the church. It is much yellower, and far more like some of 
the tertiary freestones of the Netherlands. Of the sculpture it is hardly 
possible to doubt. The bas-reliefs are not single figures or architectural 
ornaments as usual in English monuments, but compositions, elaborate} 
grouped, with an advanced idea of art more seen in German and Frene 
monuments than in ours, The colour is too dark for Caen stone as I have 
seen it. If a fossil could be detected in it, it might prove something. The 
sculptures are contained within panels framed by rods crossed at the angles, 
a common German but very rare English fashion. Tho date is 1504. 

** T would take this occasion to mention an ancient relic, near St, Nunn’s 
Chapel, outside the town of St. David's. There is, built into a rough wall 
near the east end of this chapel, a flat stone with circle and plain cross, 
traced on it; it is best seen from a field a little above, to the north- 
east,"" 

Mr, Le Kevx read the following observations regarding Middle Age works 
in metal, and modern fabrieations, by which the unwary collector is fre- 
quently deceived ; and he produced a specimen from Tunis in illustration of 
his statement. 

** In reference to modern forgeries in ornamental metal work I would 
remark, that the processes generally used are easting, or etching and biting 
with acids. By such means a great many imitations are produced, wholly 
devoid of that real artistic feeling which characterises the early originals, 
The processes employed by Middle Age artificers were hammering, punching, 
chiseling or graving, and filing, with their various modifications, It must 
be evident to all who are conversant with early metal-work that etching was 
not used : it produces a monotonous poor effect of equal breadth and depth 
in the lines, quite different to that obtained by graving and punching, On 
the knife from Tunis, now shown as an example of metal work, tho 
ornamentation on the blade has been first cut, then worked up by the punch, 
This old method of punching is still in use in the East, and other foreign 
countries ; and I believe that the punch and cold chisel were employed as 
the earliest and most simple methods for ornamenting works in metal. 
mene i Drs mere even by the carly Italian masters, until some tine 
after the discovery of calcography through the process of niello, which 
occurred about the middle of the fifteenth Sondre Thirty vears or more 
elapsed after that time before the use of acids in etching was known and 
practised by the artists and great masters of the time, whose etehings are 
now so much prized; and even then the process was only made available on 
copper. I think that the use of acids, applied to steel or iron in the 
manufactures and arts, is almost wholly of a comparatively recent period,” 


Antiquities anv Works of Art eyhibiter. 
By Mr. Hrxny Nonnis, sen., of South Petherton, Somerset—A romark- 
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able assemblage of ancient relics, chiefly found at that place, and on 
Hamden Hill. It comprised,—a bronze palstave, in remarkable preserva- 
tion, formed with two loops, one at each side, and almost precisely similar 
in dimensions and form to the Irish specimen in Lord Talbot's collection, 
Seren vol. ix. p. 194), It was found in 1842, in a field near South 
etherton. Three bronze celts, found in 1830, at Wigborough, near the 
same place. Objects of various periods, found at the remarkable fortress 
on Hamden Hill, near Iehester, where numerous antiquities have been 
discovered, especially the remains of chariots, described by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Archwologia, vol. xxi. p. 39, where a plan of this very extensive 
camp may be seen. The antiquities in the possession 
of Mr. Norris are: an arrowhead of flint (see wood- 
cut); an object of bone, described as an arrow-head, 
but possibly a kind of gouge or mechanical tool; three 
arrow, or javelin, heads of iron; iron relies, connected 
with the supposed remains of Roman chariots, as tires 
of wheels, bridle-bits, &e,, and a singular bronze 
ornament found with them in 1840. Two similar 
objects of bronze, found there about 1823, are figured 
in the Memoir above cited.‘ Mr. Norris remarked that 
a similar ornament may be seeu, surmounted by a 
ball, placed on the harness over the withers of the 
horses, in o representation of an Egyptian chariot, 
given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson.’ Two bronze bow- = 
shaped fibulw, a diminutive bronze lamp, and a bronze print Arrow-head. 
spear-head, found at various times on Hamden Hill, ane Ss 
a portion of which was occupied, as Sir Richard ea 
observes, by the Romans. Mr. Norris also sent a curious little silver die 
in the form of a minute human figure squatting, the arms akimbo, and 
similar to dice found with Roman remains ; the pips are marked on various 
of the body, so that it perfectly answers the purpose of ordinary dice. 
he locality where it was found was not stated. Four similar dice found in 
a yase in a tomb at Marseilles were exhibited to the Socioty of Antiquaries 
by Lord Londesborough, in 1849. A Chinese seal of white porcelain, 
differing from those often found in Ireland, the base being of oval form. It 
was given to Mr. Norris by an Irish friend many years ago. An oval bronze 
seal, found in April last in Mr, Norris’ garden at South Petherton ; the 
impress is a figure of St. Michael treading on the dragon,—s'HVGONIS DE 
pexcniz. Date, xv, cent. An ivory Pax, sculptured in low relief, the 
subjects represented being the Baptist and St. Catharine. Date, xv. cent, A 
small Russo-Greck triptych of brass, A specimen of copper ring-money, 
resembling in form the armlets found in this country, and used at the present 
time as representativo of money in theinterior of Africa, It was brought 
from Cape Palmas by a person who had it direct ‘from a native oi! merchant, 
recently arrived from the interior. Iron objects of this form are largely 





+ Archwol ‘ol, xxi o 6. on the side of one thigh ; three, on 
* Ancient Fe eek fest series, other thigh; four, on the under side of 
; on 


p. 345. : 

* Figured in Minutes of the Society of thet 
Antiquaries, vol, ii, p. 18. The pips were found, of bronze. 
thus arranged. Qne, on the head; two, 
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manufactured at Birmingham, to be sent out for the African trade ; they 
are known as manillas? 

By Mr. Dyke Poons, of Syrencot, Wilts, through the Rey. F. Drsox,— 
Relics found in a barrow at Ablington, near Amesbury, in 1849, comprising 
two bronze blades, one of them 7§ inches in length, breadth at the haft, 
nearly 2} inches ; the other 3 inches only in length. Similar daggers have 
been found in Wiltshire, as shown by Sir Richard Colt Hoare. (Ancient 
Wilts, pl xiv. xv. xxiii. &e.) Also several boars’ tusks, and two small 
horns of deer, the ends cut with some edged tool. Traces of cista con- 
taining burnt remains were found, and a quantity of teeth of various animals. 

By Ste W. R. Denne Satwox.— A bronze aioe in excellent preser- 
vation, found in grass land, near Corbridge, lamorganshire; also a flat 
ring fibula of bronze, diam. 1{ in., found near the same spot: one side 
inscribed with the words—+IHESVS NAZARENVS, — on the other — 
+AVE MARIA GRACIA, A spur was found, which had not come into 
Mr, Salmon's possession. He produced also a beautiful bead of antique 
glass, purchased at Rome. 

By Mr. Witusam Biaxe.—Bronze celts and lumps of fused metal, 
zee found at waren ve near bbe i Herts. T ae of the 
socketed ; and they appeared for the most to imperfect 
castings, oe Mammaged celts destined for the cating Several instances 
have recently occurred, as Mr. Franks observed, of the discovery of such 
celts, with broken weapons of bronze, and crude lumps of the samo metal, 
apparently, by their form, broken portions of a cake left at the bottom of the 
melting-pot. Such objects occurred amongst the relics found on Farley 
Heath, and exhibited at the previous meeting. Another similar discovery 
had occurred at Romford, and was communicated by Mr. Brailsford. The 
Hon. Richard Neville remarked that similar hoards of celts, &c,, had 
fallen under his notice on several occasions; those found at Furneaux 
Pelham, Herts,, and at Elmdon, Essex, were now in his museum. They 
supply evidence that the fabrication of objects of bronze was extensively 
practised in Britain in early times. 

By Mr. Faaxxs.— A flat bronze brooch, probably of the Merovingian 
age, formed with a thin metal coating over a core of some plastic substance. 
Dian, 2§ in. It was described as found in France, and is ornamented with 
a figure of Rome enthroned, holding a figure of Victory, in low relief. The 
legend around the edge is—INVICTA ROMA ERE FELIC(iter.) 
This is evidently copied from a medallion of the Lower Empire, possibly that of 
Priscus Attalus, A.D, 409, the design of which is almost identical, as shown 
by an impression from that rare silver medallion, in the British Museum.’ 

By Mr. Way.—A Gaulish gold coin, recently found near Reigate, It 
closely resembles those given by Borlase, as found at Karnbré, in 
Cornwall) It has since been added to the collection in the British 


Museum, 


By Mr. Nesnrrr.—Five rubbings from Ichral brasses in th edrals 
of Gnesen and Posen, in Pola pee “coe 


? See Sir W, Botham's Memoir on the * Figured in Akerman’s Roman Coins, 
Ring Money of the Celtm, Trans, of Roy. vol. ii, plate m. p. 353. 

Irish Acad. vol. xvii p. 81, ' Bee also Hating, plate t, & 7, and 
* Compare a silver brooch found pear Lambert's work on the early co ge of 
Abingdon, and inscribed trav ‘azanunvs, Gaul, 

Journ, Arch, Assoc. vol. ix. p. 74, 
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No. 1. In the Cathedral of Posen, a “ plate brass,’ measuring 8 ft, 7 in. 
by 4ft. 8 in. It commemorates Lucas de Gorta,? Palatine of Posen, who died 
in the year 1475, He is represented in complete armour, and as standing* 
under an elaborate canopy, the sides and upper part of which contain niches 
and small figures; at the back of the figure is seen a curtain suspended from 
a rod, and above this are windows as of the interior of a building. This 
arrangement is one very commonly found in German brasses of this and 
lnter dates. 

In the central niche at the top is a seated figure bearded and with a 
nimbus, holding on its knees a piece of drapery, in which is a small naked 
5 a The nimbus is without a cross. In the lateral niches are figures 

angels with censers and instruments of music. Below these is on each 
side a niche containing a figure of an aged man holding a scroll, and again, 
below these, are twelve niches, six on either side, in each a figure of one of 
the Apostles. 

The effigy of the Palatine is of full life-size, and represents him clad in 
a complete suit of plate armour, the fashion of which does not greatly differ 
from that prevalent in this country about 1460. The chief peculiarities are, 
that very large roundels are worn to cover the junction of the arm with the 
body, and that there are no tuiles but only taces ; the coudiéres are very 
large. The knuckles of the gauntlets are armed with large gadlyngs. 
The feet are covered by jointed sollerets ending in very sharp points. 0 
the head is a helmet with a vizor raised and the sides comes the chin is 
protected by amentonniére. As the figure is turned a little towards the left, 
the straps and buckles fastening the armour are very well shown. The 
breane plate is very globular, and has a lauce-rest affixed to the right side. 
The offensive arms shown are a sword and dagger, the former is ted 
as detached from the figure and standing upright, a narrow belt with a buckle 
entwined about it, the dagger has the round guard so commonly seen in 
English effigies from 1400 to 1450, it is longer than is usual in England, 

the chape is in the form of a lion’s head. At the angles of the plate 
are escutcheons, on which are the following arms :—lst. A boat (Gorka). 
2nd, A fillet. 3rd. Party p. fess, in chief s demy-lion rampant, base 
chequy. 4th. A boar's head, The inscription which is in a small black 
letter runs as follows: “Hoo jacet in tumulo magnificus dominus Lucas 
de Gorta Palatinus* poznafij’ maguo et excellenti ingenio vir. Qui anno 


2 On this brass the name certainly 


reads Gorta, in Diuglosz's Hist. Pol. 
and in Stan. Sarnicei Pol, it is, 
however, throughout Gorka. 


2 It is often difficult to decide whether 
a figure on a brass should be described ss 
lying or standing; when & cushion is 
placed under the it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the artist meant to repre- 
sent the former ; paretbadice bene hand 
curtains are suspen’ tind the figure, 
or a pavement ix shown at the feet, the 
latter attitude, There are, however, 
brasses in which both the cashion and 
the pavement are found. 

In the Descriptio Polonim of Stanis- 
Java Sarnicius (under the word Posnania) 
is the following passage, “ In illo territorio 


(ie. Poland) primum omniam ad cognitio~ 
nem Christianw religionis pervenere Pos- 
monies. oom Dea Sees 
iis Caarnkovi et 
Zhasiniis Samotuliisque qui signa Conver- 
sionis suse vittam baptismalem hactenus 
rE armis cirewmferunt,” Doubtless the 
llet stands bere as the bearing of one of 
theso families, perhaps as that of his wife 
* Catharina filia Dobrogostii de Schamotuli 
Castellani Posnaniensis ’ (Dluglosz, Hint. 
Pol. vol. ii, p. 578). 


* It is searcely 1 to state that 
Poland was divided into Palatinate, a 
the head of which was placed an 
with very great powers, called in 


Latin, 
Palatinus. He commanded the forces of 
the Palatinate in war (whence his Polish 
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domini MCCCCLXXV.° XI aprilis suum S07 diem et xviij sepultus. 
Preeadus deus est ut et sede superna cur quia vist” erat priam et jura 
tuédo. — Césilio fulsit et obeta jure micabat. Plangite hie peeres nobiles 
et concio plobis. Et gemis omne suum quod tanto orbare te. The 
sense is too clear to make any comment necessary, but the singular Latinity 
will not escape observation. The execution of this memorial differs very 
touch from the usual method of simply incising lines, as no part rises above 
the original surface of the plate ;* it is in fact wholly a work in very low 
relief, and it would seem that it has been formed by cutting away the metal ; 
the deepest hollows are not much more than about 7 in., but an effect is 
produced far greater than can be obtained by the line method. The 
execution is very good and finished, and in some particularly in the 
features, extremely clever. The face seems to be evidently a portrait, and has 
much expression, 

This brass is tolerably well engraved in Count Raczynski's Wspomnienia 
Wielkopolski. 

No. 2, also in the Cathedral of Posen, measures & ft. 3 in., by 4 ft. 2 in. 
It commemorates Andrew Bninski (i.e. of Bnin), Bishop of Posen from 1437 
to 1479. (Dluglosz, Hist, Pol. Libri 13, vol. 2, p- 576.) As the arms of 
Gorka appear in the first quarter of his esoutcheon, it would seem that his 
immediate family was a branch of that great house, taking its surname for 
the sake of distinction from the Lordship of Bnin. 

According to Dluglosz he was buried in the ehapel of St. Andrew 
“sub urna wrea,” by which classical expression must no doubt be under- 
stood the brass in question; it is now fixed upright against one of the piers 
of the nave. It bears much resemblance in the general character of the 
design to the brass of the Palatine, but differs from it in being a work 
entirely in line engraving, and that the face instead of bein an attempt of 
portraiture is almost as conventional a head as those in tho Flemish brasses 
of the preceding century, to which, in fact, it bears considerable resemblance 
in point of drawing. 

he figure of the Bishop is somewhat below life size, and is placed within 
& triple canopy? of elaborate niche work. The niches contain precisely the 
same arrangement of figures as those on the brass of Lucas de Gorta, the 
only ditference worth notice is that the nimbus of the seated figure has a cross, 
Beneath the Bishop's head is a cushion, and small figures of angels be gooey it 
at the sides ; two small lions aro at the fect. He is habited in the ustial eucha- 
ristic vestments, mitred, and holds in the left hand his crozier, while the right is 
in the gesture of benediction. The vestments are covered with embroidery, on 
the collar of the amice are monsters resemblin cockatrices, on the chasuble 
scrolls of foliage and monsters, while the ree 8 running over the shoulders 
and down the centre bear figures of Prophets with scrolls, and over the breast 
the face of Our Saviour surrounded by rays, and from which the ends of a 
floriated cross project. On the maniplo are figures of angels, the orfray of 
the Alb contains an eseutcheon with the Bishop's arms, these are quarterly, 
Ist. A boat Gorka.) 2nd. A fillet. 3rd. A bearing, difficult to describe 


title, wojewoda, which ts» etymologically —_yise considerably above the surface, 
equivalent to the German Herzog, i.e. "rw probably eaten ot from tic 
army-leader) and was civil governor and ; is less German in character than 
mipreme judge in time of peace, that of the brass of Lucasde Gorta, and has 
In this it differs from the brasses in much the appearance of being a copy of a 
the eathedral of Breslau, where the fnees Fletnish brass of the previous century, 
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in heraldic phrase, but resembling an ill-drawn W.* 4th. A crescent, 
surmounted by a star. The mitre is decorated with the Annunciation 
of the Virgin, a pee containing a lily is on the central band, on one 
side is the angel in a kneeling posture, on the other the Virgin. 

The inscription which surrounds the whole is interrupted by eight 
quatrefoils, viz., one at each angle, and one in the centre of each side; 
those at the angles contoin the Evangelistic symbols, the other four enclose 
small shields, on each of which is one of the coats of arms which appear 
together on the ane of the alb ; that of Gorka is placed at the top. The 
inscription is in small black letter, and runs as follows: —Hiec sepultus jacet 
pater reverendus in cristo andreas dei gra epus poznaniésis mortu’ anno 
domini quadringentesio septuagesio nono die martis in vigilia epifais dont 
oriadus de bnyn cui’ anima vitam habeat ppetuam in sed pace quia cOpatiens 
atque benignus donante dfio semper extitit. 

No. 3, in the cathedral of Gnesen, commemorates Jacobus de Senno, 
erp Archbishop ® of that see, and Primate of Poland, who died in 

480; it measures 9 feet 3 by 6 feet 7 inches, and is therefore one of the 
largest of these engraved plates now existing.’ Upon it the Archbishop is 
represented of the full size of life, standing under a triple canopy, the 
background within which is sei covered with a disper ; his figure is 
turned to the right, in which hand he holds a crozior, and in the left a 
cross, the ensign of his archiepiscopal dignity. The vestments are all, 
dalmatic, stole, maniple, chasuble, amice, and gloves; the head is covered 
by a mitre, which is curved backwards in a singular manner. It is 
0 able that no pallium is represented, and that the amice has no stiff 
embroidered collar, as is usual, but is wholly made up of folds. Between 
the feet is an escutcheon, the arms on which are a cross, with a bearing 
like a W in the sinister quarter of the base. 

Tho orrangement of the figures in the niches of the canopy is nearly 
the same as in the brasses of the Gorkas at Posen; the chief differences 
are thut the one which occupies the central niche of the upper part, is 
bearded, crowned, and holds an orb and a seeptre, and is, therefore, doubtless 
intended as a representation of God the Father; the attendant angels 
earry censers, tall candlesticks, and instruments of music. The side niches 
are cighteen in all, three rows of three cach on either side. Each row 
contains two figures of Apostles, and one of a Prophet carrying a scroll, 
and half hidden by the niche in which he stands. 

An inscription, in small black letter, surrounds the whole, and runs as 
follows: Reverendissimus in xpo (Christo) dominus Jacobus de Senno dei 
gravia sancte Ecclie Gneznen Archicpus et Primas 1480 die quarta mensis 
octobris defunctusest Anno Archicpatus septimo nativitatis sue sexagesimo 7. 
At the angles are quatrefoils with the usual symbols of the Evangelists, 
and in the centre of the top and of the sides are small escutcheons, with 


® Monestrier blazons it as a “ fasce 
vivrée allegée.” Soch a charge argent, 


on a field was borne among others 
by the family of Abdanck, 
* The sbehbishop of Gnesen was legate 


ex officio, during an interregnum he was 
the head of the republic, and possessed 
or power than was entrusted to the 


vit is, however, somewhat exceeded in 


size by « lrass in the cathedral of Schwerin 
which measures about 14 feet by 5, and 
was greatly so by ono formerly in the 
cathedral of Durham which measured 
16 feet by 9, This Inst, however, was a 
figure brass with a canopy and not a plate, 
unhappily only the indent remains; it 
commemorate! Lewis Beaumont, Bi 


of Durham, who died in 1318, 


~~ » gia gue ewielee 
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the same arms as those on the shield at the feet ; on one of these the W is 
placed on the dexter instead of on the sinister side. Near tho top of the 
plate a small escutcheon is placed, on which is a bearing much like what in 
this country would be called a merchant's mark, a figure resembling a 4, 
with the horizontal line crossed near its extremity by another short line, 
and with two short lines proceeding upwards at angles of 45 from the lower 
end of the lower perpendicular line. 

ieagh ehh cateage pda same kind of work as that of Lucas de 
Gorta, that is to say, work is almost exclusively in low relief. It is, 
however, much inferior both in drawing and in execution. In this example the 
drawing is grotesque and exaggerated, and in the drapery stiff and angular, 
while the execution is coarse. It bears some resemblance in both cs bases to 
the brass of Bishop Rudolph at Breslau, but the y here is evidently a 
coarse and inferior copy of those which occur in Flemish brasses of the 
fourteenth century. The features of the face, are, however, strongly and 

ristically expressed. By some Strange caprice of taste it has been 
painted of a brown colour, and it is nded sidewiso in the north aisle of 
the choir of the cathedral of Gnesen. It is engraved in Count Raczynski's 
Wspomnienia Wielkopolski, but not well, the engraving giving no idea of 
the method of exeeution. 

No. 4,in the eathedral of Posen,a“ figure brass,”’ measuring 4 fect 3 inches 
in length. It represents a Canon, who is vested in an alb, a very long 
chasuble, and an aumuse, or tippet of fur with dependent lappets, probably 
tails of some fur-bearing animals. A maniple is shewn, but nostole, The 
head is covered by a round cap with a knob or boss at the top, tho hair 
worn long and ucled at the ends. The right hand has two fingers raisod 
in the gesture of benediction ; the left holds a chalice, above which is seen 
awafer. Between the feet is an escutchcon, placed sidewise upon it bat 
uptight is a figure of an angel holding a seroll, on which is the word 
inam.”” The indent in the stone shows that this figure was surrounded 
by a broad fillet, which no doubt bore the inseription, but is now lost. The 
execution is rather coarse, and of the simplest kind, no shading whatever 
being employed. Ji udging from the character of the drawing and execution, 
and from the form of the escutcheon, it would seem probable that this brass 
dates from the earlier half of the fiftoonth century. It has some interest as 
an example of a * figure ”’ brass, a class much rarer on the continent than 
** plate” brasses, and as a specimen of the less sumptuous and elaborate of 
these memorials; 

No. 5. The original like Nos. 1, 2, and 4, in the cathedral of Posen, is a 
plate brass of large dimensions, commemorating Vriclis de Gorka, who 
succeeded Andrew Bninski as Bishop of Posen, and died in 1498. He wos 
& son of the Palatine Lucas do Gorka, and before he reached the episcopal 
dignity, was Chancellor of Poland, Dean of Gnesen and Posen, oF a 
Canon of Cracow. This effigy on this brass is somewhat above life aize, 
and represents him in eucharistic vestments, mitred, and holding his crozior 
in the right, and a book in the left hand. On the collar of the amice may 
be read on one side the letters PAT, and on the other IVS. Was the 
entire inscription, Pater, Spiritus, Filius ? 

This brass is cxecuted wholly in incised lines, the features of the face 
being expressed by careful shading. The handling much resembles that of 
the brass of Cardinal Frederie J agellon, Archbishop of Gnesen, and Bishop 


of Cracow, in the cathodral of Cracow, and of that of some of the brasses 
of the ducal family of Saxony at Meissen, 
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By the Rev. F, Warne, through Mr. Baker, Curator of the Museum of 
the Somerset Archaeological Society.—Two rubbings, from the collection 
of the Society, at Taunton ; one of them representing an incised slab 
which is built into the north wall of the church of Combe Flory, Somerset, 
and is a memorial of Maud Merict, a nun of the Priory of Canyngton, 
Somerset, whose heart was here deposited.*. The forms of the letters in 
this interesting example of monumental palwography are unusually good, 
and they bear resemblance to the characters of the inscription running 
round the margin of the tomb of Henry IIL. (a.n. 1272.) The inserip- 
tion, of which a representation is here given, is as follows,—Le QVER DAME 
MAVD DE MERRIETE NONAYNE DE CANNYNTVNE. The Merict family, Mr. Warre 
observed, succeeded that of De Fluri, or Florey, in the possession of the 
manor of Combe Flory; and a monument exists in the church at that 
place (at the west end of the north aisle), with stone effigies of a knight, ¢. 
Edward IL, and two females, which he supposes to represent John de 
Meriet, who obtained, 13 Ed. II., a charter of free warren in his demesne 
lands in the manor of Combe Flory.‘ The costume of this effigy is 
interesting ; the armour is of plate mixed with mail, and there are 
ailettes, on which, as also on the shield, are the arms of Meriet,— 
Barry of six (Or and Sa.), a bend dexter ermines. Of the memorial of 
Maud no sufficient representation has been given: it was inaccurately 
engraved in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1812, and described as “ from a 
pew at Totnes, Devon.”"*—The second rubbing is from an engraved plate 

reserved in the mansion of Admiral Sir Chetham Mallett, at Shepton 
lett. It is a memorial of the Powder Plot, and was probably engraved 
by direction of some zealous Protestant of the Strode family, whose arms, 
—Ermine, a canton charged with a crescent, appear at the bottom of the 
plate. Two subjects are represented, the Pope and Cardinals in council, 
in a pavilion inseribed—* In perpetuam Papistarum infamiam ;""—Gu 
Faux here appears seated at the table; and in the second subject he is 
seen approaching the Parliament House, and about to descend the 
leading to a vault filled with combustibles. Under his feet is the word 
ravX, under his lantern vax. Below are the verses, Psalm cii., ver. 18, 
Ixxviii., ver. 7, and the upper margin of the plate bears the following dedi- 
eation—** To Gon, in memory of his great deliverance from ye unmatche- 
able powder Treason, 1605.” The plate measures 21 inches by 15} 
inches. There exist other memorials of the strong feeling excited by 
the Gunpowder Plot. In the Tower of London a costly and elaborate 
marble tablet was placed in the council chamber, by Sir W. Wade, lieuw- 
tenant in 1608; it bears several inscriptions, including a list of the 
conspirators,—** ad tuam ipsorum infamiam, et tantw diritatis detes- 
tationem sempiternam.’’* It is described and figured in the ia. 

By the Rev. Warren Sxevo.—A remarkable tablet of ivory, sculptured 
in high relief : date, eleventh century, probably of German art. A 
sentation of this highly curious example of art will be given hereafter.—A 
pair of plates of gilt copper, engraved and chased in very low relief, probably 


* In regard to Canyngton Priory, see * Gent. Mag. vol. 82, pt. 2,p.113. The 
Collinson, Hist. Somervet, vol, pet sixth letter in funk ao hens 
Dugdale, Mon, Angl. vol. iv. p. 416. 

* These beautiful letters are perfectly ever, probably an N., the rubbing not 
reproduced in Mr. Shaw's “ Alphabets.” being perfectly distinct, and the forms of 

* See Collinson’s account of the parish, letters singularly varied. 

Hist. Somerset, vol. iii, p. 247, * Archmologia, vol. xii, pl. 44, p, 193. 
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the covers of a Textus. Dimensions, $4 inches by 5} inches. Date, 
fourteenth century. n one is represented the Crucifixion, the Virgin, and 
St. John standing near the cross, which is placed under a pointed arch ; 
at the foot of the cross there is a large chalice: in the spnndrils at 
top of the plate are angels swinging censers. The other plate repre- 
sents St. Bartholomew, holding a falehion in his right hand, and a book 
in his left. A beautiful little plate of champ-levé cnamel, thirteenth 
century, the colours richly brilliant: it represents the Crucifixion.—An 
Agnus Dei, « flat round case formed of thin plates of horn, set in brass 
pace so as to allow the agnus, or wax tablet hallowed by the Pope at 

aster, to be seen within, Three rings are attached to the edge of the 
case, so that it might be worn suspended to the neck. On each side appears 
the Holy Lamb, and the following inseription runs round the margin— 
OH AGNE DEI MISERERE MEI QVI CRIMINA TOLLIS. The case measures 2} inches 
in diameter. The capsule in which these relics were preserved were 
usually of smaller dimensions, and closed at the sides, such as that 
exhibited by the late Dr. Travis in the museum formed at the meeting 
of the Institute at York. It was found in digging near St. Mary's 
church at Scarborough. An example, however, very similar to that in 
Mr. Sneyd’s collection, and of elegantly triforiated work, is represented 
in the ** Memoirs of the Antiquarics of France,"’ vol. xv. p.353. It was 
found in the church of a Commandery of Templars, in the north of 
France.—A small pilgrim’s badge (7) of pewter Aah apparently a crowned 
figure in a ship, 

By Count Rosex.—A gold ear-ring, found in a tomb at Cape Colonna, 
(Sunium,)in Attica. This beautiful ornament is supposed to be of Egyptian 
workmanship : there is a pair of similar ear-rings, Count Rosen observed, 
at Munich. Another, of and very similar to that now exhibited, was 
obtained at Athens by the late Rey. S. Weston, and is figured in the 
Archmologia, vol. xviii., pl. 4. Also several silver coins found at Phocis, 
in Beotia. They are of a type formerly of the greatest rarity, presenting 
the symbols of a buckler, the head of a bull, an ear of w 

By the Rey. C. W. Brxenaa.—An enamelled gold ring, found in plough- 
ing at Bratten, Wiltshire. 

By Mr. E. Surnxe.—A silver ring, the hoop of unusual width, bearing 
the words—quarde loiablte, and between them a cross with two transverse 
bars. In place of any gem or other setting, there is an angel, chased in 
high relief. It was stated to have been found in excavations at Bedford 
Crescent, Exeter. 

By Mr. Ronpe Hawxrss.—An ancient Arabic bowl of yellow metal 
inlaid with silver, The design presents several circular compartments, 
containing figures shooting at birds with bows and arrows. —A Persian 
vase of yellow metal inlaid with gold and silver, and inscribed with eight 
bees Hafiz. 

By Mr. E. Brows, of Winchester.—A small bronze figure of St. Michael, 
measuring about g sore in height, found near Winchester, not far from 
io Cromwell's battery. The armour seems to fix the date as about 

Announcement was made that the valuable collection of objects of 
ancient and medieval art, known as the Fejérvéry Museum, would be 
exhibited for a short time in the large meeting room of the Institute, and 
that it would be open to members, and to their friends by tickets. 
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Jone 3, 1853. 
Ocravivs Morcay, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Rev. W. Hastixos Ketxe communicated an account, illustrated by 
several drawings, of three monuments of the XILIth and XIVth centuries, 
at Clifton Reynes, Bucks. The effigies, of which four are of oak, had been 
disfigured by frequent coats of whitewash, which were carefully removed 
by the Rev. T. Evetts, formerly curate of Clifton. This memoir will appear 
in a future Journal. ‘ 

Mr. Hawxtys related the discovery of a Roman sarcophagus, which had 
taken place on the 24th May, during excavations for the foundations of a 
warehouse near Haydon Square, Minories. He laid before the mecting a 
representation of this sepulchral chest, which is of stone, measuring about 
5 ft. by 2 ft. Lin, the depth being about 3 ft. The lid, which is ridged 
like the roof of a house, is sculptured with foliage, and firmly fastened 
down by iron clamps; one side of the chest is left plain, as if the sareo- 
phagus had been formed to be placed against a wall; on the other side 
appears a medallion, the bust of a youth, seen in profile ; at the ends of the 
chest are sculptured baskets of fruit. The sarcophagus having bech 
removed to the neighbouring church of the Holy Trinity, Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Akerman, and other antiquaries, were invited by 
the Incumbent, the Rey. Thomas Hill, to be present at the examination of 
its contents, Two of the clamps having been removed, the lid, which was 
broken, was raised, and a leaden coffin was brought to view, measuring 4 ft. 
4} in. by 1 ft. 2} in. at the head, and 1 ft. at the foot. The lid is ornamented 
with lines of a beaded pattern, in relief, and escallop shells at intervals, in 
compartments formed by transverse lines of the beaded ornament. The 
lid of this coffin did not appear to have been fastened down with solder, but 
was formed of ove piece ; the sides and ends lapped over, so as to close 
around the chest, within which were found the remains of a child, as 
supposed, of about the age of eight years, surrounded by a layer of soft 
matter which appeared to be calcareous, but not sufficient to cover the 
bones. It was pronounced by a medical man who was present, to be 
adipose matter, left possibly by the decomposition of the body, and pre- 
senting no analogy to the bed of lime noticed in certain Roman interments 
at York and other places, which entirely covered the corpse and still 
retains the impression of the human form. Leaden coffins, of the Roman 

iod, Mr. Hawkins observed, had repeatedly been found in this country, 

ut in no case, as he belioved, placed in a receptacle of stone.’ He stated 
his belief that both the stone and leaden coffin had been used previously : 
he could recall no example of any Roman sarcophagus of earlier times 
closed with iron clamps: in the later times this was the case, as shown by 
@ rude unsculptured sarcophagus in the York Museum : here, however, 
the clamps are inserted in the ends only. Mr. Hawkins considered that 
the sarcophagus found in the Minories had not been ori inally intended to 
be so clamped, but that when found at a later period, and used for a second 
interment, these rude fastenings were added. The leaden coffin was also 


* Dr, Nash mentions a stone coffin lined shire, containing human remains, being as 
with lead, found at Crowle, Worcester- he supposed those of Simund the Dane. 
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too long either for the body, or the stone chest, and to make it fit the end 
was cut, and the sides lapped over. Several leaden coffins have been 
found with eseallops and other ornaments in relief, and corded or beaded 
tterns ; it is remarkable that they have all occurred in the neighbour- 
ood of London or Colchester, Weever noticed one found at Stepney.’ in 
the seventeenth century ; one was discovered in Battersea Fields, in 1794 ; 
another in the Kent Road, Southwark ;* another with corded lines, and an 
ornament resembling the heraldic * fylfot,"’ at Stratford-le-Bow ;* Morant 
describes one found near Colchester in 1749-50, wrought over with lozenges 
enclosing escallop shells, and Mr. Roach Smith gives representations of two 
other coffins discovered there, which present ornaments of the same 
description.’ The escallops upon the coffin now under consideration appear 
to have been moulded from real shells, the lid and coffin having been cast 
in sand, The sarcophagus, which is formed of the material called Barnack 
» may be assigned to about the fourth century, as Mr. Hawkins con- 
sidered, from the style of the sculpture ; the character of the ornament 
however, may recall that of an earlier period, as shown on the tomb of 
Cwecilia Metella, In regard to the supposition that the deposit found on 
the present occasion may have been a secondary interment, Mr.Hawkins 
adverted to the narration of Bede, from which it appears probable that 
coffins discovered on Roman sites were taken for purposes of Christian 
burial in after times. Bede relates that the corpse of Adilthryda, Abbess 
of Coldingham, had been interred in a wooden coffin by her desire, on 
her death, a.p. 679. Her sister and successor, Sexburga, desiring to place 
her remains in a new receptacle, and to remove them into the churelf, sent 
forth some of the brethren to seek stone of which such a coffin might be 
formed, Having taken ship, and in vain sought for any of sufficient size in 
the marshy region of Ely, they came to the ruined city called “ Granta- 
ester,”’ and presently found a suitable coffin near its walls ; “locellum de 
marmore albo pulcherrime factum, operculo quoque similis lapidis aptissime 
tectum.’’ Regarding this as a providential interposition, they retraced 
their steps from the Roman station ; the marble chest perfectly fitted the 
corpse of the abbess, which, though her death took place sixteen years 
previously, had suffered no decay. A cavity provided in it for the scull, 
prectely se her head, and it seomed as if the coffin had been prepared 
ally for her.* 
ae Hawkins stated that the Incumbent and churchwardens, with the 
concurrence of Mr. James, the contractor for the work in progress, which 
had led to the interesting discovery in Haydon Square, had presented the 
sarcophagus and leaden coffin to the British Museum ; the human remains 
having been forthwith interred. 

Mr. W. W. Wrxsz, M.P., gave an account of the discovery of five Roman 
vessels of bronze, and a large hoard of coins, found in one of them, about the 
year 1848. The vessels were exhibited to the meeting. They were found at a 

lace called Vortigern’s isle, Ynys Gwrtheryn, otherwise Ynys Gwrtheyrn, 
tween Harlech and Barmouth, Merionethshire. Two of them are nearly 


* Funeral Monuments, fi 30, * See Mr. Roach Smith's curious notes 

? This has of Minerva on the on the above-mentioned and other leaden 

lid, and two lopsatthe foot. Archwo- coffins, of early date, Journal Archweol. 
29 


logia, vol. xvii. p. 333, Asnoe., vol. ii, p, 297. 
BP ya ay i the Archieologia, vol. * Hist. Ecol. lib. iv. o. xix, 
xxxi. p. 308, 
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perfect. Three aro skillets, precisely resembling in form those found in 
Arnagill, Yorkshire, and figured in the Journal, vol. vi. p- 47. These vessels 
are usually of graduated size, so as to fit one into another, the handles being 
perforated, as shown in the representations there given, and thus the entire 
set might be suspended together upon one hook. Of the three found in 
Merionethshire, the largest measures, in diameter, about 7} in., the next Jin., 
and the smallest, which is much broken, and a considerable portion lost, must 
have measured about 3} in, The handles measure about 4 inches in length. 
Of the other two vessels, which show some traces of gilding, and are of very 
thin metal plate, one measured 94 in. and the other 7} in. diam. these had 
no handles, and are of a different form, like bowls.? The other three a 

to have been ornamented with narrow bands, stained by some black pigment, 
immediately below the rims. In the second of these, above deseribed, a 
large number of Roman coins were found : nearly the whole of them were 
obtained by the agent of the Hon. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, Lord Lieut. of the 
County, and were by him sent to Mostyn, Mr, Wynne had obtained two 
silver coins from a person at Harlech, which he believes, from the state- 
ment regarding their discovery, must have formed part of the hoard in 
question. One, of the gens Nevia, has on the obverse a head of Minerva, 
or perhaps Rome is here typified ; on the reverse is a triga, and part of 
the legend, which read, when perfect, o.va.nan. Tho other coin is of the 
Porcian family. Obverse, a female head, with the letters noma (?) behind 
it, which may be connected with the epithet vioratx on the reverse, which 
presents # seated figure of Victory. This discovery, Mr. Wynne observed, 
is of interest, as it was not previously ascertained that the Romans had 
penetrated into Merioncthshire, to the west of the rugged mountains of 
Ardudwy. By the aceount given by the county surveyor, Mr, Richard Jones, 
the deposit was found in a kind of cairn; the vessels had been placed upon 
a flat stone, without any appearance of any cistvaen protecting them. 

The Rev, Jonx Wenn, F.S.A., communicated the discovery of a massive, 
iron ring, or collar, which he brought for examination, It was found, 
Dee, 20, 1852, near Goodrich Castle, Monmouthshire, deposited between 
two human skeletons, which lay head to heel, one being north-east and 
south-west, and the other in the contrary direction. It was stated that the 
collar was found placed edgeways, or in an upright position, between them, 
It came into the possession of a neighbourin blacksmith, by whom it was 
filed down, and the coat of rust removed. e weight is now 14 Ib. No 
ornament can now be perceived on the surface ; it is formed in two portions; 
one of them, precisely one-third of the entire circumference, is formed with 
& tenon at oue end, and a socket at the other, corresponding with a like 
adjustment of socket and tenon, at the ends of the longer portion of the 
ring, 80 as to unite the two together, and form a collar, the dimensions of 
the ring (diameter within 4] in.) being suited to the neck of an adult, 
Numerous Roman coins have been found near the place where this curious 
relic was brought to light, The two portions are so readily disunited that it 
cannot have served asa collar for the actual confinement of a captive, such 
as that worn by a barbarian prisoner, on the column of Antoninus, mounted 
on # car, with w catulus, or leading chain attached to the cullar, Mr. Yates 
supposed that it had been worn by a Roman slave, and that the position at 
the side of the body, or by the logs, may perhaps indicate that the deceased 


* Compare Akerman's Archool. Index, pl. xv, fig. 4, 
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had received his manumission. He has since pointed out the following 
remark in Pignorius (de Servis, p. 33, edit. 1674). ‘* Famosa erat olim 
collaris i gestatio, ut notat Metaphrastes in Actis S. Mart. Carpi, 
Papyli, &c., ut qua liberos homines deceret.” Simeon Metaphrastes lived 
a.p. 900, and his work referred to may be found in Surius (Vite Martyrum). 
It seems a question, Mr. Yates observes, whether iron was used instead of 
bronze, as being more honourable—“ ut que liberos (not libertos) deceret."’ 
Herodian,* it will be remembered, states in his account of the Britons in the 
fen countries, at the time of Severus, that og wore searcely any clothing, 
but encircled their loins and necks with iron, deeming this an ornament and 
an evidence of opulence, in like manner as other barbarians esteemed gold. 
In the mode of its adjustment the collar shown by Mr. Webb bears a 
remarkable analogy to the elaborately wrought bronze collars, or ‘* beaded 
torques" of the Celts, as designated by Mr. Birch,® of which several 
examples have been found in this country, such as that found in Rochdale, 
and now in Mr. Dearden’s collection, another discovered near Embsay, 
Yorkshire,’ and one from Lochar Moss, Dumfries-shire, figured in the 
Archwologia.* In all these curious examples the same mode of adjustment 
by tenons and sockets is found, as in the ruder iron ring found near 
Goodrich Castle ; and the like ion is observable in the division of the 
ring into unequal parts, one of which forms about one third of the entire 
circumference, 

Mr. Epwanp Gopwix communicated a memoir on some examples of 
Mediwval Architecture in Cornwall, illustrated by numerous drawings. It 
is reserved for future publication. 

Mr. R. G. P. Mosty, adverting to the frequent spoliation of portions of 
armour, the remains, more especially, of ancient funereal atchievements in 
rural churehes in remote parts of the country, and to the recent instance, 
as reported, of a helmet taken from a church in Berkshire, and offered for 

.sale to a public collection, stated the following particulars. In St, Dunstan's 

church, Canterbury, there exist certain old monuments of the family, 
interred in their chapel there, memorable as the place where the head of 
Sir Thomas More, which had been placed in the coffin of his daughter, 
Mrs. Roper, was discovered some years since. This relic, it is believed, 
has been closed up in the wall, in the Roper vault. Over one of these 
monuments there hung formerly a helmet, a tabard, or armorial coat, 
gauntlets, and spurs. On a recent visit, Mr. Minty observed that these 
objects were no longer to be seen; on enquiry, he was informed that they 
had been ordered recently to be removed and destroyed, as rubbish, He 
found the helmet, however, and the coat in the upper belfry, and he had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain permission to replace them; the application met 
with refusal, and he coal to call attention to the circumstance, hoping 
that, if rejected from their proper place in the church, they might at least 
be preserved in the Local Satin: 


‘Hu lib. iii, cited in Monum.  Archewologia, vol. xxxi, pl. xxiii, 
Hist. Brit. Ixiv, Mr. Bireh thinks ij. ; vi “4 
that these may have been the “annuli * Archwologia, vol. xxxiv, pl xi. p. 86, 
ferret ad certum pondus examinati,” of pith sordigtos fe 
Cresar. Allies, found at Perdeswell, Worceater- 

* Archwol. Journal, vol, iii, p, 32, shire, belongs to the same class, 
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Antiquities anv Corks of Art Erhibiter. 


By Mr. Fraxxs.—Drawings by Mr. Scharf, representing some remarkable 
Roman urns found at Oundle, Shee Hage ; one of them, of “* Samian,”” 
unique for the perfection of work ip and artistic beauty of the designs 
moulded upon it, Also, a drawing of a fine jug of Castor ware, found at 
the same place.—Representations of an iron spear head, of unusual length, 
and an iron dagger, in its bronze sheath, the fashion of which is of very 
unusual character, (See woodcuts.) These weapons, found in the bed of 
the Thames, had been recently obtained for the collections in the British 
Museum. Mr. Franks produced also a drawing of a dagger-sheath of 
bronze, found in the river Isis, near Dorchester, as it was stated, with the 
bronze buckler, the British Tarian, according to Sir S. Meyriek, described 
by Mr. Rokewode in the Archwologia, vol, xxvii., p. 298. That interest- 
ing object was obtained for the British Museum at the time of its dis- 
covery, in 1836, and the sheath has recently been added to the National 
collection. Also the bronze basin, inscribed with Runes, as interpreted by 
Mr. Kemble,’ and found amongst the ruins of Chertsey Abbey. He 
supposes it to be of the eleventh or twelfth century, and to have served as 
an alms dish, the import of the Runes being, “ Offer Sinner ! 

By Mr. Antuva Tnotiorz.—aA bronze fibula of an unusual type, lately 
found at Lincoln, The motive of its design appears to have been in 
imitation of a tasscled ornament; and it presents some analogy with the 
ome ee Albans, communicated by the Rev. T. F, Lee. (Journal, 
vol. vii. p, .) 

By it W. Fio.—A coloured representation of a bronze ornament lately 
found in digging flints just above “the Long Man,” on Wilmington Down, 
Sussex. It is ornamented with red enamel, and in form precisely resembles 
the bronze relic found on Polden Hill, Somerset, figured in the Archmologia, 
vol, xiy., pl. 19, fig. 3, as also certain objects of the same class and 
found at Stanwiek, and presented to the British Museum by the Duke of 
Northumberland. Nothing of similar fashion has been hitherto found, as 
Mr. Figg believes, on the South Downs. 

By the Rev. Wann Sxzrp.—A small plate of copper or mixed metal, with 
an ingeription on each side, on narrow bands of silver, inlaid upon it, It 
was lately obtained at Strasburg. Dimensions, nearly 1} in, by }in. This 
curious little inscription is engraved in the ‘* Arts ct Mctiers des Anciens,” 
published by Grivaud de la Vincelle, from the MSS. of the Abbé de Tersan. 
(Plate xxiii, fig. 2.) It is given as an example in the class of Architecture, 
and from this work one line (NN. ALBI.) now deficient, may be supplied. 
The inscriptions are as hore represented. 


NN. ALBI BASILIVS 


Mr, Sneyd uced also a pair of ladies’ gloves, of fine Spanish leather, 
with richly Penni cuffs, of the fashion worn about the close of the 
sixteenth century. 


a < doraapn 7, Maribay Ly 40. This curious basin has since been purchased from 
Mr. Wetton, of Cherwey, for the British Museum, : 
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By Mr. Octavivs Morcax.—A collection of arrow-heads and weapons of 
flint, obsidian, &e., from North America, remarkable for the resemblance in 
their forms to the primeval stoue weapons of Europe. A watch, made at 
Autun, about 1560-80, ands table-clock, of the same period, A pitcher of 
the enamelled pottery of lesan 2 manufactured in the sixteenth century, 
the aa dark blue, the figures in relief, ornamented with other colours. 
Mr, Pualski called attention to two stove-tiles, of the same manufacture, in 
his collection, bearing date 1573. 

By the eS yen Eerie ar ree of 442 spree door- 

sof remarkably rich design, on the outh sides of Quenington 
cheroh, three miles from Fairford, Gloucestershire. The church retains 
considerable remains of the Norman fabric, an it has = much 
renovation: these fine doors were preserved, but closed up, the only entrance 
being now in the tower, at the west end. The elaborately seulptured 
mouldings bear resemblance to those of the doors at Iffley, St. Ebbo’s, 
Oxford, and Kenilworth ; but they differ in details. The date of the work 
appears to be 1120 to 1140. The subject sculptured on the t um of 
the north door is the Triumph of the cette on Satan. Piss bears a 
cross, the end of which pierces the mouth o prostrate foe ; three fi 
appear behind in supplication, and above is seen the Sun of Righteousness. 
Over the south door is seen our Lord enthroned, and crowning the Virgin, 
who is seated at his right: around are introduced the Evangelistic 
symbols, two smaller figures, and a curious representation of a church, 
— Mr. Trollope sent also drawings of two very singular fi on 
the eastern gable of the Consistory Court, at Lincoln Cath ; these 
curious sculptures being placed at a great height, the details were 
with difficult siislved: until in May last, by aid of the scaffold- 
ing erected during the repairs of that part of the fabric, Mr. Trollope 
had been enabled to make accurate drawings (see woodcuts), with 
which he sent the following descriptions. “On the east gable of the 
Consistory Court, attached to Lincoln Cathedral, is a group of five lancet 
windows (temp. Edw. I.) Between the angles made by their acutely 
pointed arches are the two small — here represented, sculptured in 
very bold relief, and facing each other. They a to be sree 
shown by the wallet, the staff, and Vicadbitiomed bat, and the difficult 
course of their undertaking seems indicated by the rugged ground under 
their feet. One of them wears a curious eap terminati in a peak, and 

vided with a kind of camail, fitting closely round the face and throat ; 
ss gaccan seems to be of the fashion of a sleeveless tabard ; below are 
seen breeches pleated in many rolls, closely fitting leggings, and the fect 
appear to be bare, possibly owing to avow. In his left hand he holds a 
bowl of the usual form of the mazer, and at his back hangs a wallet, or 
gourd for drink. The other figure is habited much in the same manner, 

t he has a hood without a peak, drawn over his head, whilst his hat han 
at his back. It is broad-brimmed, and there a to be three ears of 
wheat (?) stuck in the band ape | it, His half-boots, or cockers, are 
secured by lashings round his legs. The height of the panel, exclusive of 
the chamfered moulding surrounding it, is 2 feet 2 inches; the width, 
1 a 4 inches," 

These curious figures may ibly represent itinerant masons; the 
slouched hat, however, is worn precisely a8 that seen in the painting of 
St. John appearing in the guise of a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor. 
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(See Mr, Rokewode’s account of the Painted Chamber, “ Vetusta Monu- 
menta,’’ vol. vi. p. 39.) The fashion of the peaked hood and tippet is well 
shown in the grotesque subjects from the Louterel] Psalter, which su pl 
in) ee eee Oe Oe: Nene ie (Ibid, p 

Mr. Trollope sent also an impression from the seal of Henry of Lancaster, 
Earl of Derby, grandson of Henry II]. The matrix was found near the 
Green Man, Lincoln Heath. It differs from his seal given by Sandford. 

By the Rey. Dr. Weturstey—A roll of arms on parchment 3% inches 
wide, and 7 ft. 11} inches long, intitled ‘* Warwike Roll of Arms.” It 
consists of thirty-six coats of arms, drawn and coloured, with names of 
noblemen and rs written against them, as their respective bearers ; but 
without any blazon of the arms. The parchment had been ruled across, as 
if for writing upon, from a narrow margin on the dexter side. Tho arms 
are drawn over the ruled lines, so as to range along the margin, which 
they touch; and the names are on their sinister side. Probably when 
ruled it was expected there would have been more writing on the parch- 
ment. As the arms and name of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, occur on 
it, who was raised to that dignity in 1547, and was beheaded in 1553, 
and no later carl is mentioned, though his son Ambrose Dudley was 
honoured with the earldom in 1567, it may be inferred the roll was executed 
seen 1547 and 1567. The arms with the names attached are as 
follows :— 


1, Quarterly 1 and 4 gu, a fess or; 2 and 3 uy or and az. a chevy. 
erm. Thimes Beschoms, Bele ¢ Warwike, mony m 
2. Gu. a fess bet. 6 cross-crosslets or, with a crescent sa. on the fess for 
a difference. Sir (John) Bewchamp, brother to therle of Warwike.* 
3. Vair. Sir Roger Bewcham, 
4. Gu, a fess bet. 6 martlets or, Sir Giles Bewchamp, 
5. Quarterly or and gua bend sa. Bewchamp. 
6. Arg. 2 gu. Will. Mauduit, Erle of Warwike. 
7. Vairy or and gu. Sir Ralf Ferris, baron of Chartly, 
8. Arg. o fess chequy or and az. Osbert de 
9. Erm. a fess chequy or and ac. Arden. 
10, Arg. a fess compony or and az. bet. 3 crescents gu. Arderns. 
11. Sa, a cross engrailed or, Sir Thomas do Uyveee: 
a Gu, a fess dancetty arg. within a bordure indented or. Sir Robert 
Nevill. 
13. Gu, a chief vair, Willughbye. 
14. Arg. « lion ramp. as. langued gu. Brus. 
15, Gu, a fess bet. 6 martlets or, a label of 3 points as. Sir Joh, 
Bewch : son of Sir Giles. 
16. Gu, 7 mascles or, Ferris. 
17. Sa, a cross engrailed, in the Ist quarter a crescent or, all within a 
bordure engrailed of the last. Grevill of Myleote. 
18. Arg. 6 annulets Joh. de BP is, Erle of Warwike, 
19. Gu, a fess bet. 6 cross-crosaleta or, Will. Bewchdp, Erle of 
rwike. 


Wa 


see aie Js pertek obliterated, as if intentionally, The doubtful word is 
John, even if that zat ‘ , ~ 
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20. Gu. asaltire arg. Richard Neuill, Erle of Warwik. 

21. Or a lion ramp. with queue fourehy vert. Joh. Dudley, Erle of 
Warwike. 

22. Sa, alion passant guardant or between 3 esquires helmets arg. 


235. Arg. on a fess az. 3 lozenges or. Feildynge. 

24. Per chev. sa, and arg. in chief 3 mullets or, in base as many garbs 
gu.2and 1. De Pakinton. 

25, Az. 2 bars or. Blackham. 

26. Quarterly 1 and 4 erm, ; 2 and 3 paly of 6 or and gu. Knightley. 
Nye cat ssloengpoenl Si: le Brograue. 

. Arg, ions t in pal ° 

29. dee Gian te bale 8 hort Abtot. iin 

30. Per pale or and gu. 3 roundels counterchanged. Abtot. 

31, Arg. a saltire sa, Baldwin. 

32. Bendy of 6 arg. and sa. a canton gu. Bishopton. 

33. Az. 3 bends or a canton erm. Bishopton, 

34. Gu. 3 arrows, points downward, or. Hales. 

35. Vert 3 bows or. Bouey. 

36. Gu. a fess bet. 3 crescents or, Blount, ‘ 


By Mr, Fonarst,—A round enamelled pyx with conical cover ; thirteenth 
century. It is ornamented = totiegs and circular compartments, in 
which are alternately a cross fleary, & monogram composed apparent! 
of the letters SHS, the latter S inverted. It has been cennestines that 1 
may signify S(oma) H(ominum) S(alvatoris.) The Greek word Latinised 
as Soma or Zoma was frequently used in the middle ages. : 

By Mr, Way,—A tripod caldron of mixed metal, recently found at Shudy 
Camps, Cambridgeshire. It has a long flat handle, btonte ; an nese ser 
which has not been iad ere On the pot appear the letters N. V. in 
relief, and other letters which had been scored upon the mould. Its date 
«tase to be the sixteenth century. It is now placed in the British 

luseum. 

By Mr. Nessrrr.—A facsimile of a singular female bust of bronze, of 
elegant design, in the collection of Andrew Fountaine, Eoq., at Narford 
Hall, Norfolk. It is probably of German workmanship, sixteenth century, 
and intended to serve as an ewer, or rather a hanging cistern placed against 
the wall, with a laver beneath it. The proportions are about half life-size ; 
the head may be removed at the neck so as to allow the bust to be filled 
with water. Mr. Nesbitt had been enabled to mould this object very 
successfully by means of the compound of gutta-percha with wax, his own 
invention, which produces a plastic material of great utility in moulding 
metal-work and objects. 

Mr. Westwoon desired to bear testimony to the advantages and facili 
obtained by the use of the composition for which antiquaries are so m 
indebted to Mr. Nesbitt ; it proved of singular utility to himself in 
copying the delicate designs of Anglo-Saxon ornament. Mr. Westwood 

ibited, through the kindness of Miss Slees, a remarkable Italian scul 
ture in ivory, of unusually large dimensions (13 in, by 9 in.) from the 
collection of Lucien Buonaparte. The name of the Artist is given in the 
following inscription— Ant. Spano Tropiensis Neap. Incisor.”” He was 
& native of Tropea in Calabria. The seulpture represents the Adoration of 
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the Magi, and appears to have been presented to Philip I. who became 
King of Spain, Tb55. . 

By Mr. Wrsve, M.P.—A silver-headed mace, sixteenth century, sent to him 
by the Rey. G. Evans, of Ruyton in the Eleven Towns, Shrewsbury. On 
the top are the royal arms within a garter ; a dragon and lion as ‘ 
LIBERV.BVRGY.DE.NOVA.RYYTON. On a little eseutcheon under the head 
appears a horse passant.—Two documents under the great seal of Elizabeth, 
and bearing her sign-manual, relating to certain money transactions in which 
Sir T. Gresham was en as her agent on the continent, Dated, 1559 
and 1563 respectively, and endorsed with the signatures of several eminent 
statesmen.—A document bearing the signature and great seal of Francis I. 
King of France; and entitled —* Qualifieacio expensarum pro bello 
inferendo contra Turcam ;’’ dated at Calais, Oct. 28, 1532. 

By Mr. W, J. Berxuann Sarra.—A wheel-lock gun, date about the 
reign of James L., the stock and butt finely carved in scroll-work, and inlaid 
with figures of animals in ivory, and medallions of mother-of-pearl, some 
carved and gilded, others etched. The trap in the butt is covered with a 
slide of bone curiously carved. This gun has the tricker lock.—A birding 
iece of the same period with wheel-lock, It is rifled and carries a ball of 

30 to the pound. The works of the lock are on the exterior, showing the 
main spring and chain, The stock and butt are richly inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. Also representations of the curious marble lectern at 
Wenlock Abbey, with beautifully sculptured foliage, date, about 1200. 
(Engraved in Journ. Arch. Assoc. vol. iii. p, 120.) . 

By Mr. C. Desnoroven Bepronp,—Two miniatures, formerly at Bisham 
Abbey, Berks ; one being the portrait of either Sir Edward, or Sir Philip 
Hoby, the other supposed to represent Lord Bacon.—Also a ring, set with 
a rose diamond, worn by Bishop Burnet. In a codicil to his will a lon 
list occurs of legacies to his children, some of these were afterwards Paes 
and amongst them the bequest of “* my pointed diamond” to Gilbert, his 
second son, The ring was -given to the late Sir John Sewell of Doctors’ 
Commons, by a descendant from Bishop Burnet, 


In the description of the enamelled silver snuffers, bearing the arma of 
Cardinal Bainbridge (ante, p. 172), it must be observed that the name of 
their former sor was inadvertently given as Keats. This interesting 
object was formerly in the possession of George Keate, from whom it 
descended to the gentleman who kindly communicated them to the 
Institute. The owner may be erroneously supposed to have been the poet, 
John Keats, the author of ‘* Endymion.” 

At page 165, ante, mention was made of a seal of the Prebendary of 
Dunham, Lincolnshire, inscribed 4 s10mLL: pres: Pren: DE: DYNAM, It 
represents a personage seated on a high-backed throne, the design being 
exceedingly rude. The form is oval, and the matrix deserves notice as an 
addition to the small number of medieval seals formed of ivory or bone. 
We are indebted to Mr, Bromehoad for the observation, that the Prebend, 
entitled by Browne Willis—* Dunham, alias Dunholme,” from a parish 
near Lincoln—is now commonly known by the latter name, by which it 
may better be distinguished from the Parish of Dunham, in the same 
diocese of Lincoln, but situate in the county of Nottingham, on the banks 
of the Trent. 
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REMARKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, ON THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

from the accession of Charles VL. to the demise of Louis XII, 

By Heyar Crurtox, Architect—London, Day and Son. Folio, Fifteen tinted 
and numerous woodcuts. 


Tre special object contemplated by the author, in the pleasing volume 
to which we would invite the notice of our readers, has been to draw the 
attention of the architectural profession to a ‘phase of medieval art” 
wholly distinct from anything to be found in this country. With this prac- 
tical purpose in view, whilst pointing out certain principles in construction 
and details, which may, perhaps, advantageously adopted in present 
times, Mr. Clutton does not set forth the French domestic architecture of 
the fifteenth century as the best development of that kind of medieval art, 
nor would he recommend it as a perfect model for modern imitation. The 
period to which it belongs, however prolific in those picturesque results of 
composition and elaborate detail which charm the tourist, must be recog- 
nised as a comparatively debased age ; the style, however, as displayed in 
Anjou, Burgundy, or on the banks of the Loire, is very superior to that 
which was contemporaneous to it in England. That peculiar excellence is 
well defined by Mr. Clutton as consisting in two things—the distinct and 
individual gecogpery sex to every member of a building ; and the beauty 
and energy with which the details are executed. In the latter inrity 
more especially is found its superiority to our own domestic architecture of 
the Tudor period. To these details, and their merits as examples, one 
division of the work before us is devoted ; the other portion of the author's 
plan being to present a serios of illustrations of the domestic dwellings, 
eneey a towns, = the — . eer hes — a He ener accord- 
ngly with remarks upon the « o eenth century, progresses, 
by a succession of notices u pantera Fe classes of dwellings, up to the 
residences of kings and . Selecting his les from Anjou and 
Touraine, Berry and Burgundy, from towns memorable in medieval ehro- 
nieles, such as Angers, Tours, Blois, Amboise, Bourges, and Dijon. With 
these are given some notices of the hospitals of the same period. 

The subject under consideration is scarcely less interesting as associated 
with antiquarian or historical inquiries, than as practically important to 
the architect, The author has viewed these monuments of constructive 
skill and taste in the light which gives to them their greatest charm, as 
enabling us to realise events graphically chronicled by Monstrelet or De 
Comines, and to revive the brilliant picture of daily life and manners in 
that stirring and romantic age to which these onitaniog memorials apper- 
tain, Domestic structures in middle-age times have only recently received 
a share of attention to which they are so well entitled; whilst the deep 
interest which attaches itself to ecclesiastical architecture had too exelu- 
sively engrossed the consideration both of the antiquary and the architect. 
Much has lately been effected in exciting an interest in the subject through 
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the admirable volumes produced by Mr. Parker, on “Domestic Architecture 
in England, from the Conquest to the Reign of Richard Il.,” a work as 
remarkablé for the originality of the evidence and observation which has 
been brought to bear on the inquiry, as attractive in the perfection of its 
illustrations. Mr. Parker has, moreover, added to its value by frequently 
associating foreign examples, chiefly from France, which necessarily throw 
light upon contemporaneous structures in our own country, The archi- 
tectural monuments presented to us by Mr. Clutton are of a period later 
than that to which Mr. Parker's. treatise at present extends; and they 
strikingly demonstrate how copious are the materials for the further com- 
parison of medieval art as developed in foreign lands and in our own. 

The author commences with the simpler dwellings of the bourgeois ; 
Amboise, the favourite residence of Charles VIII. and Louis XI. could not 
fail to supply an example, perfect in simple compact arrangement and 
combination of requisite convenience within the limited space which could 


KITCHEN 





Street-froot of a Shop, and Ground Plan, Ambotse 


be afforded to a street-dwelling, in times when all towns were fortified. 

By the author's obliging permission, we are able to lay before our readers 

some of the pleasing illustrations, executed by Mr. Utting. The plan and 
Vou. x. 
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street-clevation here annexed suffice to show how admirable was this 
picturesque little dwelling, in the economy of space and in convenient dis- 
tribution—the distinct entrances, kitchen remote from the living*rooms, the 
covered corridor uniting the two divisions of the dwelling, the parlour over 
the shop, with sleeping-rooms above ; the court conveniently provided with 
water, whilst the well is ingeniously contrived to supply two adjacent 
houses. 

The next step brings us to the curious dwelling at Tours, attributed to 
Tristan I'Hermite, but more probably of the time of Louis XII. Here 
again, in a building of superior class, the arrangement occurs of a nar- 
row frontage, with great depth in the rear, and a small! central court and 
covered galleries. The picturesque effect is increased by a facing of red 
brick, of the use of which this house and the castle of Blois present 
examples, A house at Chinon, composed of buildings on three sides of a 
court, and a gateway to the street, follows ; and then the fine Aétels at Dijon, 
one of them of the Chambellan family, with an open newel-staircase, and 

ierced balustrade of flamboyant tracery, supplying a charming subject to 

r. Clutton’s pens The next sg is of far more stately character— 
the Hotel de la Chaussée, Bourges, built about 1443 by Jacques Cceur, 
through whose financial ability and vast personal wealth, patriotically 

laced at the disposal of his sovereign, means were collected to expel the 
English from France. The ssi, richness of decoration, and the 
picturesque effect of the eccentric irregularity shown in the arrangement of 
this sumptuous dwelling, render it one of the most remarkable structures of 
its age in France, The sculptures are exceedingly curious, especially the 
two series of subjects which enrich the stairease fourelle, and present the 
s of Industry and Idleness, an antithesis forming a sort of prototype 

of Hogarth’s Good and Idle Apprentices. The subject, here represented 
(see woodcut), is sculptured with much boldness of relief and spirit; the 
companion sculpture displays the arms of Jacques Caur. The Moor, who 
is introduced as a tenant, or supporter of the Aéaume, may be merely a 
eaprice, such as abound in the heraldic enrichments of the period, The 





figure, however, is curious, and it may have been associated by some popular 
delusion with the strango accusation which malice alleged against the 
wealthy argentier of Charles VII., that he had sent armour and munitions 
to the Saracens, and provided them with armourers to teach them arts, to 
the prejudice of all Christendom. As an example of armour, this grand 
héaume, with its volet, the origin of the lambrequins, its contrivances like 
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HOTEL DIEU, BEAUNE 


Voundod, an, 44%, by Nicholns Remallin, Chancellor of Durgundy 
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hinges at the sides, the broken ring in front for attachment to the plastron, 
and cspecially the heart-shaped plates (allusive to the name of Cour 
possibly covering the rentailles by which air was admitted, are details 
worthy of careful observation. 

We can only advert hastily to other beautiful subjects displayed in this 
volume, such as the Logis Barrault, at Angers, erected in 1493, and 
associated with memorable historical events. It was there that Cesar 
Borgia resided, on the occasion of his visit to bring the bull of divorce, 
by which Louis XII. was enabled to espouse the dowager qneen, Anne of 
Brittany. Mr. Clutton relates the detail of his us magnificence, 
which far surpassed the state of the king himself. This superb logis 
subsequently beeame the residence of Mary de Medicis. The at 
Blois, with its gateway, its remarkable staircase, its Halle des ctats, the 
tour des oubliettes, and other details, has supplied several subjects. The 
dwelling of the good King René, count of Anjou, at Lannay les Saumur, 
probably less known, claims notice as associated with the history of a 
prince, whose cultivated taste and feeling for the arts exercised a powerful 
influence in the times in which he lived. Mr. Clutton has given a very 
interesting notice of palaces and large residences in Paris, and of the 
internal arrangements, the furniture, decorations, and distribution of 
Apartments in the stately mansions of the metropolis. He closes the first 

of his work with an account of the Hotel Dicu, at Beaune, a remarkable 

ital founded in 1443, for the maintenance of the poor and sick, under 
the charge of sours hospitalidres, originally from Flanders, who hit 
the rule and habit of the Beguines of Malines, still retained. This 
. building is composed of s most picturesque court, with a cloister and open 
galleries of communication with the wards, which occupy two sides, On 
the third side is the long Hall, of which Mr. Clutton has Lindly enabled us 
to give the external view: this Hall, now used as a ward, was entered by 
a door at one end, communicating with the thorongh passage of approach to 
the court. At the other extremity a portion is parted off by a metal grille, 
to the extent of two bays, forming a chapel, fitted up with an altar, and 
beyond is a small sacristy. The windows in this chapel, it should be 
observed, are of two lights, whilst those of the part used as a hall are 
of one only. This arrangement of the chapel in establishments of this 
description, divided merely by a screen from the adjoining Hall, a to 
be original, and similar to that which is formed at the Hétel Dieu, at 
Cambrai, where the ancient wooden screen, separating the Hall from the 
chapel, still exists. These particulars may interest some of our readers, as 
throwing light upon a question which recently caused some difference of 
opinion, at the Meeting of the Institute at Chichester, namely, the original 
intention of the curious structure, known as St, Mary's Hospital, in that 
city. It consists of a lofty hall, or refectory, approached by a western 
door ; at the eastern end there is a chapel, accessible only through the hall, 
being separated from it by an open sereen of carved oak. The sacristy is 
beyond, on the north, At first sight this singular structure presents the 
appearance of a church, of which the supposed refectory was the nave, and 
the chapel, still containing the stalls and original fittings, was the chancel. 
This spacious hall has side aisles, in which are constructed small distinct 
dwellings opening into it for the poor inmates. The early history of this 
hospital is very obscure : it is supposed to have been originally a nunnery, 
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and a more full account has been published by the Sussex Archwological 
Society in their Transactions.' 

In the second portion of Mr. Clutton’s work will be found many technical 
details of an interesting character, regarding the windows, and 
gateways, the fourelles and staircases, the roofs, and other structural 
peculiarities of the style which it is his object to illustrate. A section is 
devoted also to the minor decorations, as the glazed and chequered 
roofing tiles, oceasionally of varied colours ; the coloured flooring tiles ; the 





Iron Enocker, from a House at Troyes. 
Date, Filterath Centary. 


epis, or girouettes, of highly wrought metal work, of which some vory 
beautifal examples are given, the crests, chimneys, &c. The richly 
sculptured chimney-piece of the ancient Hétel de Ville at Bourges forms a 
charming subject, as delineated by Mr. W. Burges, to whose pencil the 


* Syasex Archwol, Coll, vol, ii, pl 
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author acknowledges himself as indebted in providing the numerous 
illustrations of this volume, Nothing has apparently been lected, 
which might characterise the artistic peculiarities of an tige when the most 
insignificant details were considered, and rendered auxiliary to the general 
effect. Even the knockers of the doors, of which speciinens are given, 
evince the admirable skill of the artificers at this aes 
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Tritons; Soenux inddits de Ia ; Réfiexions& propos de Vogive; 
de Is Bibl. Liap.; Les fouilles de Comes; Inscriptions trouvées dans le Dep, du Bas- 
Rhin; Découvyertes & Aride, Khorsabad, Vienne, &c,—Livr, 1, vol. x. Ant Essai 
sur Ia religion des Aryna (continued); Eglise Collégiale de St. Gengoult de Toul (three 

+ Esthdétique des églises du moyen age en France; Notice sur Ja Collection 
d’Anet; Inscription découverte & Aix, &¢—Livr. 2, May. 

¢ Scytique retrouvée; Fouilles 4 Acropole d’Athdnes: 

La valeur des hachures dans Vart Héraldique; Pierre gravée Bee ser ia en 


Fee 


; Soeau de St. Louis, &e.—Livr, 3, June. Essai sur la des Aryna 
(com ); Propylées de PAcropole @Athines; Inventaire du Trésor de Is Cathedrale 
de Aaa ay jen du rer ic Revenge Pony Mearns dans les 
Eglises; | iption Gallo- 0, Bagnéres-de-Luchon.—Livr. 4, Calendrier © 
fanisolnire Clialdéo-Macédonien; Tiare snehents bo Chabbten | Slaten dete Comenean 


de Strasbourg; Sceaux portant des inscriptions sur In tranche (plate of City seal of 
Canterbury, with inseribed edge} ; Congrés Archéologique de Troyes; Gneleuan anteaen 
dun nouveau Dictionnaire des Arta, &c.—Livr. 5, August. Calendrier lunisolaire 
Chaldéo-Macédonien (continued); Musée des Antiques de la Ville de Bordeaux; Bas- 
reliefs du Baptistére de Parme; Abbaye de N. Dame-du-Val ; Monnaies Ortokides 
Inscriptions récemment découvertes, Kc, E 
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Reevett. pe Documents er pe Méuornes rélatife & etude spécinle des Sreanx, 
Publids par la Société ss in esd Tome Il. No, 10—12, completing the second 
volume. Paris, 8yo., many woodeuts. A monthly Bulletin of information 
received by the Society formed at Paris, for the investigation of Medieval and other 
seala, Annual Subscription, 15 francs. 

Dis pp ag -bo Sravr hort pray von a yy tel erg Aus dem 
Archiv flir kfurts Geachi un unst, beson abgedruckt, Frankfurt, 
a M, 1853. Royal §vo, Four plates of scals, 

Manques rrrocuarniques, reeueil des Monogrammes, chiffres, &c,, dépuis 1470 
jusqu’h la fin du XVe siecle. Part 1—3, royal 8vo., 272 engravings, Paris, 1853. 

Dictioxvarne Tconocaarnique des Monuments de MAnth Chrétienne et du 
Moyen Age. Par L.J. Guenebault, 2 vols, 8vo., Paris, A. Le’ Prix, 20 francs. 

Porrerevitter Ancntovocigve de Ja haute et basse Champagne ; par M, Gaussen. 
To form fifty livraisons, each containi 4 lithochromic plates ; eleven are already 
published, comprising examples of goldsmiths * work, enamels, seulptured ivories, 
painted glass, seals, Kc. Small fol., Paris, A. Leleux. 

Axszeicen rin Kunps oer Deorscues Vorzzrr. Organ des Germanischen Museums. 
No, 1, July, 1853. 4to. Williams and Norgate, 

Zenicn Antiquarian Socterr.—Mittheilu der a Gesellechaft in 
rie Les monuments de Nenfchstel, par + Du Bois. Royal 4to, 

852. 

Drowrnei.—Baron Minutoli, der Dom za Drontheim, u. die mittelalterliche christ- 
liche Baukunst der Scandinavisehen Normannen. 12 plates contai 168 illustrations 
of architectural monuments in Northern Europe. Imp. fol. Berlin, 1853, 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Par cpartrt wy recast ere ene yisg Ye = ee Willis; with 
¢ Architectural History of Boxgrove % ae ‘etit ; Architectural 
History of New Shoreham Chureh, and the Cheech Architecture of Sussex, by Edmund 
Sharpe. Royal 4to, To be published by Mr, W. H. Mason, Chichester. Price Sis. 

History op Great Yanmouru, compiled by Henry Manship, Town Clerk, circa 
1619. Edited by Charles John Palmer, With engravings, 4to. L.A. Meall, Great 
Yarmouth, (By Subscription.) 

Axtiquities or Snnorsnine, by the Rev. R. W. Eyton. In quarterly numbers, 
royal Svo, Subscribers’ names received by Mr. Beddow, Shifnal. . 

Revics or Axctert Inia Ant, drawn and engraved by F, W. Fairholt. Dedicated 
to the Lord Talbot do Malahide, President of the Arebsiigleal Institute. Subscribers’ 
names should be sent to the Author, 11, Montpelier Square, Brompton. The inten- 
tion of this prone, Bp is to present a series of examples of ancient 
art, as di in remarkable collection of Irish antiquities, formed in the 
Industrial bition at Dublin, under Lord Talbot's direction. The work will be 
commenced when 200 subscribers are obtained, and it will be extended in proportion 
to the encouragement given to the undertaking. 

Monasticox Dioxcesis Exonrensts, Supplement ; being a Collection of Records and 
Iastruments, illustrating the ancient ip crbbactagsr Bn ,and EB Foan- 
dations in ar sd Chena By George Oliver, D.D, (By Subscription), One 
vel. folio. Holden, Bookseller, Exeter, 

Hisroxy anp Awtiquiries ov Bostox, and the Handred of Skirbeck, Lincolnshire. 

3 and 


BiB encm sag numerous By Subseription). 
liaise’ ‘omen Pifcterstge small foto "Twas Oooh: Vac Nobis 


Antiqoities iy GLamonqaxsaime: com: the Castles, A Churches, 
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Archaeological Entelligence. 


Tue interesting object, originated by our noble President, —the 
assemblage of an extensive series of relics of Ancient Art in the Great 
Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, and brought before the Society by Lord 
Talbot at the February Meeting (see p- 77 ante). has been most successfully 
realised — his grt The collection is unrivalled as an instructive 
display of the peculiar Irish types, of the earlier periods, upon the true 
appreciation of which so dit probally depends, ics tageide faa perplex- 
ing investigation of the first races settled in Ireland. Many valuable objects 
have also been sent from England and Scotland for purposes of comparison. 
It is highly gratifying to seo that Hen Masesry, ram Qurex, has been 
pleased to send the unique gold toro, exhibited by her gracious permission 
at our Lincoln Meeting. The assemblage of ihees marvellous works in 
chased and inlaid metals,—shrines, crosiers, hallowed bells, cases for the 
Gospels, and other examples of the Opus Hibernicum (?) is highly deserving 
of attention, no occasion having hitherto been afforded for the comparison of 
these productions of ancient Irish skill. In the next Journal it may be 
hoped that some Report will be given, regarding these collections and the 
success of the undertaking so satisfactorily carried out by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, which must produce influential results in the promotion of 
Archaeological science. Mr. Fairholt is on the preparation of an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Collection ; his skilful pencil will be well 
occupied in preserving a faithful memorial of such a treasure of ancient art. 
We hope that his labours must receive the encouragement which they 
deserve. Subscribers are requested to send their names to him without 
delay. Address 11, Montpelier Square, Brompton. 

“NY ArcttaroLoorcat Society.—Sept. 7, 1853. The Marquis of 
Ormonde, Patron, in the Chair, presented on the part of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Paget, a collection of rubbings from sspalchral brasses and slabs, 
Numerous presents were received from Mr. Evelyn Shirley, Mr. Wakeman, 
and other members, including decorative pavement tiles from the Abboys of 
Mellifont and Jerpoint, and St. Patrick's Cathedral, rolics of comparatively 
rare occurrence in Ireland. Communications were read on am 
Inscriptions, on hral Brasses, and on a curious Monument at Holy 
Cross Abbey, described in the recently completed volume of the Society's 
Transactions, and upon which the Rev. A. Rowan of Tralee offered some 
new observations. Mr. O'Daly gave an account of a poetical treatise on 
the origin of armorial bearings, being translation from the Irish 
poem in the library of the R. I. Academy. Mr. Hackett contributed 
the continuation of his Essay on Irish Folk Lore, and discussed certain 
traditional legends which appear to present some analogy with the 
fables of the Hindoo * ology. They relate to popular notions 
regarding supernatural and mysterious cattle, vestiges possibly of some 
system of worship prevalent in Ireland in Pagan times. Mr. Dunne 
communicated notices relating to the existence of certain timber construc- 
tions within the ancient Mounds, known as Raths. 
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Essex Ancuazotocica, Socrery. July 21. The third meeting took 
place in the ancient hall of Hedingham Castle, with the cordial concurrence 
of the possessor, Mr. Majendie. The President, John Disney, Esq., took 
the chair. Excavations been made for the oceasion, to trace certain 
buildings which once surrounded the castle, and vestiges arpneret sufficing 
to fix the position of the chapel, and of the great hall w Henry VIL. 
held his court. Several documents relating to the county were brought 
by Mr. Almack, from his extensive and valuable collections. Numerous 
im ions of brasses, drawings, ancient E pets on panel, &e., were 
exhibited. A Memoir on the History of Hedingham Castle was read by 
Mr. Majendie, and Mr. Harrod explained the purposes with which the late 
excavations had been directed, eat their Pv results. The Hon. Richard 
Neville communicated ‘‘ Remarks on Roman Sepulture,’’ and detailed 
many interesting facts elicited in the course of his explorations in Essex 
and on the borders of peroaring horse Professor Marsden produced the 
curious MS, Diary of Sir Simon D’Ewes. Mr. Almack gave a Memoir on 
the history of the De Veres ; and a treatise on the Round Churches, relics 
of the Templars in England, was read by Mr, Buckler. Several other 

pers were A which were postponed for want of time. It may be 
oe that the Society will receive encouragement to commence forthwith 
the publication of these Memoirs in their transactions. 

ORPOLK AND Nonwicu Arncuaxzoosican Socrety.—The Annual Meeting 
took place at Fakenham, on August 17 and 18, Sir T. B. Beevor, Bart., 
presiding. The church at that place, with its sculptured font, the curious 
church of Little Snoring, the fine remains of Binham Abbey, Walsingham, 
its Church and Abbey, the “‘ Wishing Wells,” and the Friary, formed the 
chief objects of the first day's pilgrimage. Excavations had been made at 
Walsingham, and considerable vesti of the Abbey buildings traced, 
which were explained by the Rev. J. Lee Warner, who gave a detailed 
account of this highly interesting site. The second day was occupied in 
an excursion to Houghton, East Barsham, Pensthorpe, and other places in 
the neighbourhood. A Museum was formed, containing many curious 
relics, chiefly connected with the county or discovered in it. The memoirs 
communicated comprised, the History of Binham Abbey, by Mr. Harrod ; 
the Fakenham Charters, by Mr. Carthew ; the of ingham 
Abbey, by the Rey. J. Lee Warner. 

A Society has been formed at Bath, during the last year, under the 
auspices of Mr. Manktanxd,—so long known for his valuable services to 
Literature. It is entitled ‘ The Bath Literary Club,” and amongst the 
first results of this Institution has been the republication of that valuable 
Memoir—the outline of the Athen Badonienses, by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, “on the Connexion of Bath with the Literature and Science of 
England.” It was read by him, in 1826, before the Literary and 
Philosophical Association of that city, and a few copies were printed for 
private distribution. This interesting monograph may be known to some 
of our readers, through the large extracts which were given in the 
Gentloman’s Magazine. The author has now added memorials and notes, 
illustrative of the growth of Literary and Archaeological pursuits in Bath, 
and the formation of the local Museum, which have added ly to the 
value of this Memoir, It may be obtained from Mr. Parker, 377, Strand. 
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ON THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF THE VARIOUS STYLES 
OF ORNAMENTATION EMPLOYED BY THE EARLY BRITISH, 
ANGLO-SAXON AND IRISH ARTISTS, 


Tux practice of decorating, with some kind of ornament or 
other, such objects as are or have been regarded with more 
than ordinary interest, appears to be universal among mankind, 
and to have been adopted in every age and by every nation ; a 
child cuts notches at regular intervals on his little switch, 
and a South-Sea islander decorates his favourite war club as 
elaborately as ever monkish artist illuminated the pages of 
his psalter or missal. 

It is, however, in the elimination of the various styles 
adopted by different artists and in different nations, that we 
look for the result of a higher or lower degree of mental cultiva- 
tion, and of national prejudices and tastes ; for, if we except the 
few primary principles of ornamentation which are to be found, 
necessarily, in the earliest attempts of every age and nation, 
we find that the more elaborate a style of decoration becomes 
the further does it recede from the primitive type, and a more 
fixed and national mannerism is the result. Every one, for 
instance, at once recognises the divers styles adopted by the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Chinese, the New Zealanders, Xe., 
beeause each of these styles is marked by its own peculiar 
features, which, although they may be traced back to certain 
simple types, have yet acquired such distinct characteristics 
as to make themselves known at once to the experienced eye. 

I think it the more important to dwell on this subject in 
some detail, because it appears to me that some unlooked-for 
results of considerable importance, with reference to the 
early history of different portions of our own country, may be 
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obtained from an investigation of the various styles of orna- 
ment not only found in the most ancient manuscripts 
executed in Great Britain and Ireland, but also which 
appear on the carved stones and crosses scattered over these 
islands, and on the few and valuable specimens of metal- 
work of those early times, which have survived to our days. 
Iam aware, for instance, that suggestions have been made 
to form a geographical classification of our Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts by the style of the writing ; but the style of the 
ornamentation of the illuminated letters seems to me to be a 
safer mode of discrimination. In like manner, whilst the 
Stone crosses of England are generally of a form very dif- 
ferent from that of the Irish ones, yet we find upon many of 
the former such an entire similarity in the ornamental details 
as to show that the artists were of the same school ; and 
indeed, in some of those of the west of England and Wales, 
erected by the early British Christians, we have the 
same type of form as the Irish crosses, proving (as com- 
pletely, as do such manuscripts as the Welsh Psalter of 
icemarchus, in Trinity College, Dublin,) that the latter 
were executed with an identity of feeling which led to the 
construction of the former. Such a result further necessarily 
proves the historic fact of the identity of the religious prin- 
ciples of both countries as completely as the assertion of 
Venerable Bede himself ; and it is this point of view (which I 
shall not here further allude to) that I consider may be rendered 
highly important, if fully worked out, with reference to the 
question of the introduction of Christianity, as well as the 
effects of intercommunication, among the various tribes which 
inhabited these islands from the first to the tenth century. 
The most ancient of our manuscripts offer several peculi- 
arities in their ornamental details quite at variance with those 
of all other coeval European MSS. Instead of the “ incipit ” 
of the volume and the first few words of the text being simply 
written in a slightly larger hand, and in a differently coloured 
ink, generally red, as is the ease with all the oldest classical 
manuseripts of Italy ; or, instead of haying an ornamental 
ar Tunning across the top of the first page, containing the 
title of the book, as in oriental codices, our oldest and finest 
manuscripts have the first page entirely ornamented, the first 
letter often of a gigantic size, and the few following words 
written in letters varying from half an inch to two inches in 
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height ; in addition to which, the books of the Gospels were 
often decorated by having the page facing the commencement 
of each Gospel, filled with the most intricate work, in the 
midst of which the cross is represented, 

The great stone crosses which, in early ages must haye 
been extremely numerous throughout these islands, were also 
often covered with the most elaborate ornamentation, and the 
arms of the cross were often connected together by segments 
ofa circle, which have not inaptly been regarded as an attempt 
to represent the glory around the head of the Saviour. 

Itis proper to observe further, that in the following remarks 
I have confined myself to the works of the early Christian 
inhabitants of these islands, as well as to the more ancient 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, since, in the latter half of the 
tenth century, or perhaps earlier, a grand style of ornament 
was introduced by the monks of Winchester, under Bishop 
Ethelwold, totally unlike that of the earlier works, and in 
which foliage was introduced with great effect. The noble 
Benedictional of the Duke of Devonshire, fully illustrated in 
the twenty-fourth volume of the Archwologia, is the finest 
example of this class of manuscripts, to which belong also 
the two Rouen volumes, the Canute Gospels in the British 
Museum, the Gospels of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
others of minor importance. It is, infact, a curious circumstance 
that, whilst the early British, Irish, and Anglo-Saxon artists 
adopted the principle of introducing grotesque or artistic 
figures of animals into their ornaments, vegetable forms were 
almost universally disregarded. I know, indeed, only two 
or three manuscripts in which any attempts to introduce 
leaves or flowers, or even foliated scrolls, has been made, and 


that with but poor success.’ 


! "Thus in the Book of Kells there are 
i of leaves and 


exhibits in the upper angles 
containing the figure of David 

and attendants, a pair of ornaments 
like a reversed flower and leaves, quite 
unlike anything to be met with in any 
other oMS, Thedrawing 
of the Psalmist is also quite classical, but 
border and arch are entirely of the 
early Northern The initials 
throughout the book are also equally 


The same remark of course 


Anglo-Saxon, but the writing of the text 
is in a pure Uncial character, thus 
accounting for the introduction of a clas 
sical foriated «rnament in the frontispiece, 
In like manner the Biblia Gregoriana, 
(Brit. Mua, nee ee the rich 
purple evlour of some of its pages, i 
the foliated borders to the illumination’ of 
St. Matthew, clearly evinces a 
influence sufficient to account for the 
vcroll-like termination of some of the fan- 
ciful animals represented on the borders. 
ly copy of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
Histury, Bibl. Cott, Tiberius C. LL, bas 
similar serolldike terminations to the 
dragons in the initial letters. 
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applies to the stone carvings, since those crosses, &c., which 
exhibit foliage in their patterns, such as the Bakewell cross, 
appear to me to be of a much more recent date than those 
which are ornamented with interlaced and other analogous 
patterns. I need not, I nal enter into any argument 
to prove that the artists who executed the illuminations of the 
manuscripts were also the originators of the early carved 
crosses in question. The style of ornament in both classes 
of monuments is, in fact, so essentially identical, that the 
ornamented shaft for instance, of the.Carew or Neverne 
Cross (Journ. Arch. Instit., vol. iii, p. 71), might be considered 
as the tall, upright stroke of one of the initial letters of 
the gospels of Mac Regol or St. Gall worked in stone. 

In the ornamental work, as well as in their more ambitious 
attempts at art, the early British, Anglo-Saxon,and Irish artists 
appear to have had not the slightest idea of the effects of 
light and shade, their colours being universally laid on in 

flat solid unbroken washes, no attempt at rotundity being 
ever attempted even in the “human face divine,” which is 
simply coloured with a mass of white paint. It is the more 
necessary to point out this peculiarity because Dr. Rock tells 
us that some of their ornaments in MSS. were like narrow 
ribbons, flat, whilst others were like string, round. (Church 
of our Fathers, i. p. 276). Only in the folds of the 
garments of the Saviour or Saints do we find any attempt 
to vary the uniform flat effect ; and this is performed in the 
most ludicrous manner by lines of a colour in contrast with 
that of the ground of the drapery, thus in the green robe of 
St. Matthew in the Gospels of Lindisfarne, the folds of the 
drapery are indicated by red lines. 

Another circumstance: especially deserving of notice is 
the extreme delicacy and wonderful precision, united with 
an extraordinary minuteness of detail, with which many 
of these ancient manuscripts were ornamented. I have. 
examined, with a magnifying glass, the pages of the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne and Book of Kells, for hours together, without 
ever detecting a false line or an irregular interlacement ; and, 
when it is considered that many oft these details consist of 
spiral lines, and are so minute as to be impossible to have been 
executed with a pair of compasses, it reallyseems a problem not 
only with what eyes, but also with what instruments they could 
have been executed. One instance of the minuteness of these 
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details will suffice to give an idea of this peculiarity. 1 have 
counted in a small space, measuring scarcely three-quarters 
of an inch by less than half an inch in width, in the Book of 
Armagh, net fewer than one hundred and fifty-eight interlace- 
ments of a slender ribbon-pattern, formed of white lines edged 
by black ones upon a black ground. No wonder that an artist 
in Dublin, lately applied to by Mr. Chambers to copy one of the 
pages of the Book of Kells, excused himself from the labour on 
the ground, that it was a tradition that the lines had been traced 
by angels: Giraldus Cambrensis, probably speaking of this 
very book, having affirmed, “sin autem ad perspicacius intu- 
endum oculorum aciem invitaveris et longe penitus ad artis 
arcana transpenetraveris, tam delicatas et subtiles, tam actas 
et arctas, tam nodosas et vinculatim collegatas tamque recen- 
tibus adhue coloribus illustratas notare poteris intricaturas, 
ut vere hwe omnia angelica potius quam humana diligentia 
jam asseveraveris esse composita.” 

This excessive intricacy of the more elaborate of the 
ornaments described in the following pages, seems, at first 
sight, the more extraordinary, because the attempts to 
represent the human figure, or to depict events, made 
by the same artists, are entirely puerile and barbarous, 
as may be seen by reference to my article on this 
subject in this Journal, vol. vii., p. 17 ; but it appears to 
me to be almost a necessary result of wsthetical develop- 
ment, that where the mind is fully embued with the 
capabilities of higher art, the mere technical details of orna- 
ment are lightly regarded and superficially treated : whereas, 
in cases where, either from ignorance or from religious or 
superstitious feelings, the delineation of the higher objects of 
art is not at all, or at best but rudely attempted, the mind 
of the artist necessarily dwells upon, and elaborates orna- 
mental details of various kinds, and often with an astonishing 
perfection and intricacy. With such a principle in view, we may 
almost arrive at the conclusion that, starting from the simplest 
elements of ornamentation, the British, Anglo-Saxon, or Irish 
artist, living, as was the constant custom, in a monastery, and 
having, secularly, his mind and time fully occupied with this one 
subject, would work out these elements into elaborate results 
which could scarcely fail, in some instances at least, to be 
identical with those obtained by similarly-occupied orna- 
mentists in other countries. In such a case it needs not, for 
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instance, to assert, with regard to the intricate interlaced 
ribbon-patterns of British or Anglo-Saxon work, that the artist 
obtained an idea of the pattern from the tesselated pavements 
of the Roman villas scattered over the country; in fact, the 
prevalence of such a pattern in Ireland, where no Roman paye- 
ments were ever laid, sufficiently proves that such was not the 
origin of the design. On the contrary, the twining of a cord, 
bundle of twigs, or strip of parchment would suggest much of 
the intricacy in some of these patterns, independent of the 
ingenuity of the artist in planning and inventing the more 
elaborate interlacements. I would by no means, however, 
desire it to be inferred that our early artists did not obtain the 
idea or principle of some of their ornaments elsewhere than 
from their own fancy; indeed, from the repeated travels of 
the British, Anglo-Saxon, or Irish missionaries, not only over 
Europe, but also to the Holy Land and Egypt, it isnot to be 
supposed that their eyes would be closed against ornaments 
which were in use in those countries, The inquiry, there- 
fore, whether any of these ornamental designs were thus 
borrowed, and, if so, whence derived, is one of too much 
interest to be closed without further research. 

The grand manuscripts of the Charlemagne period offer 
several important peculiarities for our consideration as 
intimately connected with the question of those of our own 
MSS. In them, for the first time, are introduced on the 
continent the great illuminated title-pages with gigantic 
initials ; and these we find ornamented with many of the 
precise patterns which occur in our earlier manuscripts. 
Indeed, a few of them are so strongly tinged with the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit of design, that they have received the 
term of Franco-Saxon Manuscripts. Such is, for example, 
the Great Bible of St. Denis, of which forty of the leaves 
are in the British Museum Library. When we recollect the 
intercourse which was kept up between our Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish missionaries with those of France, it is not asto- 
nishing that the French artists should have adopted the fine 
features which they had seen employed in our manuscripts, 
and should have copied the very ornaments which they 
found in them, always, however, increasing their size and 
omitting much of their intricacy. But the elegant addition 
which they made to these ornaments in almost all their 
manuscripts by introducing the acanthus with foliage, and 
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scroll patterns of purely classical design, gives a gracefulness 
to their pages which we look for in vain in the elaborate 
but often absolutely painfully intricate work of our artists. 
In designing these graceful ornaments, they appear to have 
been as prolific as the Irish and Anglo-Saxons were in their 
knot-work patterns; and D’Agincourt has given, in his forty- 
fifth plate, no fewer than seventy different designs of borders 
from the great Bible of St. Paul at Rome executed either for 
Charlemagne or Charles the Bald, all of which (save two) 
are composed of foliage and scrolls? Count Bastard has 
also given a vast number of fac-similes from these orna- 
mented Caroline volumes, and some specimens may be seen 
in my “ Palweographia Sacra Pictoria” from the Evangeliarium 
of Charlemagne at the Louvre, the Bible of Count Vivien, 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, and the Bible of 
Alcuin in the British Museum. It is impossible to doubt 
that it was from classical models that these designs were 
adopted. Indeed, the great friendship which existed between 
Charlemagne and Pope Hadrian, will easily allow us to 
account for so strong a classical influence being visible in 
the Caroline MSS. The very psalter which Charlemagne pre- 
sented to this pope is still in the Imperial Library at Vienna 
(Silvestre “ Palcographie Universelle,” pl. 122) and the pope, in 
return for the services rendered him by Charlemagne, sent him 
“chanters, the Gregorian chant, grammarians, mathematici- 
ans, scientific instruments and monuments of art.” Neglecting 
these historical facts, as well as the classical character of the 
ornaments of the Caroline MSS., Dr. Rock (Church of our 
Fathers, vol. i. p. 282) asserts that when Charlemagne had 
induced the French clergy to lay aside the old Gallican for the 
Roman liturgy and fresh ritual codices were needed, recourse 
must have been had to this island for them, where, accordin 
to his assertion, the ritual of Rome had been always practi 
from the day of their conversion among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and hence inferring the Anglo-Saxon origin of the Frankish 
ritual MSS. of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

Instead, however, of the artists of the Caroline period 
simply copying our insular designs, it cannot be doubted that 
the adoption of classical ornaments in their manuscripts and 


*This isthe copy of the Bible mentioned —_ of the ornamentation and general character 
aie on wens tome Gres, Sy of ite illuminations, which sre almost 
Alcuin to Charlemagne, and which, re- identical with those in the Bible of Count 
gardiess both of the style of the writing, Vivien, is considered by that writer as 
which is a pare Caroline minuseule, and — the work of an Anglo-Saxon hand. 
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architecture must have had great influence in modifying the 
style of our own artists. The Alfred Jewel (beautifully illus- 
trated in the second Volume of this Journal, pp. 164, 165) 
is, in fact, an illustration of this influence, supposing it to have 
been made for King Alfred. The back of beautiful relic 
exhibits an ornamentally designed plant with its leaves and 
flowers. Now we know that Ethelwulf,’ the father of 
Alfred, married as his second wife, Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald ;* and Alfred himself went to Rome 
several times whilst young, and at a later period of his life 
was compelled, from the dearth of learned men in England, 
to send for Grimbald from St. Omer’s, and John the monk 
from Corbie, as teachers in his new establishments. 

The Walton Cross, represented in this Journal (vol. v., 
p. 62), is another instance in stone-work in which foliage 
and scrolls with birds, are introduced in connection with 
intricate interlaced ribbon patterns. Mr. Petrie has also 
given various examples of ornamental architectural details 
from Glendalough, &c., in which foliage and scroll-work is 
introduced, and which he regards as of the ninth or tenth 
century, considering not only that ornamental churches in 
the Romanesque, or, as it is usually called in England, the 
Norman style, were not uncommon in Ireland before the 
English invasion, but that much of this ornamental 
eocisacear remaining in Ireland is of an age anterior to 
the Norman Conquest of England, and even probably of 
the Danish irruptions in Ireland. 

It must however be observed that the stone-work at 
Glendalough is in an entirely different style from the true Irish 
ornamentation seen in such MSS. as the Gospels of Mac Regol 
or Mac Durnanas as well as from genuine Norman work. 


* The ring of King Ethelwulf in the ment made by Asser Menevensis, how 
British Museum inecribed with hin name, that on a certain day his mother shewed 
has heen catefully illustrated by Mr. Alfred and his brothers a Saxon Look of 


narrowed hind part of the ring consists lated y and allared Aas beanti 
of ts, an in rib’ fully Wluminated letter at 
with the ends loone, dilated and pointed, of the volume, Alfred ed in 


poin mother, Oxburgha, 
The design of the two birds on the front wife, Judith. If the latter, the manuscript 
of this ring appearstome more Byzantine book was probably executed in France, 
than An on; but the inseription if the former, it was more probably a 
and inter’ ribton pattern ate more Saxon MS. and indeed it is sad to have 
decidedly Anglo-Saxon_ been a“ Saxon book of Poetry.” 
* Every one is furmiliar with the state- 
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Previous to entering into the detailsof those peculiar features 
of ornamentation which more especially characterise the works 
of the early Christian British, Anglo-Saxon and Irish artists, 
it may be useful to say a few words on the leading elements 
of ornamentation. Ornament, then, is produced by a more 
or less pleasing change in the surface of an object, resulting 
either from its being incised or raised, or from its being marked 
with colours differing from the ground-colour of the object, 
By the introduction of shading upon a flat ground, of 
course thd effect of an incised or raised ornament may be 
produced. The simplest ornament consists of a repetition 
of dots or points, circular, square, or triangular, instances of 
which may be seen in the sepulchral urns figured in this 
Journal, vol. iii, p. 68, and vol. i., 229. Of their effectiveness as 
a principle of book-ornamentation, the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
offer a striking example ; the illuminated letters having 
a row of red dots all round them, a character which is 
as distinctive of Anglo-Saxon (and Irish) MSS. 
by the Benedictine authors of the Nouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique—*Quoique toutes les lettres ponctuées ne 
soient pas anglo-saxonnes, et que toutes les anglo-saxonnes ne 
soient pas ponctuées, c'est néanmoins un caractére qui leur 
convient plus particulitrement qu’ nul autre genre d’écriture, 
surtout quand elles sont majuscules.” (Tome ii., p. 122). 
Not only, however, are the large letters generally edged 
with rows of red dots, but in some of the finer manuscripts, 
as in the same Gospels of Lindisfarne, figures of animals are 
introduced with the outlines of their bodies composed of red 
dots; and in the Gospels of S. Columba the entire bodies of 
the evangelical symbols are covered with small red dots. 

A single line, or a series of parallel straight lines placed 
horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, forms another simple 
element in ornamentation. The line being angulated forms a 
series of acute teeth producing a zig-zag pattern, or & succes- 
sion of the letter VVVV, which may be varied by there being 
several rows under each other, or by having the lower angles 
of two adjoining VV opposed to the upper ends of the strokes 
of one placed below forming a series of diamond-shaped 
patterns. Again, the angulated line, by having its lower 


angles rounded, produces a series of scollops or a succession 


® An on the sepulchral urns from the Channel Islands, Journ, Arch, Inst., i 229. 
* As on the same urns, /bid. 
VOL. X- 85 
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of the letter UUU; and if both the upper and lower 
angles of the angulated line are rounded, we have a 
succession of waves ow like a number of the letter S 
conjoined and placed on their sides. Two such waving 
lines crossing each other alternately in the centre, produce 
the well-known architectural ornament called the guilloche, 
which may be considered as the simplest attempt at inter- 
laced work. A specimen of the wavy line occurs in this 
Journal (vol. iv, p.257),whilst the Cirencester tesselated pave- 
ment (vol. vi. p. 320) shows the guilloche :* and the lower 
marginal ornament from Shobdon Church (Journal, vol. i., p. 
237), is an instance in which three ribbons are thus interlaced, 
each ribbon being, moreover, ribbed down the centre, giving 
a richer effect. The waved line is, however, more Sree 
enriched by scroll-work terminating in foliage, of whi 
examples may be seen in the fourth Volume of this Journal, 
pp. 76 and 247. But the pure guilloche and the wavy line 
enriched with scrolls and foliage, are more essentially classical 
and are rarely, if ever, met with in the early manuscripts 
and other objects more particularly now under consideration. 
Equally rare also is the classical modification of the scroll 
pattern given in the accompanying sketch copied from the 
— of one of the Scotch crosses in Mr. Chalmers’s great 
wor, 


LLL 
Another simple modification of the right line consists in its 
being more or less repeatedly 
bent at right angles in oppo- 
site directions and at equal 
distances, producing a series 
of steps, as in this i 
ornament, copied from one of 
the grand pages of the Gos- 
pels of Mac Regol at Ox- 
ford, in which, by colouring 
. the spaces between the angulated lines with contrasted 


7 Tt will be seen in this plate how Irish artists always effected the junction 
clamsily the ribbons forming ttern of their interlaced ribbon patterns with 
interlace when of the a wonderful skill. 
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tints, an excellent effect is produced. A similar, but 
slightly altered, ornament is produced as the decoration of 
a fascia in the accom- 


Sedan ie oor er 

one of the less elabo- 

rately ornamented Irish 

MSS. at St. Gall. Another modification of the same 

pattern, as the ornament of a square, is seen in this 

figure, also copied from one of the splendidly 

tesselated pages of one of the St. Gall MSS. q a 
This step-like ornament, from the simplicity of 

its character, has been employed from the earliest a 

ages. It occurs, for instance, as the ornament upon 

the dresses in the sculptures of Nineveh (in the dresses of 

females driven into captivity). Itis found of very common 

occurrence on the Kentish Anglo-Saxon fibule. (See one 

in the Ashmolean Museum, figured in this Journal, vol. iv., 

p. 253). It is seen also on a small, very early Irish enamelled 

shrine, in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy. This 

ornament is often accompanied by another, which indeed 


$3] Seseses | 


seems rather to be a modification of it, being the repe- 
tition of the letter T in various positions. These examples 
are copied from a silver armlet in the British Museum, in 
which this ornament has been formed by a single punch. 

A far more artistic effect is produced by the same 
elements being slightly altered in their position, as in 
Mr. Deck’s curious fibula (represented in vol. viii, p. 195).* 
Here the base of each T is not opposed 
to the base of the opposite T, but to that 
of the one next adjoining it. The same aire 
arrangement also occurs in this ornament 
which is of common occurrence on the 
crosses of Wales,’ on which a square is ale 
divided into four equal parts,’ each contain- 

* A precisely sitnilar brooch, foand at * As on the o part of the Carew 
Little Wilbraham, Camb., istigured bythe cross, Journ, PAs 5 Sn vol. iii, p. 71. 


Hon, R. C, Neville, in his Saxon Obse- ‘I have found this pattern 
quies, plate 5, fig. 116, represented in Chinese drawings. 
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ing a-T, in a similar position, the lines dividing the square 
forming a fyl-fot cross.* 

A further modification of this pattern for the orna- 

—— mentation of a square occurs in this figure 

= from the Gospels of Mac Durnan in the 

fof 7 ||| Lambeth library, in which the alteration 

Si} is produced by uniting the two letters T on 

}| each side, breaking the cross on these two 
sides. ; 

Another instance in which the step-like pattern is united 
with the T occurs in the ornamentation of the seat of the 
Blessed Virgin and Child, in the Book of Kells,( see next page) 
accompanied by other ornaments to be subsequently noticed. 

Another simple ornament is the Greek or Maltese cross, 
with all the arms of equal length. Often, of course, this 
is used as an emblem of Christianity, but it frequently 
occurs as a mere decorative element, as where it is often 
repeated so as to produce a diaper effect, as on one of the 
Cumberland crosses and on various early Irish relies, as on 
the cover of the Leabhar Dhimma, the back of the bell of St. 
Patrick, and the underside of Mr. Petrie’s shrine of St. Madoc. 
Singly it is used as an ornament, both upright and as a Saint 
Andrew’s cross, either alone or inscribed in a circle, as on 
the ring of Ethelwulf. Instances of its use as a Christian 
emblem may be seen in this Journal, vol. i., pp. 30, 126 ; 
vol. ii., p. 86 ; vol. iii, pp. 175, 177; vol. vi, p. 81. 

Other ornaments, which from their simplicity are na- 
turally the results of the earliest attempts at decoration, 
and cannot be considered as belonging to any particular age 
or country, are also occasionally, but rarely, to be met with 
in the MSS. and other works under consideration. Thus, 
throughout the many illuminated pages of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, the only ornament which I have found, except 
the interlaced ribbon pattern, the elongated interlaced zoomor- 
phic pattern, the spiral ornaments, and the diagonal pattern, all 
cebated) i thon name ia 5 Mot the and. Nevetne (Joana, WoL Th pe 71) cod 
fifteenth century. Itwasinuse asearly in the beutiful circlet of gilt metal, 
as the tenth century before Christ as a found at Brongham (Journ, vol. iv, p. 
mystic symbol amongst the religious 63) between the forks of the beard of one 
devotees of India and China: it occurs of the angela 1 have found it also in the 
oo very early Christian remains, and is tesselated pago opposite the commence- 
fuand wecording to Mr, Waller, on the ment of St, John's Guspel, in the Go- pela 

of Lindisfarne. 


kindle of s priest of the date 4.0, 1011, 
t occurs is the centre compartment of 
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subsequently described, and the step pattern above mentioned, 
is a small circle in the centre of one of the tesselated 
crosses, where the appearance 
of a rosette is produced by 
four straight lines being drawn 
through the circle, crossing 
in the centre, producing eight § 
spaces or petals, each of which 
is rounded where it joins the 
circumference; although how- 
ever thus imitating a vegetable 
form, this ornament, it will be 
seen, is essentially geometrical. 
So again a circle is occasionally 
intersected by four other circles 
of the same size, as in the 
Cumdach of the Gospels of 
Dhimma (Betham, Ant. Res., 
vol. i., pl. vi), or a circle is cut 
into four parts by a Saint An- 
drew’s cross, as on the Forres 
pillar ; another analogous or- 
nament may be seen on the 
Aycliffe cross (Journ. Arch. 
Inst., vol. iii., p. 260). 

The fret is another char- 
acteristic ornament to which, 
it is necessary to allude, 
consisting of one or more 
ribbons or fillets meeting in 
vertical and horizontal direc- 
tions, and running at parallel 
distances equal to their 
breadth, the section of the 
channels gb them being 
rectangular.- This is a purel 
classical ornament," Bee, Fae oh Mi sae aaa 
believe, occasionally termed’ the “ Gammadion ,” and it and 
its modifications are very rarely met with in the early works of 
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pavement (Journ. Arch. Inst, vol. 


# Jt te. very common on the Etruscan vases, and =: specienen of it occurs in the 
Cirencester tesselated p- 321) . 
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our artists. The Pen-mén font (Journ. Arch. Inst. vol. i, P. 
122), offers an instance of a comparatively simple 


kind; the ornament here figured from one of 
the early MSS. at St. Gall, seems to be referrible 
to this species of pattern, if indeed it be not 


rather an angulated modification of the spiral 
pattern described more fully below. 

Another curious modification of this design (which ought 
also probably rather to be referred to the diagonal series 
of patterns described below) occurs in the Gospels of 

Mac Durnan, as well as with very slight altera- 
tions in the Gospels at St. Gall. 

None of the preceding designs appear to 
me entitled to be considered as peculiarly 
characteristic of British, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Irish art; but we have now arrived at one 

which is, I apprehend, exclusively national. This con- 

sists of a number of fine lines arranged diagonally, 

forming various patterns which have a yery Chinese-like 

aspect. As the letter Z seems to be the 

primary element of the ornament, it might 

be termed the Z pattern: in its simplest 

yy form it is thus delineated: the ends of the 

horizontal top and bottom stroke being 

dilated into triangles, the right hand top 

angle is also accompanied by a_ vertical 

line similarly terminated ; but this is added to fill up the 
space at the end of the pattern. 

In the next woodcut, it will be seen that the Z is 
reversed, with three black triangles attached to each of 
the horizontal bars. This pattern is very common, both in 


ZAI OaY | 


manuscripts and carved stone-work, and it often fills up large 
spaces and squares, the pattern being easily extended; thus 
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the two diagonal lines, extending from the outer upper margin 
of the above figure to the second row of black triangles from 
the top, forms one-half of a pair of supplemental letters Z; 
the design is, indeed, rows of the letters Z, alternately in the 
ordinary position and reversed, as seen in the following 
diagram, in which the pattern is magnified and drawn 
geometrically. 





Modifications of this pattern occur, as on the tombstone of 
Suibine, given in this Journal, vol. iii., p. 183 (from Mr, Petrie’s 
work on the Round Towers), where this pattern is accommo- 
dated to fill up four semi-circular spaces ; and also as in the 


KES 
KEES 


accompanying magnified figure from the Gospels of Mac 
Deen vias the Z has the top and bottom strokes drawn 
obliquely and nearly at right angles with the middle stroke, 
and their ends are further angulated and alternately thickened. 
Sometimes also the thickened part, instead of resembling, as 
here, a broad letter A, is formed into a crescent shape 
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(Gospels of Mac Durnan and Gospels at St. Gall). Sometimes 
also, as in the first tesselated page of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, it is formed (in conjunction with the opposite 
angulated end) into a'square, and the thin lines being drawn 
very close together, the appearance of tesselation is produced. 

To this class of ornament must also, in my opinion, be 
ascribed the device upon the Penally cross, represented in 
this Journal, vol.i., p. 384, from drawings by Mr. A. Way, 
to the truthfulness of which I can youch from examination 
and rubbings of the original stone. In this the design 
consists of a series of the letter 1, placed obliquely in opposite 
directions, with broad top and bottom tip-strokes. The 
geometrical construction of this pattern is at once seen in 


the accompanying figure. 
A ~~ 





The following figure is a much magnified representation 
of part of a panel in a border in the Lambeth Aldhelm, 


KE BGN 


and it will be seen that it is essentially identical with the 
Penally ornament, differing only in having one end of each 
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of the top and bottom tip-strokes united with that of the 
opposite |.* 

The next pattern to be noticed as of almost universal em- 
ployment by all classes of artificers in the early period under 
consideration, is the interlaced ribbon pattern, which, although 
simple in some few rude instances, in almost every case 
is excessively intricate in its convolutions, which are often 
symmetrical and geometrical. In the two sketches opposite 
figs. 1 and 2 (from the Gospels at St. Gall) we have two single 
narrow ribbons curiously intertwined, whilst in the three fol- 
lowing (figs. 3, 4, and 5) two ribbons run closely parallel to each 
other, but are interlaced alternately. Figure 3 is greatly mag- 
nified from a panel in the Gospels of Mac Regol at Oxford, and 
the ribbons are very narrow, and white on a black ground. 
In figure 4 (magnified from the Lindisfarne Gospels) the 
ribbons are much broader, touching each other, and variously 
coloured; at the point also where one curve approaches 
another they become angulated, thus producing a series of % 
down the centre of the pattern. e same effect is also 
produced in the centre of the figure 5, magnified from 
one of the tesselated pages of the Gospels of Mac Regol, 
and which is in fact only a modification of fig. 4 by uniting 
the alternate third and fourth lateral semicircles. 

Specimens of such interlaced work in various metals are 
given in this Journal (vol. iv. p. 63), from the chased 
Brougham cirelet; (vol. iv. p. 253) from the Ashmolean 
fibula ; (vol. vii. p. 37) the small Caenby circular dise (in 
which three ribbons are laid side by side) ; the Melton buckle 
(vol. ix. p. 116) and the Castle Bytham fibula (vol. x. p. 81) ; 
both of the same date and character as the Caenby disc, and 
(vol. vi. p. 216) from the Thornbrough fibula.” 

In stone work, the Penally crosses (vol. i. p. 384), having 
also three ribbons laid side by side ; the Isle of Man crosses, 
(vol. ii. pp. 75, 76); the Carew and Neverne crosses (vol. iii, 
p. 71), and the Lancaster cross (vol. iii. p. 72); the Bedale, 
Aycliffe, and Hawkeswell crosses (vol. iii. p. 259, 260) ; the 

* Had both ends of ench ke heen are almost always horizontal and vertical, 
united to the tip-strokes of the opposite I, but in the teseclated pavement at North- 
& pattern would have been produced leigh, Oxfordahire, are four ped 
almost identical with that upon the great compartments, in which the fret is 
Chinese bell in the British Musoum, and arranged bon wormed 
this brings us near to the classical * Thein ngs in the so-called eruci- 


fret of Greek and artists alluded form fibule are ordinarily very clomsily 
to above in page 287, except thatthe latter arranged. 
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Bath cross (vol. iii. p. 356); the Barningham gravestone 
(vol. iv. 357), and the Walton cross (vol. vy. p. 62), furnish 
various illustrations of interlaced ribbon patterns. 

The interlacings on the Hackthorn ¢ross (vol. vi. p. 400), 
are very curiously arranged to form birds, occupying the 
upper spaces above the arms of the cross. 

In horn, a curiqus example, from Switzerland, is given 
in vol. iv. p. 75 ; but saver examples of bone carved with 
interlaced work and dragons oceur in the Museum ofthe 
* Royal Irish Academy, and in Mr. Wakeman’s collection. 

The leathern covering of the Book of Armagh, and of the 
shrine of St. Madoc (of which figures are given by Mr. Petrie) 
are elaborately ornamented with interlaced work. 

In the early manuscripts this species of ornament may be 
considered as the most prevalent of all. 

There are some variations of these interlaced ribbon 
designs which merit attention. A very simple effect is pro- 
duced by two ovals crossing each other at right angles, an 
ornament very greatly distributed, occurring in Greek and 
Syriac MSS., in Roman tesselated pavements, &. An 
instance in early stone-work occurs on the Llan Jestyn font 
(‘ Journ, Arch. Ins.’ vol. i. p. 126), but it is very rarely met 
with in MSS. Another simple design is formed by the inter- 
section of four semi-ellipses and lines parallel to their major 
axes, Mr. Petrie has given an example of it from Irish 

stone work, and there are several elaborate mo- 
eA difications of it on the Scotch crosses figured in 

SA) Mr. Chalmers’ fine work. It occurs also in the 
GX fine early MS. which I regard as portion of the 

Biblia Gregoriana (Brit. Mus. MS. Reg, 1 E. vi.), 
and in the curious Psalter, Vitellius, F. 11, which has fur- 
nished the accompanying figure. 

Another ornament very commonly employed in filling up 


8 triangular in kinds of work, is 

the triquetra, in which the outer corners of the 

i /\\ interlacing are ted, of which this figure 
is an example. It is sometimes elaborated, 

Tevet as in the specimens from metal work (the crozier 
of Damhnad Ochene) given by Mr. Petrie (Round Towers, 
p. 230). An instance of its occurrence on one of the Isle of Man 
crosses may be seen in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 76.) By 
some persons it is considered as emblematical of the Trinity. 
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| Another very distinguishing species of ornament, profusely 
adopted in the early work of all kinds, consists of monstrous 
animals, birds, snakes, lizards, &c. of various kinds, generally 
extravagantly elongated with tails, top-knots, or tongues 
forming long interlacing ribbons, and intertwining together 
in the most fantastical manner; often these designs are, 
like the ribbon patterns, symmetrical, but occasionally they 
are drawn so as to occupy the required space in an irregular 
manner. “ Les lettres histori¢es anglo-saxonnes,” say the 
Benedictine authors of the “ Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique,” 
tom. ii. p. 122, “se distinguent des autres parcequ’elles abou- 
tissent en tétes et en queues de serpens,” adding in a foot- 
note, “ Les ornemens des lettres grises anglo-saxonnes 
semblent n’étre le fruit que d’imaginations atroces et melan- 
choliques. Jamais didees riantes; tout se ressent de la 
duréte du climat”!! A recent and learned writer, how- 
ever, Dr. Rock, would see in all these designs a symbolical 
meaning, “which, though its sense be locked up from us 
now, if we wait and look with patience, we may some da 
find the key to it.” (Church of our Fathers, vol. i. p. 279. 
The same author has proposed the following explanation of 
the birds which are delineated in great numbers on one of 
the tesselated cruciform pages of the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
(that opposite the commencement of St. John’s Gospel) ; 
these he supposes are intended for eider ducks, or the ducks of 
St. Cuthbert, as that species of Anas is popularly termed ; 
and as the volume was written and illuminated in honour of 
that saint, the birds which he loved during his life were 
represented in the volume thus decorated by his followers. 
A closer examination would, however, have shown this 
writer that the birds are not ducks, but have the beaks 
and talons of eagles, and if any symbol is to be traced from 
them (which I cannot however affirm) they ought rather 
to be considered as illustrations of the evangelical symbol of 
Saint John. They also occur in all the early MSS,, Irish 
as well as Angl on, which is another reason why their 
attribution to St. Cuthbert cannot be maintained. 

These zoomorphic ornaments may be divided according to 
the classes of animals which they represent. Occasionally, 
but of rare occurrence, the human figure is thus treated ; on 
one of the panels of the smaller cross of Monasterboice, and 
on one of the Kilklispeen crosses are carved groups of 
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human figures, strangely attenuated and interlaced ; in metal- 
work the same occurs on one of the bosses of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Lismore crozier; and in MSS. the Book of Kells 
offers numerous instances (one of which is represented in 
Palwogr. Sacr. Pictoria, pl. 1 of the Book of Kells), and the 
design (fig. 6, ante, opposite page 291) is from the Gospels of 
Mac Regol at Oxford. 

Of quadrupeds the most ordinary animal which appears 
to be figured is the greyhound, or more probably the old, and 
now, I believe, extinct Irish blood-hound, of which a tolerably 
good representation is given in one of the fanciful marginal 
ornaments in the Book of Kells. The accompanying letter, m, 
(fig. 7, opposite) from the Gospels of Lindisfarne, exhibits four 
of these dogs in the thick strokes of the letter, whilst in the 





open s are represented two large dogs’ heads with the 
aie ectendad ‘hase pair of large wing-like appendages. 
The greater attenuation of the animal, and the shortening of 
the legs, the fore-paws placed towards the head, and the hind 
ones at a great distance behind, with a long interlacing tail, 
gives the quadruped the appearance of a lizard, and hence 
I apply to this modification the term lacertine rather than 
dracontine, wings being rarely, if ever, added to the figure 
with the head of a tbs i The design given above is 
a magnified drawing from one of the marginal ornaments in 
the Gospels of Mac Durnan, and represents a very curious 
treatment of two of these monstrous creatures. 

In the next (fig. 8) design we have the letter q formed of a 
creature with a long angulated body, the head of a greyhound 
with one ear forming a sort of horn, extending over the 
nose, and the other ear, or a top-knot, produced into a whirling 
ribbon of great length ; the neck is encircled with a collar of 

Is, there are no fore-legs, and the hind pair are singularly 
nt back and interlaced with the long knotted tail. This 
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letter is from the Psalter of Ricemarchus, Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
The same Psalter supplies us with an instance (fig. W.) of the 
mode in which these monstrous animalswere employed as mar- 
ginal ornaments round three, or nearly the whole of four sides 
of a page, the open spaces in the supposed body of the animal 
being filled with panels of interlaced ribbons, animals, &c., in 
the ordinary manner, the hind-legs and tail forming the 
termination of the ornamental border. Sometimes, instead 
of these, we find a fish’s tail represented, as in the Book of 
Kells and Gospels of St. Gall. In the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
are also various instances of this treatment. 
The Psalter of St. Quen, which appears to me 
to be of the same date as that of Ricemarchus, 
although the French palwographers place it 
several centuries earlier, offers many curious 
letters, formed of strange animals, of which ¢ 
the accompanying is a specimen, in which 

a dog’s head is accompanied by a fish’s tail, 
without any legs, forming the letter C. 

Birds also are introduced to a very great 
extent with similar elaborations cat often 
equally attenuated. Thus in the figure (9, oppo- 
site p. 294) from one of the grand tesselated 
pages of the Gospels of St. Chad, are eight birds, some with long 
slender interlacing tails, and some with top-knots, strangely 
elongated and intertwined, forming an almost endless series 
of regularly alternate overlapping ribbons. The toes of all 
the birds are also curiously elongated with the claws of 
rapacious birds, 

Of snakes or snake-like animals, without either legs or 
wings, scarcely any representations occur in the MSS. 
although they are found occasionally on the carved crosses, 
as on Muiredach’s cross at Monasterboice, and on some of 
the Scotch crosses figured in Mr. Chalmers’ great work. 
In the engraving of the Runic cross at Kirk Braddan, given 
in this Journal, (vol. ii. p.75,) the animals have the appearance 
of short snakes, but the drawing was in this part incorrect, as 
they are carved on the original cross with short legs.’ 
They occur in their true form as serpents intertwined and 


© In this instance the bodies areshorter — “ Drachenxierathen "of Danish monunienta 
and thicker than ortinary,and apparently figured in the“ Guide to Northern Archw- 
scaly, bearing a great revemblance to the — olagy,”” p, 70, 
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biting each other's tails, in the remarkable Anglo-Saxon tomb 
at Bedale (Journ. Arch. Instit., vol. iii. p. 258). 

Acurious arrangement of dog-like animals occurs as the 
crest of the head of several ancient Irish croziers, a number 
of these quadrupeds being represented in succession, each 
biting the tail or hind legs of the preceding; the same 
occurs also in some of the oldest MSS. as in the Is 
of St. Columba and those of Lindisfarne. The Cuerdale 
fragment (Journ. Arch. Instit., vol. iv. p. 189, no. 88), 
apparently formed portion of a similar arrangement, but I 
apprehend it was originally portion of a fine brooch of the 
form given in this Journal, (vol. vii., p. 78; ix. 90, and ix. 
200). The fragment, (vol. iv. p. 190, no. 94), is also part of 
another brooch in which the flattened part is ornamented with 
dragons—many examples of which were shown in the 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853. The heads of dogs or lizards’ heads 
were also often used as terminal ornaments, the gaping 
mouth serving as the termination of a long stem, as 
in the Cuerdale fragments, 91 and 97, which are also por- 
tions of brooches.” 

As the termination of an ornament also, the heads of dogs or 
similar animals were of very common occurrence both in MSS. 
and metal-work, as for instance in the jewel of Alfred above 
referred to (vol. ii. p. 164). The ificent cross of Cong 
in the Royal Irish Academy, figured also in this Journal 
(vol. v. p.245),is mounted upon a finely carved dog’s head, and 
such also occurs in the grand Tara brooch, of which 
excellent figures of both sides have been given in the Art- 
Journal during the past autumn. 

In the MSS. it is also of common occurrence ; of which the 
drawing of the chair of the Virgin, given above (p. 287), is an 
example, 

It is worthy of remark that the ancient stone crosses of 


7 Nothing ean more completely prove afforded to many English antiquarians an 
how littleour nations! antiquities havebeen — oppartnnity of tadying the antiquities of 
studied, owing chiefly to the want of a the Sister Island, which are so peculiar 
national collection in the British Museum, that we may well exeuse an English 
than to find these Cuerdale fragments antiquary for pot being able to deter- 
described, in 1847, by so excellent an mine the nature of fragments such as 
antiquary ans the K of the An- those found at Coerdale, expecially whet 

most i 


of unknown use, and probably of Eastern articles in the Lrish Collections remains 
origin (Journ. Arch. Inet, iv..189,191, unknown even to the Irish antiquarians 
198). It is one of the benefits of the themselves 

Dublin Exhibition of 1853, that it has 
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Wales are very rarely ornamented with these zoomorphic 
patterns, The only instance which I can call to mind is the 
sculptured stone standing on the north side of the Church 
of Penally, near Tenby. 

The only other species of ornament worthy of notice, is, 
perhaps, still more characteristic of the early works of these 
islands than any of the preceding. It consists of a number 
(2, 3, or4) of spiral lines starting together from a central 
point, ‘each of which after several circumvolutions goes off 
to another adjacent similar spiral, the direction taken by each 
line being constantly that of the letter C, and not scroll- 
wise, that of S. The principle of the 
ornament will be seen from the ac- 
companying diagram, and the mode 
of its more ordinary execution in 
fig. 11, copied from the heading 
of one of the large initial letters in 
the Gospels of St. Gall. The spirals 
in this ornament are composed of 
only two or three lines, each having the end next the centre 
of the circle thickened ;*in none of these spirals moreover are 
there more than six circumvolutions, that is, each of the three 
spiral lines in the circle only makes two circumvolutions, but 
in the more elaborate MSS., as in the Gospels of Mac Regol 
and in the Paris Gospels, there are as many as 18 or 20 cir- 
cumvolutions in a circle, drawn with extraordinary precision 
and delicacy. A peculiarity in the pattern further consists in 
having the open space between the adjacent whorls divided 
into equal sized spaces, coloured alternately, light and dark, 
with a small transverse dark-pointed oval in the light ground, 
anda similar light-coloured one in the dark ground. This orna- 
ment, with this additional peculiarity, is exactly represented 
in the early metal-work in which the space between the 
whorls is raised to a ridge (the dark portion in the MS. 
representing the shaded side of the space), and the small- 
pointed ovals are impressed, giving to this portion of the 
design something of the appearance of one of the long 


* As n farther instance of the manner formed of fines; the centre boss 
by which an unequal number of spiral consists of lines extending to the 
lines is produced in a given ttern, it middle boss on the top, bottom, and two 
may be mentioned that ove the Kil- siles. These four bosses consist of only 
cullen crowses exhibits a panel containing three spirals, whilst the four at the four 
a set of nine bosses (three in three rows) angles consist of only two spirals. 
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ancient curved Irish trumpets dilated at the mouth, which is 
represented by the ovals in question, and hence the pattern 
has obtained the name of the trumpet-pattern in Ireland, 
where it is very common on the stone crosses, grave-stones, 
metal-work, brooches and in manuscripts. In the collection of 
the Royal Irish Academy are several bronze circular plates 
about 9 inches in diameter (the use of which is unknown) in 
which this pattern is employed of a large size. Mr. Petrie has 
given a figure of the grave-stone of Suibhne Mac Maelhumai, 
one of the three Irishmen who visited Alfred the Great, as 
related in the Saxon Chronicle, and who died A.D., 892, 
in which the centre of the cross is formed into a circle filled 
with this spiral pattern (Round Towers, p. 323). The grave- 
stone of Abbot Flannchadh is more simple, the design 
being a cross-shaped figure with(not within, as printed by Mr. 
Chambers in his paper on ancient crosses, Reclesiologist vol. 
ix. p. 96) a cirele placed in the centre of the limbs formed by 
three radiating eccentric lines merging into one another as 
they approach the circumference, leaving between them three 
pear-shaped spaces somewhat similar to the circular portion 
of the diagram given above. Flannchadh died in 1002, 
The C-like arrangement of the spiral pattern is so uniform 
that, in the very few instances in which it is departed from 
either in metal, stone, or MSS. ornamentation, we may 
suspect extraneous influence; thus, ona slab near the junction 
of the upper and right arms of the cruciform vault at New 
Grange (fora rubbing of which, made in October, 1853, Iam 
indebted to Mr. Way), is a series of incised spiral lines, 
forming whorls, each whorl formed of two lines, each of which 
makes two circumvolutions, and then both lines are carried 
scroll or ~-like to form the next whorl. This is the stone 
engraved by Mr. Wakeman (Archaeologia Hibernica, p. 24), 
but he has not drawn the junction of the whorls correctly. 
Now, judging from the types of ornament given in the 
“Guide to Northern Archaeology,” p. 70, the spiral patterns 
of Denmark are of this scroll-like character, and from this 
circumstance alone I would infer that this singular mound is 
of Scandinavian rather than Celtic origin. Mr. Chambers, on 
the other hand, from the cruciform arrangement of the vault, 
and the ornaments carved on its stones, considers it to be a 
comparatively modern Christian structure, instancing a 
pattern (Wakeman, p. 29) as identical with one on the 
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borders of the Gospels of St. Chad at Lichfield (Eeclesio- 
logist, vol. viii). This is, however, not exactly the case. The 
New Grange pattern is simply a series of St. Andrew's crosses, 
separated from each other by perpendicular lines, the 
spaces between the arms forming sunk triangular spaces, 
leaving the crosses in relief, whereas the ornament in St. Chad’s 
book, to which Mr. Chambers refers, is the simpler diagonal 
Chinese-like pattern represented above, 288. The 
other ornaments, also carved on the New Grange stones, are 
of that rude character which is seen on earthen vases found in 
barrows. The cross within the circle occurs in the cruci- 
form chamber at Dowth, not at New Grange (Wakeman, 
p. 34), in conjunction with other rudely carved simple pat- 
terns, without, as I apprehend, any Christian character 
belonging to it. 

One of the curious little circular bronze Irish instruments 
with a curved slender handle, of unknown use, but which 
have been termed crepitacula, in the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy, has this spiral ornament beautifully impressed. 
Another of the same instruments in the collection of 
Mr. Cooke of Parsonstown, was produced in the Dublin 
Exhibition, and described as-a “Pagan Sacerdotal Badge,” 
and was similarly ornamented in enamel. Mr. Petrie possesses 
another small bronze implement of unknown use, of the 
most beautiful execution, in the shape of a thin funnel with a 
circular dise and two semi-circular ones attached at the top, 
having the spiral pattern in relief on it ; he possesses also 
several small plates of bronze most elegantly chased with this 
pattern. The Duke of Northumberland likewise possesses a 
small metal ornament, probably the cover of a reliquary, 
with the same kind of pattern elaborately tooled on it. The 
same design occurs on several small circular enamelled 
plates of early work, one of which, in the Museum of the 
Warwick Natural History and Antiquarian Society, has been 
figured in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 160), another is represented 
by Mr. Rogers (Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. iii., p. 282) ; 
these were found near Chesterton. Another very similar 
is in the collection of Lord Londesborough, and another is 
in the hands of an antiquary in Oxfordshire, which was 
dug up in one of the Anglo-Saxon graves at Eynsham in that 
county. Two similar roundels are described in Archaeologia, 
(vol. ix. p. 190) which were found in Derbyshire. The two 
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remarkable silver relics from Largo, represented in this 
Journal (vol. vi. p. 252), also exhibit these spiral patterns. 

It is worthy of notice that I have not found any instance 
of this spiral ornament on any of the carved stone crosses of 
Wales. It occurs, however, on several of those of Scotland, 
but the only instance of its occurrence in sculpture in 
England, of which I am aware, is the font of Deerhurst 
Church (figured in Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. i., p. 65). 
Judging from the figure, and bearing in mind that this 
style of ornament was not used in MSS. in England 
after the 9th century, this may be the oldest ornamented 
_ in England. ) is th # 

he design (fig. 12, opposite p. 297), is the ifi 

onentiadas of the small compartments (about $ ofan 
inch square) in one of the grand tesselated pages in the Gospels 
of Lindisfarne, in which great variety is produced by sepa- 
rating the spiral lines in the centre of each whorl, and giving 
them various terminations, sometimes having very much the 
appearance of the head of an animal with gaping jaws. I 
believe I may safely affirm that such a design as the one 
represented in this figure is not to be found in the ornamental 
work of any ancient people except the Irish, British, and 
early Anglo-Saxons, 

The sculptures of the grand chancel arch of Tuam cathedral, 
a cast of which formed so conspicuous an ornament in the 
Dublin Exhibition, presents us with a S-like modification of 


this spiral rn, conjoined 
with the redoubled scroll pat- 
tern ; the accompanying figure, 
copied from a Petrie’s work 
eee fF (COMpared With rubbings made 
CSF) || by myself), shows sien on the 

© 4\f lower part of the capital in 
which three ribbons start from 
one centre; the middle one 
descending and joining the 
lower row of scrolls ; upon the 
sides of the capital, the plain 
redoubled scroll is represented, 
similar to that figured above, 

. 284. 

In the preceding pages I hae purposely left untouched the 
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question as to whence the early artists of these islands obtained 
the very characteristic styles of ornament here described. 
By some writers they have been considered as exclusively 
British,’ by others as Anglo-Saxon, whilst others have 
regarded them as exclusively Irish. By some* they have 
been described as Runic and Scandinavian, by some as entirely 
of Roman origin,’ and by others as Byzantine and Eastern in 
their derivation. Tempting as it is, I shall defer the conside- 
ration of this branch of the enquiry until a future occasion. 


J. 0. WESTWOOD. 


? “Britain taught Ireland « peculiar *“The whole of these devices and 


the Irish never made any progress in the mixture of Greek designs, and not of 
art of iuminaing "— Rock, Church of native, or Celtic, or Toutonle origin.” — 
our Fathers, i, pp. 275-278 Chambers, in Ecclesiologist, ix, 91, ‘Th 
enters evetren) gree Sete 
popular notion, Not a single Ranic  reasonsin port of the opinion that one 
monument occurs in Ireland, and the or more of finest of the Lrish cross, 
Ranic stones in the north of including ovo of those at Monasterboice, 
t were executed in Italy and imported into 

the lrish monuments. Ireland. Jhid, p. 99. 
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ON THE LEADING EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE EMPRESS 
MATILDA, ARISING OUT OF HER ATTEMPT TO ESTABLISH 
HERSELF ON THE THRONE OF ENGLAND. 


BY THE REY. EDWARD TURNER, M.A, RECTOR OF MARESPIELD. 


Tne leading incidents in the life of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. and mother of Henry IL., and more especially those 
arising out of the great political drama connected with it— 
her futile attempt to establish herself on the throne of 
England upon the death of her father, in opposition to the 
usurpation of her cousin Stephen,—have been very fully 

urtrayed by Hume and other historians. Still, resulting 
Seah that eventful struggle were many casualties, man 
hairbreadth escapes and disastrous consequences, to which 
this ambitious, but ill-advised and ill-fated woman, was 
doomed to submit, which are full of interest ; but which, for 
brevity’s sake, these writers were under the necessity of 
omitting, or of very shortly noticing. It is my intention to 
give, in a more enlarged and connected form, a detailed 
narrative of some of the most interesting of her exploits, 
during the period of her sojourn in this country, as they are 
to be gleaned from the Chronicles of those early times. 

Her title to the throne of England arose from the fact of 
her being the only surviving child of her father, the third 
son of the Norman invader ; who, upon the accidental and 
untimely death of his elder brother, William Rufus, while 
hunting in the New Forest, usurped the crown to the exclu- 
sion of Robert, the rightful heir, at that time engaged in 
prosecuting the Holy War in Palestine. Her only brother, 
a youth of t talent and promise, had been cut off, at the 
early age of eighteen, in an endeavour to rescue his natural 
sister, the Countess of Perche. They were returning with 
their father and a large retinue of the junior nobility, from 
France, after a successful attempt on the part of Henry, 
to restore peace to that distracted country, and had arrived 
within a short distance of the British shores, when, ambitious 
of being the first to land, the prince, at an unguarded 
moment, was led to offer a liberal reward to the crew of 
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the ship in which he and the countess were embarked, if 
they would so urge the vessel forward as to enable him to 
accomplish the object of his wishes. By this proposal they 
were induced to make the attempt ; and in doing so, ran the 
ship on a rock, and totally destroyed her. on board 
would probably have perished, had not a boat been secured 
by some of the sailors, which enabled them to rescue the 
prince, who, after the vessel had become a wreck, was the 
first object of their solicitude. He would doubtless have 
been saved, had not his attention been attracted by the cries 
of the countess, then struggling with the waves, at no 
great distance from him. This induced him to return to her 
rescue. Vain were the remonstrances of his friends to deter 
him from so hazardous an undertaking ; unavailing their 
representations of the danger. Sufficient to animate this 
heroic youth to risk anything, even his own safety, was the 
consciousness that the life of a beloved sister was in jeopardy ; 
he was quite resolved to rescue her from the jaws of death, 
or to perish in the attempt. And perish he unhappily did. 
Too fully verified were the worst anticipations of the remon- 
strants. For, floating in the sea by means of the support 
which broken pieces of the vessel rendered them, were many 
of the companions of the tender-hearted and adventurous 
prince; who, as the boat, in returning to the rescue, approached 
the countess, recklessly crowded into it; till, being unable 
longer to sustain the additional weight, it went down, and all 
on board perished. By the exertions of the sailors of one 
of the other vessels, who had observed her perilous situation, 
as well as her brother's unsuccessful endeavour to save her, 
she was taken up; but more than 140 of the younger 
sons of the leading aristocracy of England are said to have 
been drowned with prince William on this most melancholy 
occasion. His father, in whose sight this took place, was so 
overpowered both in mind and body, that, though he survived 
the shock fifteen years, he is recorded never again to have 
smiled, or to have shown his wonted cheerfulness. He died 
in a.p. 1135. Prior to his decease he appointed Matilda his 
successor, at the same time taking the prudential measure of 
calling on the nobility to swear fealty to her. Matilda was 
then the consort of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by whom she had 
a son, afterwards Henry IT. ; she had previously espoused the 
Emperor Henry V. of Germany, by whom she had no issue. 
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Decisive and satisfactory as this arrangement on the part 
of Henry was deemed by him, to her who was the principal 
object, and for whose good it was made, the precautions 
proved far otherwise. Little did Matilda profit by it. For 
no sooner had the king’s death become generally known, 
than she found herself deserted by the barons, who, to 
secure their allegiance and support, had been permitted by 
Henry to fortify their castles, thereby becoming petty 
monarchs, each in the district in which he resided; and who 
by this means, instead of being conciliated, acquired a con- 
trolling power, which they were, without difficulty, able to 
sustain. The barons, upheld by the clergy, who also had 
become a very powerful body, disregarded, for the most part, 
the appointment of Henry, and the oath which they had 
taken to support Matilda, by superseding her claim to the 
crown, and placing her cousin Stephen on the throne. This 
the imperious temper of Matilda, at that time with her 
husband in Normandy, could not brook ; availing herself, 
therefore, of an insurrection in her favour, and of great 

romises of support which had been held out by her natural 
Srvahar Robert of Gloucester, who had come to this country, 
soon after the usurpation of Stephen, for the express pu of 
supporting her cause, she came to England; and having 
disembarked at the port of Littlehampton,’ she proceeded 
direct to Arundel Castle, a distance of about three miles, 
where she took up her residence ; haying been induced to 
do so by the solicitation of her step-mother, Queen Adeliza, 
the consort of William de Albini,? Karl of Sussex, one of the 
most powerful barons of his day ; by whom she was most 
gladly received. Her first step after her arrival at Arundel, 
was openly to lay claim to the crown; and to send from 
thence messengers into the counties of England known to be 
favourable to her cause, to excite her frieuds to arouse them- 
selves in vindication of her right. 


' Most of the ancient chroniclers state of thirty miles through a country 
th to have been the place of Pesoak of vente telaes abt noid kare 
barkation. N: ttained the of her destination 


Matilda's disem Nevertheless, a a 
Tam to consider with Matthow  Fabyan and Grafton omit all notice of her 
Paris, port of Littlehampton—*ad visit to Arundel. They stnte that sho 


portum Arundel applicans” are his words went direct from Portamouth to Bristol. 
—ans the part of the coast at which sho * Gervase (x. Seript. col. 1349), allud- 
landed, With a harbour so contiguous ing to Adeliza’s connection with this 
to Arundel aa this, she would scarcely Baron, calls her © Anca vel Usore Wil- 
have been carried on to Portenouth;  lielmi comitis de Arandello,” 

which would have entailed on her w 
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At the time of Maud’s arrival, Stephen was actively 
engaged in opposing the progress of her uncle David, King 
of Scotland ; who, in defence of his niece's title to the 
throne, had raised a powerful army ; and having penetrated 
as far as Yorkshire, was committing the most barbarous 
devastations. No sooner, however, had information reached 
Stephen of the bold and unexpected step which Matilda had 
taken, and of her proceedings against him, than he abandoned 
his resistance to the incursion of David, and turned his face 
towards Arundel. Prompt and determined in all his move- 
ments, more particularly when called upon to encounter 
opposition to his designs, he had, by forced marches, brought 
up his army under the bulwarks of the castle, before his 
intentions had become known to the inmates; and con- 
sequently before preparations had been made for defence. So 
unlooked for indeed was the arrival of Stephen, that at the 
_ time all was confidence and security within the castle. The 
voice of mirth and festivity, consequent upon the visit of 
Matilda, still echoed within its walls ; the inmates assembled 
on the occasion, among whom might be reckoned many of 
the nobility and influential gentry of the country, little 
suspecting amid the entertainments which had been prepared 
for them, and to the full enjoyment of which they had given 
themselves up, that they should thus be taken by surprise. 
From revelry their attention was now turned to the considera- 
tion of the best means to be adopted for defence. Situate 
as they then were, Stephen and his army* already being 
encamped under its walls, and in possession of all the 
approaches,* to call in additional aid was manifestly impossible. 
To make the most then of their resources was all that 
appeared to be now left to them. They proceeded to arm 
and dispose their force in the best manner they could. Thus 
William de Albini, (William with the Stronghand, as he was 
usually called after the adventure which gave rise to that 
designation—the slaying of a fierce lion with his own hand) 
and his guests were enabled to hold out for a fortnight. At 
length, finding their combined strength wholly inadequate to 


3 Wid mikle folk and gude beseged single irregular street, situate on the 
her’—says Peter Langtoft, an early banks of the river Arun, then called “ the 
metrical chronicler, in speaking of Stephen ‘Tarent "—and from which this street was 
anil those with him in this sbege. i " 

* The town of Arundel at this early  ocecapying the same locality, is still known 
poriod consisted of but little more thana — by the sane namo, 
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combat the forces brought against them, and that, cca 
strength or stratagem the king must eventually prevai 
a compromise, involving the safe departure of Matilda from 
the castle, was proposed, and accepted by Stephen ; of which 
step he was led by the after course of events most sorely to 
repent, 

But though I have given this as the most probable cause 
of the cessation of hostilities, and the withdrawal of Stephen 
upon this occasion, still I am bound in fairness to state, that 
other, and far less honourable, reasons have been assigned 
for the proposal and acceptance of this compromise ; some, 
if not all, of which, may have had their weight in bringing 
it about. Of the early chroniclers who speak of this siege 
and its discontinuance, some have attributed its termination 
to a discovery, on the part of Stephen, of disaffection among 
the troops under his command. He had cause for suspecting 
that he in his army men, who, instigated by spies sent 
among them, secretly favoured the cause of the empress ;— 
and who, without difficulty, succeeded in persuading the king 
that the castle was impregnable. Others state that it wes 
brought about by a manceuvre on the part of Queen Adeliza 
who, disappointed at the number of the supporters that 
Matilda had brought over with her, amounting only to 
about 140 knights, while she had been led to expect a much 
greater force, thereby rendering her ultimate prospect of 
success very doubtful ; and finding that the provisions with 
which the castle was supplied were fast coming to an end, so 
that to hold out longer could only be accomplished at the cost 
of much personal privation, and at the peril of the noble 
castle assigned to her upon her marriage with Henry 1,5 as 
a residence in case of his death; to avoid all these impending 
dangers, she pleaded with Stephen the deference due to the 
rights of relationship and hospitality, and thereby induced 
him to give Matilda a safe passage to Bristol, the castle there 
being at that time in the hands of her brother Robert. This 
course Adeliza took treacherously and basely, as has been 
asserted,° and in violation of the rights which she professed 
so religiously to respect, urging at the same time upon the 
king, as an additional inducement for compliance on his part, 

*“ Dominus Henricus Rex, pater Mathil- settled the honour and castle of Arundel 
dis imperatricis, tenuit Rapam de Arundel, upon Queen Adeliza, as dower, is sup 


sicut eschaetum suum" (Testa de Nevill), posed not to be extant. 
The deed of grant from Henry 1, who * Holinshed, p. 51, 
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that the defences of that castle were of such nature, that her 
step-daughter would there easily fall into his hands, to be 
disposed of as might appear best to him. 

But to whatever cause the compromise between the two 
contending parties is to be attributed, Stephen not only most 
willingly consented, but faithfully performed his Es of the 
arrangement, by allowing Matilda to depart unmolested from 
Arundel to Bristol.? Here she remained but a short time ; 
having been persuaded for greater security, to betake herself 
to Gloucester, at that time in the possession of Milo, a most 
powerful baron, who had very ardently embraced her cause, 
and armed his retainers in defence of her rights. 

The intermediate acts between the opening and the closing 
scenes of this eventful drama can be but slightly noticed ; 
the annals of the times in which ass occurred giving us little 
information beyond the bare fact of their having taken place. 
All that we can gather from the Chronicles is, that during 
her residence at Gloucester, there were many skirmishes 
between the rival parties in different parts of the kingdom 
which were attended with various success ; and as one or 
other of them prevailed, many fruitless attempts were made 
to re-establish peace in the realm, which was beginning to 
suffer from the effects of this protracted struggle. At length 
an unforeseen event happened, which, by weakening the con- 
fidence of the adherents to the king, seemed at first sight to 
hold out a prospect of final success to Matilda, and of a 
termination to this civil war. In endeavouring to rescue the 
castle of Lincoln from some of the fayourers of the cause 
of Matilda, into whose hands it had fallen, Stephen was 
defeated and taken prisoner. This, with an illness which 
about the same time greatly endangered his life, incapaci- 
tated him, for a while, from farther exertion in defence of 
his crown. : 

The favourers of the empress Matilda were by no means 
backward in availing themselves of these concurrent circum- 
stances to advance by strenuous efforts her unsuccessful and 
unpromising cause ; and to obtain for her a recognition as 
queen. And for a while an horizon less clouded with 
difficulties, a path less beset by dangers presented itself to 
her view. She was proclaimed queen; and having been 


7 Holinshed says, that Stephen intrusted the removal of Matilda to Bristol to his 
brother, the Bishop of Winchester, 
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crowned shortly after, she assumed the reins of government; 
thereby not only binding her adherents more closely to her, 
but inducing many previously wavering friends to declare 
themselves in her favour, and winning over to her side 
some who had been opposed to her; the cause of Stephen 
having now become to all appearance hopeless. The effect, 
however, of the success which Matilda had thus unexpectedly 
attained, and of a feeling of apparent security which had 
been thus created, was, to make her too confident and inde- 
pendent. Elated by the fulfilment of her wishes, she could 
not help suffering her over-bearing temper to blind her 
judgment, and to bias the bent of her decisions. This 
occasioned the tide of popular favour and opinion to be 
turned against her. One of her first acts as queen led to her 
ultimate downfall. The laws established by her father were 
felt to be very severe and oppressive ; and many reluctantly 
submitted to them. A request was therefore made to her by 
the citizens of London, that she would consent to the abroga- 
tion of the laws of Henry L, and to the restoration of the mild 
code of Edward the Confessor, which they had superseded. 
These Londoners were a very powerful, and previously to her 
assuming the regal authority, a hostile body, having espoused 
from the commencement of the struggle, the cause of ace 
but were at this time disposed to side with Matilda, she 
complied with their request. By her, however, conciliation 
and favour were not to be so purchased. She considered their 
petition insulting, and therefore strenuously refused to accede 
to it. The consequence, which might be expected, at once 
arose out of this refusal. The Londoners were indignant at 
the rejection of their request, as well as at the contemptuous 
manner in which they had been treated. Incited, moreover, 
by the pope’s legate, who, though he professed to be sincere 
in his declaration of attachment to the cause of Matilda, was 
at heart a well-wisher to Stephen, they armed themselves, 
and took the field against her, and marched towards Win- 
chester, to which place Matilda had removed for the greater 
facility of receiving the homage of her subjects. A battle 
ensued between the Londoners and the army under the 
command of Robert of Gloucester, in which the former were 
victorious ; and Robert was so unfortunate as to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. This led to the release of Stephen, 
who, after much negociation and some delay, was liberated 
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from his captivity, in exchange for Robert, who, for safe 
custody, had been incarcerated in Rochester Castle. 

Stephen once more at liberty and in a condition to renew 
his hostility towards Matilda, had, in seeking the best means 
of doing so, the mortification of finding that the result of his 
captivity and confinement was the weakening of his cause by 
an alienation of the hearts of the people; while that of 
Matilda was strengthened. She had grown popular, and 
would doubtless, had she exercised a greater degree of 
prudence, have daily advanced in the affections of her 
subjects. At a loss, under circumstances so gloomy and 
discouraging, to know how to act for the best, he came to the 
resolution of summoning a parliament of the few of his 
friends who still adhered to him, to meet at Oxford, for the 
purpose of devising the readiest and most effectual means of 
recovering, if possible, the ground he had lost, and of saving 
himself and his crown. 

By the advice of his partisans thus assembled, Stephen 
again took the field, and led his forces towards Winchester, 
hoping, by a union with the discontented Londoners, to have 
sufficient strength remaining to expel Matilda from that 
place. Nor was he disappointed; for, intimation havin 
been secretly conveyed to her of the king's intentions wa 
approach, she could not for a moment doubt but that the 
determination of the cpu Londoners would be to 
comply with Stephen’s wishes. Fearing the result of the 
united efforts of the forces combined against her, she with- 
drew, as some of the chroniclers relate, from the castle before 
he reached Winchester; whilst others affirm that, in con- 
tempt of his designs, she resolutely braved the danger before 
her, remaining where she was till she was compelled, by 
want of provisions, after a protracted siege, to give way. 

Whatever might have been the constraining cause of her 
leaving the royal residence at Winchester, it is certain 
that the effect of the renewal of Stephen’s hostile intentions 
towards her was her removal to Oxford, where she took up 
her residence in the castle ; being led to do so partly by tho 
great es of this fortress, and partly by the manifest- 
tation of a kindly feeling in her favour, which the owner, as 
well as the residents in the town and university, and indeed 
the whole neighbourhood, had evinced. She is represented 
as having entered Oxford with much state ; many barons 
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accompanied her, who had promised to support and protect 
her during the absence of Robert.of Gloucester, who, 
strenuous in his exertions to serve her, and sincerely devoted 
to her cause, had proceeded to France to bring over her son, 
the young Prince Henry ; hoping that his presence might be 
the means of animating the supporters of Matilda to more 
energetic exertions in her behalf, if not of turning the stream 
of popular feeling towards her. 

At the time the Empress Maud took up her residence at 
the castle of Oxford, it was in the hands of Philip, the 
descendant of Robert D’Oiley, a Norman follower of the 
Conqueror, in whose estimation he is reported to have stood 
so high, and he is said to have been so beloved by him, 
that nothing of any importance was ever undertaken by him 
which was not first submitted to this baron for his opinion, 
and in the execution of which he was not afterwards called 
upon to take a leading part. It was as a reward for services 
thus frequently and faithfully rendered in the subjugation of 
this country to the Norman rule, that he received from his 
master all the lands ceded by the conquered Saxons in and 
around Oxford. The Chronicles of Oseney, an abbey situate 
just without the castle walls, and founded by its owner, 
state that the erection of this fortress was commenced in 
1071, and that it was finished in 1073. Allusion, however, 
must here be made, not to its foundation, but to the altera- 
tions which were made in it by its first Norman possessor, 
amounting almost to a reconstruction, to adapt it to the plan 
of a Norman castle. King, speaking of this castle, says that 
it was of Saxon origin, an assertion which will be borne out 
by a careful examination of the existing remains of the 
structure. They bear, even now, testimony to its ante- 
Norman date. It is also stated by King to have been the 
residence of Offa and Alfred. Its resemblance in all its 
main features to Arundel castle is very remarkable. The 
plans of the two are identical. In both the Norman style is 
developed ; but at Arundel, as at Oxford, it is manifestly the 
result of Norman adaptation; for, notwithstanding the 
alterations which have taken place, it bears evidence of a 
higher antiquity. Should it be asked where, in Saxon times, 
18 any mention made of Arundel or its castle, I should be 
compelled to acknowledge, in reply, my inability to point out 
any Saxon record in which allusion is made to them, or in 
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which the name occurs; for to refer to Alfred’s will would 
be to adduce authority which has been confidently called in 
question ; still the existence of a castle at Arundel, prior to 
the Norman conquest, may be deduced from the Domesday 
Survey. In its construction, too, it possesses herringbone 
masonry ; and this has been advaneed in proof of its claim 
to a Saxon origin, as well as in the castles of Castleton and 
Guilford, where the same kind of masonry is also to be ob- 
served, if not of its belonging to an antecedent age. The 
present circular keep was perhaps the only inhabited part of 
the castle at the time it was held by Robert de Belesme, son 
of Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, against the 
attacks of Henry I. in 1102, and at the siege of Stephen, 
about thirty-eight years afterwards, This keep was accessible 
both from within and without the castle area ; and was con- 
nected by a long flight of stone steps and a sallyport, with the 
great gateway,” which still remains, and which consists of a 
plain circular arch under a square tower, in which are two 
rooms, those possibly in which the Empress Maud was 
received. The walls of this keep are very substantial, varying 
in thickness from eight to ten feet; and it is farther 
strengthened by ribs and buttresses. According to Camden, 
the walls of the castle of Oxford also were of great thickness. 
It was surrounded too by a trench of considerable width and 
depth, which was filled with water from the river, which 
flowed at no great distance from it; as well as by a high 
embattled wall, constructed with towers at its different 
angles, The approach to it from the city was on the south- 
east side, where was a large bridge, over which was a 

leading through a court-yard to the principal gate of the 
castle. On the opposite, or north-west side, was another 
bridge and gateway, leading to the abbey of Oseney. Each 
of these gateways was machicolated. Close to the north- 
west bridge was a high mound, evidently constructed at the 
foundation of the castle, on which stood a lofty embattled 
tower, commanding a view of the adjacent country. Two 
other mounds, each surmounted by a tower, were subse- 
quently raised, one without, and the other within the walls of 
the castle ; one of these is probably that which still remains. 


* The keep stands on the summitof a — eighty feet on another, The steps leading 
mound thrown up above the level of the to it correspond with the thickness of the 
trench below 110 feet om one side, and connecting wall, which is about ten feet, 
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Additional security was given to this castle by an external 
structure, or watch tower, which stood on one side of it. 
This was situate without the foss, and was sufficiently 
capacious to admit of its being partitioned into many habi- 
tations. Within the walls of this castle was a chapel 
dedicated to St. George, and coeval probably with its first 
erection, to which were attached certain secular canons. * 

I have been thus circumstantial in my description of this 
castle, because here it was that Matilda had determined to 
make her last stand; because here was the closing scene of 
a struggle which for more than twelve months had agitated 
and inflamed the public mind, and involved the nation in 
much bloodshed and confusion. 

The exact time at which Matilda took up her residence 
in this castle is not known, the chroniclers themselves not 
agreeing in their opinions upon this point. Some assert 
it to have happened at the close of the year of her 
arrival in this country ; while others defer it to the year 
following. But whatever might have been the exact period 
—and from a careful examination and comparison with the 
dates of collateral events, I am disposed to fix it as hap- 
pening about Michaelmas, 1140—the castle, upon her arrival, 
was given up to her, so as to be entirely at her command, 
and one of the first defensive measures which she adopted 
was to supply it, as well as the city of Oxford, with all 
the provisions she could possibly collect; being, the 
chroniclers tell us, liberally assisted by certain clerks of 
the university, at the suggestion, it was generally sup- 
posed, of some of the bishops and other dignitaries, the 
greater part of whom were favourable to her claims ; the 
king not being a promoter of learning or religion. Maud 
also secured and fortified many of the strongholds of the 
surrounding country, and among them Woodstock, the 
favourite resort of her father, as well as many of the villages 
of the immediate neighbourhood. She also manned with 
soldiers the towers of some of the churches, and particularly 
that of Bampton church, which is stated to have been con- 
structed “with great strength and stupendous workmanship.” 
In this way did Matilda, conscious of the danger of her 
position and of Stephen's unwearied hostility, endeavour to 
provide for his obstruction and annoyance, on whichever side 
he might approach Oxford. 
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Stephen, having been informed of Matilda’s movements, 
and of the preparations at Oxford for her defence, “ aroused 
himself,” in the language of Wood, “as a man from sleep,” 
and, summoning to his assistance all the forces he could 
obtain, he proceeded at once to Cirencester, which, 
being taken by surprise, yielded without opposition to 
him ; and from thence he hastened forward, by forced 
marches, to Oxford, hoping, by an extraordinary exertion of 
his accustomed diligence and promptitude, to find the in- 
habitants equally unprepared for his approach. But in this 
he was disappointed ; for the citizens, in anticipation of his 
arrival, had not been inactive in their preparations to oppose 
him. Instead of finding the city unfortified and panic 
stricken, as he expected, he found it “tutissime munita, et 
aquis maxime profunditatis undique profluentibus inaccessa ; 
hine vallis antimuratis intentissime circeumcincta, inde inex- 
pugnabili castello et turri eminentissima pulchre et fortissime 
roborata.” These defences of the city at first astonished 
Stephen. How to pass the immense extent of water here 
alluded to, and with which the town was encircled, not a little 
perplexed him. And, in addition to this, he found the 
citizens, together with the inhabitants of the surrounding 
district, united in one body, and fully prepared to resist him, 
should he attempt to enter the city. It was not, however, in 
Stephen’s nature to yield to opposition from whatever quarter 
it might arise. He had been too accustomed to conquer 
difficulties by daring attempts, to succumb upon this occasion. 
He felt also that the empress was within his grasp ; and this 
emboldened him to persevere. In spite then of the depth of 
the inundation before him, and which lay between him and 
the city, and of the menacing threats of his opponents—in 
spite too of the clouds of arrows with which, we are told, 
they continued to annoy. him—seeking out the narrowest 
path of the flood, and boldly cheering his men, he fearlessly 
threw himself into the foaming waters, and his men following 
his example, they reached the opposite side. An adventure, 
so daring and unexpected, struck, as it could not fail to do, 
his adversaries with consternation, so that, after a slight 
skirmish, and but little opposition on the part of its defenders, 
the city fell into his hands, and, as was too frequently the 
ease with besiegers of towns at this early period, out of 
revenge for the hostility shown him, the captured city was 
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set on fire and destroyed. The havoe and slaughter which 
took place is described by the chroniclers as truly appalling. 

Having thus secured and disposed of the city, the king 
turned his attention to the reduction of the castle, hoping to 
be able to take this and the empress without further difficulty. 
But here again he was disappointed. For, after many fruit- 
less attempts to gain an entrance into it, by incessantly 
battering its walls with all the military engines then in use, 
he was compelled to abandon the attempt, and to plan how 
he might effect by stratagem that which he was unable to 
accomplish by force. Finding the bulwarks of the castle too 
strong for any power he could bring to bear upon them, he 
came to the determination of subduing the garrison by 
starvation. With this view, he so arranged his forces as to 
cut off all communication between the town and the castle, 
on the one side, and all chance of Maud’s escape on the other. 
But though thus closely blockaded, the empress was enabled 
to hold out for some weeks against all Stephen's efforts. 
Still she could not be regardless of the fact that the time was 
fast approaching when it would be no longer possible for her 
to bear up under the consequences of this last mancuvre of 
her persecutor. The siege of the castle, which was com- 
menced in September, had now extended itself far into the 
month of-December, at which time Maud was reduced to the 
mortification of finding the provisions fast coming to an end. 
Ina few days, she plainly saw, the means of subsisting in 
their present situation would have entirely failed them. 
What then, she asked herself in an agony of despair—her 
haughty, and hitherto indomitable spirit beginning at length 
to give way at the hopelessness of the prospect before her— 
what, as matters stood, was to be done? Should they give 
themselves up to Stephen, or perish under the combined 
effects of cold and hunger, which must shortly happen to 
them if they remained where they were? For, in addition 
to all the painful consequences arising from want of food 
with which they were threatened, weather intensely cold had 
set in, and they were without the means of alleviating it. 
One thing Maud had firmly resolved ; to die the miserable 
death before her, rather than to fall into the hands of the 
king. As the festive season of Christmas drew near, they 
found themselves with only two days’ provision. The 
health too of the garrison was now beginning to give way. 
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From a castle then so strictly guarded, and from such 
appalling evils as those by which they were surrounded, 
was it possible for them to escape? The idea was no sooner 
conceived by Matilda than she determined to act upon it. 
For she and her companions in distress felt that they might 
as well sacrifice their lives in the attempt, should such be 
God's will, as to perish by remaining where they were. But 
in the present position of things, how was such escape to be 
effected? Watched as all the approaches to the castle were, 
night and day, what prospect of deliverance had they? 
Many were the tedious hours consumed by the despondent 
Matilda and her companions in seeking a favourable op- 
portunity. Still none offered itself till the arrival of 
Christmas, when fortune seemed to favour their design. 
For, in addition to a severe frost which had set in—a 
frost which the chroniclers have recorded as of more than 
usual intensity and duration—a heavy fall of snow had 
taken place, and was then lying thick on the ground. 
The inmates of the castle had observed that the sentinels, 
deeming perhaps the state of the weather sufficient security 
against escape, had relaxed in their accustomed vigilance, till 
at length, regardless of their prisoners, they gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of their Christmas revels. Here was 
a combination of fortuitous circumstances not to be disre- 
garded: here a seeming opportunity of deliverance not 
to be neglected. Nor did they overlook the opportunity, 
for, dressing themselves hastily in white garments, to pass 
unobserved in the snow, and availing themselves of a time 
when, from the boisterous mirth of the soldiers, which 
reached them as if from a distance, and from which they 
were led to infer that they were no longer on guard,— 
Matilda had been too often driven to avail herself of 
artifice to save her life to permit her heart to fail her on the 
present occasion ; she had, on one emergency, effected her 
escape on a swift horse, under the cover of a pretended 
truce, granted for the sake of enabling her to perform the 
religious ceremonies of the festival of St. Cross; and, on 
another, in a coffin, being thus conveyed through a part of 
the country then in possession of Stephen, as a corpse 
on a bier: what will not the instinct of self-preservation 
prompt us to contrive and submit to !—Matilda, with her 
small band of faithful adherents, availing themselves of the 
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darkness of the night, of the absence of the watch, and of _ 
the inclemency of the weather, which, though it had been 
heretofore grievous to them, by adding materially to their 
sufferings, was now hailed as a special interposition of Pro- 
vidence to relieve them from their difficulties, lowered them- 
selves from a window into the frozen trench, unobserved by 
any save one soldier, who, overpowered partly by feelings of 
humanity, and partly by admiration of the intrepidity dis- 
played by Matilda and her companions upon this occasion, 
could not bring himself to frustrate a design so boldly con- 
ceived. Thus far favoured, then, in their hazardous under- 
taking, they were not long in quitting the castle precincts ; 
and, hastening to the nearest part of the river, which they 
were happily enabled to cross by means of the ice, they 
walked on, regardless of fatigue and suffering, to Abingdon, 
where they arrived about break of day, and where they lay 
concealed till night, when they were conveyed to Wallingford 
castle. There they remained unmolested, until Matilda, 
abandoning the hope of establishing herself on the throne, 
and yielding at last to the advice of ee friends, was able to 
effect her return to Normandy. 


NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
IN CORNWALL. 


Or the Mediaeval Architecture of Cornwall, comparativel 
little is known beyond the very cursory remarks met with 
in the County histories. This may possibly be attributed 
to two causes: the absence of facilities of communication, 
and the almost exclusive interest that its numerous crom- 
lechs, inscribed stones, and other primeval remains, have 
hitherto commanded. All writers, who have alluded to the 
subject, agree in informing us that “the Churches of 
Cornwall are mostly of the late or perpendicular order of 
Architecture.” I was therefore agreeably surprised when, in 
passing through the county, I observed so many evidences 
of the incorrectness of this statement, some of the churches 
presenting specimens of design worthy of the highest and 
most su times of English art. 

Remnants of the Norman period are rarely to be met with 
in this county, except in detached and small portions, such as 
doorways, string courses, corbels, and the like. The Church 
of St. Germans is, however, an exception worthy of note, 
presenting a nave and north aisle of purely Norman 
character, They are separated by six arches supported on 
massive cylindrical pillars, with the cushion-sha) he 50a in 
a variety of forms, the abaci are square, and the arches are 

with plain soffits. The north wall has been so 
modernised by the insertion of heterogeneous sashes that its 
ancient myers totally lost. Rea aisle was built 
according to the Exeter Registers) in the year 1261, th 
Lae of the arches and piers dividing it from the Sewite 
evidently of much earlier date. From this it would appear 
that the erection of the aisle had been contemplated, and 
begun soon after the completion of the rest of the church, 
but for some cause it was not carried on till fifty or sixty 
years later. The south wall contains one or two examples of 
early geometrical windows, and an elegant piscina of the 
same date, but the greater portion of the work is of the 15th 
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century. In this, as in most Norman buildings, the principal 
point of attraction is the west front. The doorway set in a 
kind of shallow porch, with its numerous jamb-shafts, the 
old cross and the three windows above, the perpendicular 
tower on the south, and the octagonal one of the 13th 
century on the north, present a combination rarely surpassed 
whether viewed archaeologically or artistically. There are 
one or two other remains of this time which may be noticed 
for the peculiarity of detail observable in them. Of these 
the Church of St. Cleer (a few miles from Liskeard) presents 
a good but simple specimen in its north doorway—now 
blocked up — the mouldings, especially the chevrons, are 
bold and effective ; the church itself is late in the 14th 
century, and consists of a nave with two aisles, chancel, and 
tower, 100 ft. high. Another good and rather uncommon 
example is the north doorway of the Church of Mylor, a 
small village opposite Falmouth. The Norman character of 
this building is preserved, though the windows are chiefly 
of the 15th century. The church consists of a nave and 
chancel under one roof with a continuous south aisle, north 





transept and south porch, with a small western tower rising 
from the roof of the nave. During the early part of the 
13th century very little progress was made, and throughout the 
country the builder’s hand seems to have been comparatively 
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idle. The last twenty years of that period, however, wit- 
nessed a general change in the architecture of England, 
and in Cornwall, as in every other county, new churches 
were erected, many of which more or less entire may yet be 
noticed. 

The chancel and south chapel of the Church of St. 
Austell belong to this time (c. 1290). The latter may be 
the Chantry for the endowment of which Philip Cornwallis, 
Archdeacon of Winchester, gave the Church of St. Clether.' 
The building consists of a nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, north and south chapels, south porch and tower at 
the west-end, the whole being—with the exception of the 
parts before mentioned, of the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
south side of the chantry chapel is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration ; the east window is of three trefoil-headed 
lights, the centre one higher and wider than the others. The 
interior of this portion is strikingly plain ; the arches, two in 
number, communicating with the chancel, are low, segmental, 
pointed, of two orders, chamfered, supported in the middle by 
a short cylindrical column with merely a plain chamfered 
abacus and base, and on each side by ered imposts of 
an exceedingly rude and unfinished character. 

Many other churches in this county possess portions 
corresponding with the architecture of this time, but I shall only 
draw attention to one or two examples which may appear 
especially worthy of our study and consideration. The 
first of these is the Church of St. Bartholomew Lostwithiel 
(anciently “ Lost-uuidiel”). It is a spacious building con- 
sisting of a nave with two aisles, chancel, south porch, 
and western tower: the body of the church is almost 
entirely of the 15th and 17th centuries, and presents a 
wide contrast with the bold effective elegance of the work of 
the 13th, as seen in the tower and spire—a composition as 
beautiful as it is unique. The gablets surmounting each 
side of the octagonal belfry, though of a plain character, 
produce an effect of richness unsurpassed, in my opinion, by 
any parapet however richly decorated it may be. The sides 
of the octagon are pierced by two pointed headed lights ee 
a quatrefoil in the head), divided by a kind of shaft-mullion, 
and crossed in the middle by a transom of a somewhat ornate 


' Esch 20 Edw, 1, (1291) Lysons. England. It is more than probable the 
? 1 apply this term only as regards design emanated from Normandy, 
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description, consisting of a double row of open quatrefoils of 
bar tracery. The same design appears on each face, exce 
that on the north-east side, the transom is formed by a circle 
divided into six trefoiled compartments, with a quatrefoil in 
the centre. Considerable effect is produced at the angles of 
the belfry by the introduction of a bold 
three-quarter round moulding, with a 
hollow chamfer on each side, and ter- 
minating at the top in a head of semi- 
human character. Immediately below 
the sills of the windows the diagonal 
sides of the octagon converge to form 
the square of the tower, which is 
divided into two stages, marked on the 
outside by a set-off in the wall ; the 
upper story is lighted by two small 
4 lancet windows on each side, and the 
\ lower is supported on the west side 
of by three ee of massive Hee 
FA portions. The inner doorway of the 
aa ee porch is of an early character; the 
mouldings are continuous, and the 
outer round is enriched with a double band. Near the 
church are the remains of some old buildings, known by 
the name of “the prison,” which some historians describe as 
“the Palace of the Dukes of Cornwall.” But there is now 
scarcely any doubt that they are identical with the Hall of 
Exchequer and other buildings that Edmund Ear! of Cornwall 
erected during the reign of the first Edward. The style of 
architecture agrees with that prevailing about this time, 
and the supposition is corroborated by the survey of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, 2 Edw. III, in which it is described 
as a “ great hall and prison.” The dimensions of the principal 
building, as it now stands, are 62 feet by 23 feet 6 inches 
outside the walls ; it is divided into four bays by two buttresses, 
those to the west of two stages, and those to the east of three ; 
the east wall is also flanked by buttresses of three stages. The 
old windows, with the exception of one narrow square-headed 
aperture, have been destroyed, and new ones of two lights 
with a quatrefoil in the head inserted, but whether faithful 
restorations appears doubtful. 
The history of this building assists us in coming to some 
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conclusion with regard to the church; that they were built 
nearly about the same time (1280) is evident, both from 
the masonry and architectural character, and we have strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of this from the fact that, 
prior to the Earldom of Cornwall being vested in Edmund, 
son of Earl Richard and nephew to Henry III. Lost withielwas 
a comparatively insignificant place, and it would therefore 
be highly improbable to suppose that the inhabitants of so 
small a village should erect a building of such architectural 
pretensions, as the original church* must undoubtedly 
have been. 

The Church of St. Columb Major, formerly Collegiate* (a 
rectory in the Deanery of Pyder, Hundred of Pyder), is one 
of the largest ecclesiastical buildings in the county, and may 
justly claim a high rank, not only for its size and general 
completeness, but for its Great beauty and singularity. It 
consists of a chancel’ and aisles, transepts, nave, and aisles 
north and south, porches and tower at the west end. The 
main portion of the building, viz., the walls, the arches, and 
piers of the nave and south chancel aisle, the doorways, and 
a few windows on the south side, belong to the feign of 
Edward I., and to the style or period called by some «Barly 
Decorated ” or “ Geometrical.” The east front is formed by 
the three gable ends of the chancel and its aisles, the centre 
window is “debased Perpendicular,” the windows of the 
south aisle are all of three lights, the centre light rising to 
the apex of the window arch ; these windows, though still 
retaining their original outline, have been considerably 

by injudicious “repairs ;” the jambs are recessed 
and, together with the scoinson arches aud mullions, are simply 
chamfered. This aisle is separated from the chancel by two 
early arches (supported by a pier and responds with good 
moulded capitals and bases) and communicates with the 
south transept by a segmental pointed arch. This transept 
is, perhaps, the most interesting portion of the church. It 
it supported on the exterior by buttresses of bold proportions, 
divided into three stages, and is lighted by a four-light 


* According to Dugdale, the Church was — dent in 1701. The site had been inhabited 
materially injured by an explosion of by black monks, 

per sitet and by the conduct of Essex's * Originally the Chancel projected 

ee ee prnaanpllay cane tid fc Sega 

‘ The buildings whi joined about ten making length equal to 

the church were burnt down byacci- about four-fifths of that of the nave. 
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window in the south wall, which, from its proximity to the 
ground, appears somewhat out of place ; this is owing to the 
ground having accumulated two or three feet above its 
original level. This window is the only one retaining its 
original stone work entire ; the jambs (see woodcuts) and 
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mullions, which are continuous, are remarkable for the minute 
character of the mouldings, which is still more observable 
in the caps and bases (figs, 1, and 2,) of the pillars sup- 
porting the scoinson arch (fig. 3.) the shafts themselves are of 
most uncommon character, as the accompanying illustration 
will prove. The porches in their general arrangement are 
alike, though the inner doorway 
of the south porch is of a more 
embellished character ; the arch 
mouldings, of two orders, are 
continuous, but the ball-flower 
enrichment is confined to the 
arch. |The stone lying between 
the jambs of this doorway is 
evidently antecedent to the date 
of the present structure. It 
appears to be sepulchral, the 
remains of a cross enclosed within a circle being still visible. 
The outer entrance of the porch is of two orders, with bold 
chamfers ; above the porches are ede with octagonal 
staircase turrets, communicating with the aisles by pointed 
headed doorways. The tower is lofty, but presents no other 
feature worthy of observation, if we except the ground story, 
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which (as shown in the plan) is open to the north and south, 
and has an entrance to the church eastward, and another to 
the turret in the west wall, an arrangement not frequently 
met with. The nave is divided from the aisles and transepts 
by three arches of rather wide proportions, supported on 
piers of a quatrefoil section, with good moulded capitals and 
bases (see anie, figs. 4, 5, 6,); the latter are below the 
level of the floor, but have an open space left around them, 
The arches are doubly recessed, having the quarter round in 
the place of the chamfer. There is no clerestory and the 
roofs throughout are of late date; there are the remains of 
an early wooden screen, with some traces of colour ; and 
there still exist, though in a very mutilated condition, many 
of the old seats of the 15th century. The north side of 
the church is much the same as the south, excepting the 
absence of all early windows, and the north chancel 
aisle or chapel, which is entirely of the 15th century, and 
has evidently been built on the foundations of one cor- 
responding in age and style to that on the south side. In 
the churchyard, a little to the east of the chancel, is a stone 
cross (not more than three feet one 
inch high), which may probably mark 
the resting place of a founder or bene- 
factor; one can scarcely recognise it 
as belonging to that class of memorials 
known as “ churchyard crosses.” The 
manor of St. Columb Major originally 
belonged to the priory at Bodmin, 
from which it descended to the family 
of the Arundells, in whose possession 
it continued till the begmning of the “Sans tinh" 
present century, when it was purchased 

by Thomas Rawlings, Esq., of Padstow, It is probable 
that a church, dedicated to St. Columba, existed here 
long antecedent to the present structure. The Arundell 
Chapel was built by Renfrey Arundell, who died in 1310, to 
about which time the building of the present church may be 
referred ; that the architect of the chapel was the author of 
the rest of the work, though, perhaps, under different 
employers, seems a question upon which there can be little 
doubt. The present dilapidated and altered state of the 
windows, as well as the loss of the stained glass, the screens 
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and rood loft, and the monument of Renfrey Arundell, are 
to be attributed to an accident which happened in the year 
1676; a large quantity of gunpowder belonging to the 
parish and kept in the rood loft, having ignited, was the 
cause of the ruin so much to be deplored. From the records 
formerly in the Augmentation Office, it appears that Sir John 
Arundell, in the reign of Henry VI, founded a chantry for 
five priests in a chapel called the Arundell Chapel, allowin 
the warden £6 13s. 4d, and the other four chaplains 
£5 6s. 8d. per annum. 

About three miles from St. Columb is the small village of 
Lanhern, or Mawgan in Pyder ; the church itself presents 
little to arrest the attention. The churchyard cross, how- 
ever, is an interesting and beautiful memorial of the 14th 
century. The accompanying woodcuts will explain its form 
and general character. The subject on the west side (as 
shown in fig. 1.) represents God the Father as an aged man 
enthroned, holding up a little image of the crucifix, not 
more than six and a half inches in length (see fig. 3). 
The east side is occupied by a legendary subject, in which a 
King and Queen are introduced, the latter kneeling at a 
lectern ; in front of the King is a small shaft with a moulded 
base, and the commencement of three ribs of a groined roof ; 
near this is a mutilated figure of an angel who appears to be 
holding a scroll, which, encircling the pillar, rises to the 
crown of the suppliant Queen. The other two sides (fig. 2 
represents that to the north) present figures of an abbot and 
abbess. The whole of the work is remarkable for the 
delicacy of its execution and its high degree of preserva- 
tion, though it is to be regretted that wantonness and 
curiosi ould have injured an interesting monument, 
which suffered little from the decay of time, or the 
over-zealous iconoclasts of the times of the Reformation or 
the Commonwealth. 


E. W. GODWIN, 
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EXAMPLES OF MEDLEVAL SEALS, 


The gratification expressod by many readers of the 
Journal, and the cordial acceptance, beyond our anticipations, 
which has requited our endeavours to illustrate the History 
of Medizoval Soals, present ample encouragement to resume 
a subject apparently ised as of essential value to the 
historian and the antiquary, In offering to their notice a 
fresh instalment, selected from the remarkable assemblage of 
impressions and matrices communicated during the past 
year, through the kindness of numerous friends and collectors 
of seals, we must again advert to the advantage which would 
accrue from the formation of an extensive series, in some 

ublic depository, readily accessible for general information. 

‘ew, perhaps, of those who take interest in this branch of 
antiquarian inquiry, are aware that a considerable collection 
of original matrices exists in the British Museum, or that the 
. Rawlinson Collection, preserved at Oxford, is still more 
numerous, although less rich in ce ag examples, 

Moreover, amongst other useful information recently 
brought or by Mr. Sims, in his “Handbook to the 
Library of the B tinh Museum,” is the gratifying intelligence 
that considerable materials exist in the National depository 
with which to commence the formation of a suitable collection 
of seals ; we are informed that besides the large assemblage 
of documents, chiefly in the Harleian Collection of Charters, 
with seals appended, there are about. six hundred and fifty 
original impressions detached from deeds, and described in 
the printed lists of additions for the years 1834—1845. We 
learn, moreover, that nearly two thousand sulphur impressions 
were presented by Mr. J. Doubleday, which are described by 
er atuiteag tay 2 They may be inspected in the 
reading-room, by the formality of a written ticket for each 
cast or impression, in like manner as readers obtain a MS. 
or a printed book. 
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In the depositories of public records numerous impressions 
of seals are preserved ; but these are necessarily difficult of 
access, and it were much to be desired that casts should be 
obtained for some general collection, and rendered available 
to all who might require to make use of them. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the large collections formed by the late 
Mr. Caley, chiefly from examples thus preserved in the 
Record Offices,and amounting to nearly two thousand impres- 
sions in wax and sulphur, were not secured for the public 
advantage at his death. The greater part of these collections 
is now in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s possession, at Middle Hill, but 
some portions passed into other hands: the Worcestershire 
seals, for example, are now in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the Warwickshire seals, as we believe, are 
to be found in the Staunton Collections, illustrative of the 
history of that county, and preserved at Longbridge, near 
Warwick. 

1. Leaden Bulla of Gerinus, fifteenth Custos, or Grand Master of the 
Hospitalers. It is « ed to a document in the Record Office at Malta, 
dated a.p. 1233.2 He succeeded Bertrand de Texis, who died previously 
to October, 1231, although some accounts record his death as late as 1244.4 
Gerinus appears, however, by a document dated October 26th, 1231, to have 
been Grand Master at that time.’ Pope Gregory LX., on his reconciliation 
with the Emperor Frederic II., who had obtained possession of Palestine 
by a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, sought to secure in his favour the 
influence of the Hospitalers ; Bes Gerinus su the cause of Conrad, 
son of Frederic by Yoland, daughter of John de Brienne, King of Jerusalem. 
The claim of Conrad to that title was disputed by Alix, widow of Hugh, 
King of C . Her father, Henry Count of Cham . had used 
Isabel, daughter of Amauri, King of Jerusalem ; and Ee had been farther 
confirmed in the sovereignty of Palestine by Richard Cour de Lion and his 
allies in 1192. The results of these contentions were fatal to the Christian 
cause; anarchy ensued, and Jerusalem fell into the power of the 
Mabommedans. Gerinus did not live to see the issue of the disastrous 
quarrel in which he had engaged: his name occurs as Grand Master in 
May, 1236, but he died before S ber in that year. Vertot has 
incorrectly stated that he perished with a band of Hospitalers and Templars 
in conflict with the Kharismian marauders, who ravaged Palestine and took 
Jerusalem. It was not, however, until 1244 that those hordes, expelled from 
their own “ert Sit Bo Tartars, made their descent upon the st Bessey 

The Bulla of Gerinus presents another example, hitherto, as we believe, 
unpublished, of this rare and curious kind of seal. The types are 
conformable to that of the bullm given on a previous occasion ; there occur 


x2 The Oflee relerence is, Book 6 Chronological list. of Grand Masters. 


; ars. Pliny ee 
* Statuti del Sacro Spedali di S. Giov.: * L'Art de Vérifier les Dates, tome ii., 
edit. 1818, p, 109, citing Sebastian Paoli, 
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some slight variations in design, which are shown by the annexed woodcuts, 
The obverse presents a figure of the Custos kneeling reverentially before ” 
a patriarchal cross; he bows his head with a gesture of great veneration. — 
The badge of the white cross, of the Greek form, is distinctly shown upon 
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Leaden Bulla of Gerinns, Grand Master of the Hoapitalers, 1231—1204 
From the Record Office st Malta. 


the left side of the mantle. On the reverse appears the customary repre- 
sentation of*the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with three domes very 
rudely yed, Beneath, or within the church, is a corpse, swathed in 
grave-clothes, and typifying the tomb of Our Lord. Over the body is 
5 ed a vase, similar in form to the richly ornamented glass lamps 
still to be seen in the east; at the feet ap pe .ceener oncegis over 
the corpse, and at the head is laned en Cleusk. rene: Suen: Sasi ore 
given." The legends are as follows:—Obverse, + : PRATER: GERINYS: 
custos : Reverse, + +: OSPITALIS : INERUSALEM :7 

We are indebted to Mr. A. Milward for facsimiles of this and of other 
remarkable bulle, which we hope to bring before our readers hereafter. 
They were moulded by him in gutta percha from the originals at Valetta, 
found during his researches at the Record Office. In a former volume of 
the Journal Mr. Milward invited attention to the value of the archives 
of Malta." ; 

2. Personal Seal, with a device, and the legend, * s’ ELIE viL’ WILLELMI 
PARWIxINI. The matrix is of lead, and was lately found during the repairs 
of Stock Chureh, Kent, amongst rubbish which had been brought out 
of the building. It was unluckily broken by an accidental blow of a shovel. 
This matrix supplies an example of a large class of personal seals, used 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by individuals not entitled, 

ily, to bear arms, The original type may have been the cross, 
although so modified as to present the ap of o flower or a star. 
Examples occur, not unfrequently, with four radiations, either with or 
without intervening strokes, stars, &c. ; and the cross flory is often found. 
The number of principal radiations is more commonly eight, with smaller 
intervening rays, as in the present ins see cut), but the device 
assumes a great variety of forms, occasionally resembling the heraldic 
angemme, or six-petaled flower ; whilst sometimes the radiations compose a 


* Sce the notices of two other bulle, an M, whilst the final M, as shown in 
ante, p. Lal. the woodcut, resembles an H. 
? Hin Sherusalem is formed like * Arch, Journ, vol, vil, p. 169. 
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quatrefoil, or are in form of leaves, Another favourite device on seals of this 
class and period is a branch or plant, most probably modifications of the 
fleur-de-lys, which also is of frequent occur- 
rence. The matrices a) to have been 
mostly of lead, as indicated on the wax 
by the r ess of surface, and rudeness 
of the work ; this conjecture is confirmed 
by comparing innumerable impressions at- 
tached to deeds with the existing matrices, 
which have been found in various parts of 
England,” Mr. Dashwood has given several 
examples in his ‘ Sigilla Antiqua," 
rom deeds in Norfolk, of the times of Henry 
III, and Edward L' 

These matrices of white metal are usually 
formed with a small projection on the reverse, near the upper margin of 
the disk, and erficatal for suspension. Occasionally, the reverse presenta 
an elegant folinted ornament. There are numerous examples of pointed- 
oval form, bearing the names of females, or, less commonly, of ecclesiastics. 
Seals of females often occur also, of this class, of circular form. 

Elias, son of William Parwikin, lived prebeny in the reign of Henry IIT. 
Tho name has not been traced; it may have been a nickname, in which as 
frequently found in early times, the epithet parcus is combined; the 
terminal may irene be the diminutive found in numerous * nurse-names,” 
such as Peter-kin, or Perkin, Watkin, Tomkins, &c. Our thanks are due 
to Mr. Richard Hussey for communicating this matrix. 

3. ** Privy seal, or secretum, with a device but no name. The form is 
acutely-pointed oval; in the centre is an oval intaglio, either an antique 
or copied from an antique gem. It represents a Chimara with the head 
and neck of a horse, a bearded human head forming the body, and the 
head of a ram with a tuft of feathers forming the tail: the monster stands 
on legs like a bird. The setting is of silver, engraved with care, and thus 
inscribed round the margin, + SCRIFTVM SIGNAT EQYVS MITTIT ET DEVEHIT 
ates. This monster, with somo trifling modifications, frequently occurs on 
antique gems (com Gorlmus, pars IL, nos. 316, 317, 322, 323). In 
some examples the human head is supposed to typify Socrates,* but these 
devices have been regarded as of a Gnostic character.” 

This remarkable example of the class of counterseals composed of 
antique gems in elegant silver settings, was dug up in the parish of 
Seartho, near Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and an impression was presented 
by Richard R. Caton, Esq.; dimensions, 1} in. by } in. . 

Numerous instances of the use of such gems in mediwval times might 
be cited; and ecclesiastics do not appear to have taken any exception 
even to those which record the mysticism of the heresies of Basilides and 





* See Mr. Hodson Turner's observations wood kindly presented a copy to the 
on Personal Seals, Archwol Journ. vol, Library of the Institute, 
vp 7. A curious leaden seal, found ? See Chifiletii Socrates, sive de Gem- 
near St. Asaph, is represented, Journ, mis ejus i cwlatix, where two are 
vol. vi. p. 296. It bears the name of figured ly similar to that above 
Jorverth, son of Madoc. described, 


 Engravings from ancient seals in the * See the Dissertation of Macarius on 
Muniment Room of Sir Thomas Hare, thin type of Basilidian gems, in his 
Bart. 1847, privately printed. Mr, Dash- Abraxas Proteus, Antwerp, 1657. p. 35, 
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Valentinus in the second century. The counterseal used by Roger, 
Archbishop of York, 1154, is an intaglio ting a chimera of three 
heads combined, one of them being that of Socrates, seen on the gems 
figured by Chiffict,* and regarded by the Christian prelate as typifying the 
Trinity, as would appear from the legend—carvr NosTRYM TRINITAS EST.* 

The silver setting of the secretum found at Scartho may be assigned to 
the fourteenth century. An interesting example of that period found in 
Suffolk has been represented in the Journal (vol. iii., p. 76), and some 
other matrices of the same class are there described. 

4. Seal of Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, found in 1810 
near ** the Green Man,’’ an Inn and Farm-house on Lincoln Heath, 
nine miles south of Lincoln. Its existence recently became known to 
the Rey. Edward Trollope, to whom the Institute is indebted for the 
exhibition of it at the Chichester meeting. It is a personal seal with 
heraldry : a cut of an impression is here 
given. The legend is—s'nENRIcI LaN- 
CASTRIE COMITIS DERDEYE. He was the 
only son of Henry Earl of Lancaster, in 
whom that tithe was restored in 1327 ; 
his eldest brother, Thomas Earl of Lan- 
caster, having been attaint and executed | @ 
in 1521-2. They were sons of Edmund {9 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, brother 
of Edward I. Their mother was Blanche, 
widow of Henry King of Navarre, and 
daughter of Robert Count of Artois, 
brother of Louis IX. of France. Henry of 
Lancaster was created Earl of Derby 
in 1337, and succeeded to the earldom of 
Lancaster on the death of his father in 1345; so that the seal is to be 
referred to that period. He was created Duke of Lancaster in 1351 ; and 
died in 1361 without issue male, leaving two daughters his co-heiresses. His 
military exploits in France, as Earl of Derby, were chronicled by Froissart. 
A small seal of his as Duke of Lancaster is engraved by Sandford. 

The heraldry is worthy of notice. His father, unele, and grandfather, 
when Earls of Lancaster, had borne England with a label of France ; yet, 
though he was an only son and heir-apparent to the earldom, he did not 
bear his father's coat with a label, probably because of the inconvenience of 
adding another label, but he bore England with a baton azure for a differ- 
ence. (See Roll of Arms, t. Edw. III.) The same arms had been borne by 
his father in the lifetime of his elder brother Thomas, as appears by his 
seal engraved in Sandford, and by the description of them in the Siege of 
Carlaverock. Nicolas, in his notes to that poem, says, ‘* whether he changed 
them on becoming the heir male of his house in 1321, has not been ascer- 
tained.” But of this, or at least of his having eventually changed them, 
there is no reasonable ground of doubt; for his daughters Blanche and 
Eleanor impaled England, a label of France, with their respective husbands’ 
arms, as is shown in Sandford: beside which, if he had continued to use 
the coat, it is not likely the’son would have borne the same without a differ- 
ence in the father’s life-time. The inconvenience of adding label to label 


* See his dissertation alrondy cited. 
* Engraved, Vetasta Manum., vol. i, pl. 59, 
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gave rise perhaps to another heraldic anomaly in this family some years 
after. Henry IV. was the grandson of the earl to whom this seal belonged, 
having been the only son of his daughter Blanche, the wife of John of 
Ghent, Duke of Lancaster ; yet, while he was Earl of Derby and heir- 
apparent of his father, he did not bear, with a difference, the coat armour 
of his father, viz., France and England quarterly, a label ermine ; but, 
being the heir of his mother, who had died in his childhood, he bore the 
same arms that her ancestors, Earls of Lancaster, had used, viz., England 
with a label of France. Tho wyverns, which flank the arms on this seal, 
may not be mere ornament derived from the fancy of the artist; for the 
like are found on the reverse of the seal of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, the 
uncle of this Henry of Lancaster, as given by Sandford, and on the obverse 
he is represented with a similar animal for a crest. An earlier example of 
a wyvern for a crest, though in a different attitude, occurs on the seal of 
Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, who died in 1264; and as Thomes 
Earl of Lancaster had married the heiress of Lacy, who was also the 
heiress of Robert, the elder brother of Roger de Quincy, these wyverns 
may have been derived from that family. In confirmation of this, it may 
be mentioned, that such animals are also found flanking the escutcheon of 
arms on the secretum of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, father of Alice, 
the wife of Thomas Earl of Lancaster; this secrefum is engraved in _ 
Mr. J. G. Nichols’ communication on the earldom of Lincoln published in 
the volume of the Proceedings of the Institute at Lincoln. Alice died without 
issue in 1348, and her possessions passed to Henry of Lancaster, on whom, 
in failure of her issue, they had been settled some years before. Similar 
accessories are met with on other seals, and probably most of them might 
be traced to the family of de Quincy. In consequence of the possessions 
of Alice having davoleed on Henry of Lancaster, he was created Earl of 
Lincoln in 1349 ; and from that time till his death he held the castle of 
Lincoln ; wherefore that a seal of his, which had been some time disused, 
should have been lost on Lincoln Heath, is by no means improbable. 

5. Official seal of the subsidy upon wool, 21 Edward II]. The matrix, 
which is of brass, was recently found at Brampton, in Norfolk, and it is 
now in the sion of Mr. George Jones, of Marsham, in that county. 

This seal bears an escutcheon of the arms of England and France 
(semé) quarterly: neither the name of the sovereign nor of any office? 

8 ee appears in the legend, which is as follows :— 
; . 8 SYBS: DvOR’ SOLIDOR': D’ SACCO. LANE. 









ff 1’ rosp’. Above is introduced a bearded 
M64 head in profile, and a sword before it, doubt- 
Ki ‘(3 les intended to symbolise the patron Saint 
mele) Re of the City of London, St. Paul. 
1 ayo te In the recently published part of the trans- 
SAT Vas ene actions of the Norfolk Archwological aie § 
Ws the discovery of this seal has been recorded, 


in a notice by their indefatigable secretary, 
Mr. Harrod, accompanied by the representation, 
which by his obliging permission we here 
present to our readers.’ We are not aware that any seal connected with 
the subsidy in question had previously been described. 


: x Pr T ay i * * 
Society, vol. iv, p. 237, pabtiched: hy «the Norfolk and Norwich Archwologica 
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Mr. Harrod has accurately ascertained the period when this seal was 
made, The grant of such a subsidy does not appear upon the statutes of 
the realm, but he cites the abstract of the entry on the rolls of Parliament, 
as given in Cotton's Abridgment of the Records, p. 52, by which we learn 
that at the Parliament at Westminster, on the morrow after St. Hilary, 
21 Edward III. (1348), the commons petitioned against the continuance of 
a subsidy of two shillings upon every sack of wool, and every tun of wine 
passing the seas, and sixpence upon every pound “ Defavoires.”” 7? This aid 
for keeping the realm and safe conduct of ships had been ordered (without 
assent of the commons) in a council held 21 Edward III., by Lionel, the 
king's son, who was constituted on July 1, 1345, Custos of England, and 
Lieutenant of the King during his absence in France. Those charges were 
to continue, however, only until Michaelmas, and the commons made 
complaint that they were still demanded. The king remitted them, with 
the exception of two shillings on the sack of wool, which should continue 
until Easter, (1348)." 

The original entry on the Rolls of Parliament appears of sufficient interest 
to be here given at length, in illustration of the history of this seal. The 
printed text is as follows :— 

“Item monstre la Commune, Qe come au Conseil tenuz par yostre chere 
fitz Leonel de Andwers, adonges Gardein de la terre, l’an de yostre regne 
vintisme primer, estoit assiz sanz assent de yostre Commune, sur chescan 
sac de Leine passant la meer jj.s., sur chescun Tonel de vin ij.s., sur 
chescune livre des avoirs reporteez en la terre yj.d., pur gages des Niefs 
de guerre salvant la dite terre pur Eenemys, et conduaunt les ditez 
Marchandises ; laquele charge durroit tan qe lé Seint Michel prochein 
ensuant, Ia quele charge des Leines ungore court en demande des Grantz et 
Communes de la terre: Qe pleise a vostre Seignurie la dite charge ouster 
et commander vos Lettres = Coillours de la dite charge de Sigur ceaser. 

ee eee les charges supposez par cest article sont oustez, 
sauve les deux soldz du sak q'est a durer tan ge a la Pasch’ prochein a 
venir. Et pur ce qe cestes charges furent ordeinez pur sauvement conduire 
les Marchandises apportez en Roialme, et de illoeqes mences as parties de 
outre meer, sur quele conduite grantz Mises sont faites par le Roi, qe avant 
le terme de Seint Michiel ne purroient estre levez tot au plein, il semble qe 
pur si petit temps a venir la dite Levee no deveroit este tenue trop’ po wae 
ne trop’ grevouse ; Carle passage des Leines, par cause desqueles I"Bide fut 
grante a durer tan qo le Seint Michel, fust par certeine cause en pluis 
grande partie delaiez, si qe poi en eide des Custages avantmises fut leve : 
Et pur co feut le terme purloignez.” * 


7 Mr. Harrod bas printed this “de 
savoires.” The import of the passage is 
obscure, The Lincoln's Inn MS. reads 
“des Auoirs ;” the Middle Temple MS,— 
“des avoirs.” Cotton, a8 above given, 

ints the word thus, —“ Defavoires”’ 

he ordinary signification of Avoir is— 
commodity, merchandise, effects; thus 
bulky goods were desi 
* Avoir de pois.” See Kelham, Roquefort, 
ge, vy. Averium. Mr. Halliwell in 

his Archaic Dictionary cites the lines in 


the * Sevyn Sages,” which thus describe 
the wealthy at Rome,—“Mar- 
er prnadeachive hed speeds ones 
of si ineredibl 4 
the Poa ef all kinds of merchantine 
im 

Edward IIT bad returned to Eaglind, 
Oct, 23, 1347, after the siege and eapture 
of Calaia, 

* Rolls of Parl., vol. ii, p. 166, The 
extract is printed in extenao, 
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In tho following Parliament, held at Westminster, Monday after Mid 
Lent Sunday, 22 Edward III, 1348, the Commons again petitioned that 
the subsidy on wool should cease, in accordance with the King’s concession. 
The entry upon the Rolls is as follows :-— 

“Item prie la Commune qe briefs soient faitz as Custumers des Leines 
de cesser de les deux soulz a sac ore a ceste pasch’, come feust grauntez 
a vostre drein parlement, sanz ce qe par procurement de nul certein 
Marchaunt plus longement soit continues. 

Ss Responsio.—Cesse a la Pask, come autre foitz fu accordez au darrein 

ement.”"* 

This interesting seal, as it may be supposed, was used for sealing every 
sack of wool exported, or possibly it was attached to the official permit 
of embarkation from the port of London. 

Mr. Harrod has not noticed the head which 4) og above the escutcheon, 
and the accompanying sword, as symbols of the civic patron St. Paul. 
There can be little doubt that such is their import. They may deserve 
notice as evidence, if indeed any were wanting, that the so-called dagyer 
on the dexter chief of the city arms did not originate with the gallant 
act of Sir William Walworth, in 1381, or any honourable tation 
granted by Richard Il. This fable, as it is termed by the honest old 
chronicler, Stow,’ has not indeed been wholly forgotten since his time, and 
it was perpetuated until a recent period by the inscription under the statue 
of Walworth, placed behind the Prime-warden's seat in the hall of the 
Fishmongers' Company. Walworth was a member of that company, and 
they still preserve the identical basilard with which, according to tradition, 
the valiant mayor struck Wat Tyler from his horse, An interesting 
illustration of the introduction of the sword, the symbol of the patron saint 
of London, upon seals connected with the city, is supplied by the silver 
seal of Edward I. for the Port of London, found about 1510 by the ballast- 
heavers in the bed of the Thames opposite Queenhithe, and of which a 
representation may be found in Hone’s ** Every Day Book,” under June 28. 
Around the lozenge-shaped escutcheon upon this curious seal, charged with 
the lions of England, the sword is four times repeated. This matrix has 
been presented to the British Museum by Lady Fellowes. Archwologia, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 351. The figure of St. Paul, it will be remembered, nee 
nom . fine Mayoralty Seal of London, represented in o former volume 


6. Seal of Edmund, Prior of Bilsington, Kent, a house of Canons 
ar of the Order of St. Augustine. An example of the finest design 
most skilful execution ; scarcely surpassed perhaps by any seal of the 
fourteenth century. Under an elaborate canopy of acle work is 
represented the Coronation of the Virgin: she is seated at the right hand 
of the Saviour, and raises her hands towards him in supplication. Beneath 
is a kneeling figure of the Prior. The legend is as follows: — 8'.Ba' DL. 
P'1onis, Eoo're. B'k Mantz, DR. BL'stG'toxe. The form is pointed oval. 
Dimensions—breadth 1} in., length 14 in. 
This beautiful seal may confidently be assigned to Edmund de Canter- 
bury, called by Hastéd, Edmund Roper, alias Canterbury, who appears to 


* Thid. p. 202, See also Hone's Every Diy Book, 
? Stow's Survey of Landon, ch. Ap. Feb, 26, ae — 
+ Archwol. . ti, p. 
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have succeeded Prior John de Romene, deceased 23 Edw. IIL, 1349. 
Prior Edmund resigned in 35 Edw. III, 1361. 

The recent discov of the matrix occurred in the following singular 
— Tt was fi in a cottage at Clavering, in Essex, 

when wrace me in order to increase the weight. We we aeesinn 

Hon. Richard Neville, in whose museum at Audley End this fine 

icici art has been deposited, that it was found some years since in 
cleaning out a pond at Wicken, a small hamlet between Newport and 
Clavering; and the finder applied it to the homely purpose above 
mentioned, The matrix is of brass, and in the most perfect preservation. 
Mr. Neville brought it forthwith, with his accustomed kindness, for the 
inspection of the Iatitue, at the mean on Dee. 2. 

Small privy seal, with a device but no name. It is in the form of an 
escutcheon: along the top, as if on an heraldic chief, are the words, 
FORT SV, being the French version of a favourite motto on such seals, of 
which we gave an example on a former occasion, inscribed— sym tno 
rontia.* The lower portion of the seal is occupied in the centre by the 
stem of a tree, having two branches like large leaves : on the dexter side of 
the tree is a lion rampant; on the sinister, a bird, probably a falcon, the 

wings closed, the head retrogardant.’ This is a very skilfully cut seal of 
the fourteenth century. The matrix is of brass, and it was found at 


Quarrington in Lincolnshire. Satay PSS by the Rev. Edward Trollope. 
Dimensions—breadth 1j in., iin. 
ccna nee peewee » being that used by William Lord 


appended to adocument dated 1426, He was only five years 
Stns ot the deni of Wiis, his father, in 1392. He was summoned to 
ae t from Dee, 1, 14 Henry [V., 1412, to May 23, 1 Edward IV., 
1461, He was in the retinue of H V., in the campaign of Agincourt, 
1416,7 and served again in the expeditions of 1417 and 1419. On the 
first memorable occasion he made his will, of which Dugdale gives an 
abstract.’ In 1458 he gave a manor and lands in Somerset to the Priory 
of Bath, to secure the celebration of certain services, as fully detailed by 
the same author. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John Lord Beaumont, 
and having espoused a second wife, Margaret, after her decease, died in 
2 Edward IV., 1462, leaving no male issue.” Margaret, his daughter and 
heir, married Robert, second Hungerford, and was styled, ** 
domina Botreaux.”” No mention ‘asad by Du of Anne, to whom 
the document bearing this seal relates: in 1415, however, Lord Botreaux 
had two daughters living, as appears by his bequest, in the will before 


* List of Priors of Bilsington, Mon, prove tot ehreRaet ghares See at 
Angl, new edit, vol. vii p. 492. An difficult to distinguish between those 
of the Common Seal ef Bil which are merely trivial, and such as 

is appended to the acknowledg- pattake of 8. corteln tallsinaiiie chaatietiie 


Su » Dom. Cap. Westm. Bg poset oe reaper: 
* See ante, p. 151. N. H. Nicolas, p. 374. 
* An oval matrix in the Brit Mus, oS Dopiales vol, i, 
S. Thome, fil’ Thome de Brai, presents Nicolas, Testamenta Vetuefa, p. 191. 
nearly the same design as above de- * In the deed granti lands to Bath 
scribed. The bird on this instance Saree in 1458, Lord panes 
appears to rising from the tree to th Margaret, at that time his wife, 


be 
escape from the lion : and on the ground wy ie tee che Beane It has not 
fish. The intention of been ascertained who was his secoud con- 
the fourtecuth century sort. : 
VOL, X. 3c 
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mentioned, of 10002. in money to be shared between them for their marriage 
rtions. 
ithe document, to which this interesting seal is attached, being long, and 
printed entire by nok F sre Madden, in vytlegyta ere of me 
** Collectanea Topographica enealogica, p, 249,"" we will state only 
its effect. It is a contract in English between William Lord Botreaux, and 
Sir Humfrey Stafford, Knight, for the marriage of Sir John Stafford, 
second son of Sir Humfrey, with Anne, daughter of Lord Botreaux ; and 
for a settlement by Lord Botreaux of the Manor of Radone in the county of 
Somerset, and the third part of the Manor of Mayden Newetone, and all his 
lands and tenements in Crokwey, Nattone, and Thrope, in the county of 
Dorset, on Sir John and Anne and the heirs of their bodies ; and also for 
a settlement by Lord Botreaux of the Manors of Standerwyke, Shepham, 
and Chedder, and all his lands and tenements in Chedder, in the county of 
Somerset, and the Manor of Mayden Winterbourne, in the county of Wilts, 
for the benefit of himself during his life, with liberty to commit waste, and 
after his decease for the benefit of Sir John and Anne, and the heirs of 
their bodies, and failing such issue, to go to the right heirs of Lord 
Botreaux; and also for a settlement hy Sir Humfrey Stafford of the 
Manors of Pyrtone and Lyttewode, and half the Manor of Penkerygge, and 
his other lands within the Manors of Pyrtone and Lyttewode, in ‘oe county 
of Stafford, and the Manor of Bedcote and Sturbrigge, in the county of 
Worcester, on Sir John and Anne, and the heirs of their bodies. For 
which settlements by Lord Botreaux, Sir Humfrey was to give security for 
payment to Lord Botreaux of nine hundred marks, at the times therein 
mentioned, If Sir John died while Lord Botreaux and his daughter were 
living, she was to be free **to go and resorte " to her father without any 
letting by Sir Humfrey, and was not to be constrained by him to be married 
or assured to any person, Within six weeks after the iage, Lord 
Botreaux and Sir Humfrey respectively were to deliver to the Prior of 
Bath, in two coffers, to be each locked with three different locks, all the 
charters, evidences and muniments relating to the lands and tenements 
agreed to be settled by them; which were to remain with the Prior and 
his successors for the benefit of the persons interested, according to an 
arrangement therein stated. Sir Humfrey was to find for Sir John and 
Anne all the array, apparel, and attire “ that shalle longe to thair persones 
at the day of thair mariage,” as it should seem to Sir Humfrey needful; 
and Lord Botreaux should find on that day meat, drink, and horse-meat, 
as it should seem to him needful, for Sir John and Anne and other 
that should ha: to be there at the time present, The deed is dated 16th 
of March, 4th Henry VI., 1426. There were two parts of it, and to this 
pete seal of William Lord Botreanx in red wax Sens ene 
abel. It has been preserved amongst the muniments of the Earl of Ilchester, 
at Melbury, Dorset, and was brought before the Institute through the 
kindness of the Hon. W, Fox Strangways. We are indebted to the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter for the following observations on the subject under 
consideration, ** This document is the part of the indenture which 
remained with the Staffords; one of the co-heirs of that family, Eleanor, 
was wife of Thomas Strangwishe, Bsq.; and thus it appears how the deed is 
found in the evidences of the Earl of Ilchester, In proof of this fact it may 
suffice to cite the Rolls of Parliament (vol. vi. p. 325) where it is set 
forth that the heirs of Humphrey Stafford Earl of Devonshire, who was put 
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to death at Bridgewater, 1469, were the descendants of his Aunt Alice 
Stafford ; namely Elizabeth, wife of Sir John Coleshull, and Eleanor, wife 
of Thomas Strangwishe, her daughters, and Robert Willoughby, son and 
heir of Anne another daughter. The Sir Humphrey Stafford, one of the 
contracting parties in this covenant of marriage, was the ancestor of the 
Earl of Doyon. gv took place ; but in a very short space of 
time both Sir John Stafford and Anne Botreaux, his wife, were dead. 
Sir John died on Wednesday, the feast of All Saints, 6 Henry VI., 1427, 
and his wife died at nearly the same time. This is collected from the 
account of John Gregory, of the profits of his office as Escheator, in the 
counties of Somerset and Dorset, from Nov. 12, 6 Henry VL, to Nov. 4, 
7 Henry VI. 

‘The selection of the Priory of Bath, as the place in which to deposit 
the record chests, is easily explained, by the fact, that one of the principal 
seats of Lord Botreaux was the Castle of Newton St. Loe, not far distant 
from Bath. There seems to have been much communication between the 
family and the Priory of Bath, and Lord Botreaux founded a chantry in the 
church, as may be seen in Dugdale.”’ 

The beautiful seal, of which by the permission of Mr. Strangways, we are 
enabled to give a representation, had been previously noticed by Bisshe, in 
his notes upon Upton, p. 57. From the 
engraving there given some deficiencies 
in the impression have been here carefully 
supplied. Bisshe, citing Camden, states 
that the Botreaux family had borne Arg., 
three toads Sa. This was evidently, as 
Upton observed (p. 155), an allusion to 
the name, from the old French boteraux, | 
a toad (Roquefort). ‘They subsequently 
took the bearing which appears upon this 
seal,—a griffin segreant, 

In the Roll of Arms, ¢., Richard IL, 
published by Mr. Willement, the coat of 
** Monsr. William Botrewe ” is found, and 
it is thus blazoned by the editor:—*' Argent, a griffon segreant gules, 
armed azure’! It is seareely necessary to call attention to a canting 
allusion to the name which accompanies the more recent coat of 
Botreaux upon this seal, tho buttresses quaintly introduced like supporters 
on each side of the escutcheon. The legend appears intended to be in 
English, rarely used at so early a period. S&S. T@lilliam botreaur. The 
date of the seal may probably be assigned to the close of the reign of 
Henry IV., and the tilting helm, the chapeau, mantlings and general 
design belong precisely to that time. 

9, Seal of Alexander Gordon, third Earl of Huntly, a personal seal, 
with heraldry. The matrix of soft white metal (probably pewter ?), is in the 
possession of the Duke of Richmond, and was exhibited by his Grace's 

ission in the museum formed at the meeting of the Institute in 
hichester. 

Alexander,? eldest son of George second Earl of Huntly, by Annabella, 





No, 89, p. LL. also Nisbet’s account of the Earls of 
* Douglas, Peerage, vol. ip. 645. See Huntly, 
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daughter of James I., succeeded in 1501. He took a 9 are in 
state affairs in the times of James IV., and commanded the mexclye yion 
Scottish army at Flodden, Sept. 13, 1513, He was one of the few nobles 
who escaped death or captivity on that disastrous occasion. In the minority 
of James V. he was regarded as the chief leader in the North. He died 
Jan: 16, 1523-4. The seal, now for the first time described, displays an 
eseutcheon, charged with the following arms :—Quarterly, 1, three boars’ 
heads couped, Gordon ; 2, three lions heads erased, Badenoch ; 3, three 
creseents within a double tressure flory and counter-flory, Seton ; 4, three 
cinquefoils, Fraser. Crest, on a helm with lambrequins, a steg’s head. 
sgt two greyhounds. The legend is—#’. Aleyandri. comitis. 
imbtlie. (2) 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Patrick Chalmers for the 
following information regarding seals of Alexander Gordon, in his collection 
of Scottish Seals. One of these is from a charter, in his father’s life, 
dated July 24, 1498, and it presents the same bearings which appear on 
the seal of his father (Laing’s Catalogue, No. 362), but the greyhounds 
(the su rs) are collared, On another, in Mr. Chalmers’ collection 
(Laing, No. 364), the greyhounds are not collared, but the legend differs 
from that on the seal in the Duke of Richmond’s possession. It is as 
follows :—S' Alex'ri Gordon Comitis de Huntle. This is from a charter 
dated 1521. Mr. Chalmers has also a seal, from a detached impression 
amongst the Earl of Home's muniments, which resembles that first 

a described, used in his father’s 

lifetime, but the greyhounds 

are not co and each 

has a foot in a ring attached 

to the helm, The legend is 

—S. Alexandri comitis de 
Huntlie. 

The seal here given had 
been discovered, as stated to 
his Grace when presented to 
him, in a moor in the south 
of Scotland, where, as tradi- 
tion affirmed, one of the 
Gordons was slain. The 
locality was not desoribed ; 
it is not improbable that the 
seal may have been lost on 
the retreat from the fatal 
‘ conflict ou Flodden Field, 
which is situate in Northumberland, at no great distance from the 
Sey —_ 

: of Maximilian of Burgundy; probably his personal seal, and 
used as a counterseal with his elaborate official seal described at p. 145 of 
the present volume. It is among the casts purchased by Robert A. C. 
Austen, Esq.. of Chilworth, Surrey, from Catey’s collection,* and was 
deseribed in Thorpe’s catalogiic of that collection as “No. 64 Bunauxpy,— 





3 These casts were exhibited by Mr. formed d ‘i 
Austen's kind permission in the Mueeane myo rat the meeting of the Institute 
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Seal of Maximilian de Burgundy, Admiral and Captain General of the Seas, 
to a Safe Conduct of the Emperor Charles, King of Germany, &c., 1542.’" 
This cast is numbered 64, and is doubtless the same that is so described in 
the catalogue. The official seal was said to have been affixed to o safe 
conduct in 1543. The diserepancy of date, if not due to a slip of the pen, 
may have arisen from different modes of reckoning the year, or from 
misapprehension of a regnal year. This seal is circular, and 1} in, in 
diameter, Tho subject is purely heraldic: a shield of arms with a 
helmet and crest according to the usual modern arrangement. The 
mantlings of the helmet are disposed so as to occupy nearly all the rest 
of the ground. The lower part of the ahisld is rounded after the Spanish 
fashion. There are no supporters, nor any motto or legend. The arms 
are the same which are upon the mainsail of the ship on the official 
seal, viz. quarterly I. and IV. sey: 1, Modern Burgundy ; 2, per pale 
Old Burgundy and Brabant ; 3, per i 

4 as 1; and on an ineseuteheon Flanders ; Il. and ITI, Bourbon-Montpensier: 
and over all, on an inescutcheon, is Borselle. The helmet and crest are 
also like those on the official seal. We may add that the east is of an 
entire impression, and that there are none of the insignia of the order of 
the Golden Fleece. So much was said of this Maximilian of Burgundy and 
his arms in our notice of the other seal, that it is here unnecessary to enter 
further into the subject. 

W.S. W. & A. W. 





NOTE, SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE MEMOIR BY MR. E. L. HUSSEY. 
(Ante, p. 187.) 


Sixce the publication of the memoir on the Healing by the Royal Touch, 
in which it was stated (see p, 198) that no touch-piece’ of Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, grandson of James II., is known. The fact has 
subsequently been ascertained by Mr. Hawkins, that such a ‘* medal for 
the healing’ exists, and it is probably of great rarity, no specimen being 
found in the British Museum, nor in the collection of touch-pieces in 
Mr, Hawkins’ possession. Through the kindness of William Debonnaire 
Haggard, Esq., of the Bullion Office, Bank of England, Mr. Hawkins bas 
been enabled to communicate impressions from an unique example in the 
cabinet of that gentleman. The design closely resembles that of the 
pieces struck by James III. and Henry IX. (figured ante, p. 198.) The 
diameter is precisely the same as that of the larger piece of James III. 
The obverse presents the ship, with the sails taken aback,—can . 11. 
D.G.M.B.¥?.8T. 0. 8.—Reverse, St. Michacl,—sout pro aLonta. 
The piece is of silver, and perforated near the lower 77 The date of 
this undescribed relic of the ice of Stuart is probably 1745, 46. 


* Catalogue of upwards of fifteen hun John Caley, Eeq., om sale by Thomas 
dred impressions from ancient seals, in 
wax and sulphur, collected by the late 


®riginal Documents. 


TREATY AGAINST THE TURKS, BETWEEN HENRY VIIL AND 
FRANCIS L, CONCLUDED AT CALAITS IN 1532. 


Tue document, of which a transcript is here given, supplies a hiatus in 
Rymer’s great national collection, and, in continuing the new edition of 
that valuable work, it should unquestionably take its place. The original 
is in the ion of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., to whose kindness 
the mem of the Institute were indebted for its exhibition at the 
meeting of June last, 

There is no instrument given in Rymer which has any reference to this 
treaty, now for the first time printed ; although there are, of course, many 
— relate to various sanrereraniee oceiae, iy gag eT 

© progress of the Turks in Europe had, for a period previous to 
the date of the present instrument, engaged the most pi attention of the 
Christian princes, and the English sovereigns had not been backward in 
aiding the common cause. Leagues had been entered into and subsidies 
= ; and when more direct help was required, the English princes were 
airly excused on account of the distance of the field of action ;—* cum 
tanta Turcorum a regno suo distantia in persona ire prohibeatur.”” In these 
confederacies the Head of the Church, as might be expected, took the most 
active Pius II. had personally superintended the first rendezvous of 
the i aeeie numerous and urgent were the efforts of Leo X. to persuade 
the princes of Christendom, that opposition to the fierce enemy of their 
faith should be t to all personal and political feelings. Even if 
such disputes could not be beans ag aside, were recommended to be 
forborne for a period, d whi combined course of action for the 
great object might be carried out. To this effect bulls were promulgated 
by the Pontiff, treaties were negociated, and plans devised by the faithful 
sons of the church. 

There is at the Rolls Record Office a plan, attributed to Cardinal St. 
Croix, for such a general scheme of operations. It begins,—‘* Imprimis 
inter Christianos principes pax aut fedus meatur ad quinquennium. Et 
quod ad idem quinquennium bellum Tarchis incessanter inferatur, usque ad 
eorum internictionem expulsionemque penitus ex Europa, quo capite 
infidelibus amputato relique eorum vires infirmiores et nullius aut minimi 
momenti erunt.” It proposed the formation of two armies, each of 60,000 
men; one, the northern, to operate on the Danube; the other on the 
Mediterranean. The Pope was to give the sovereigns power to raise a 
ars for or urpose, 

enry - declared his acceptance of the quinquennial truce enjoined 
by Leo X. in March, 1517, for the i a suites of poet all 
Christian princes to resist the Turks. draft of the letter, corrected 
by the king, and expressing his assent, exists in the Repository above men- 
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tioned, and it may suitably be introduced here in connexion with the 
subject under consideration, The letter is as follows :— 


Cum nuper sanctissimus dominus noster, Leo papa decimus, gregis 
dominici sibi a Deo commissi tamque bonus pastor, paternam sollicitudinem 
gerens, et tranquillitatem ac pacem omnium Christianorum principum mira 
cordis affectione desiderans, videns insuper immanissimos Turchas velut 
lupos rapaces ad dispergendas oves, et ad gregis dominici internitionem 
paratos, imminere, nisi pastoris vigilantia et diligentia a Christianorum 
invasione et ab ovili dominico arceantur et repellantur; presertim cum 
nuper eorundem Turcharum tyranni vires et potentia eo usque ecreverint, ut 
devicto Sultano cum toto Mamaluchorum exercitu tota Syria et Egypto, 
cum omnibus provinciis dicto Sultano quondam subjectis, sit potitus ; et 
nune, omni alia cura prope solutus et liber, nil aliud moliri quam Christian- 
orum cedibus et sanguine inhiare videtur. Considerans preterea que culpa 
Christianorum principum, qui inter se miserabiliter potius pugnare, quam 
dictorum Turcharum feritati resistere eosque adoriri, retroactis temporibus 
voluerunt, tot regua a Turchis et Sarracenis ante hee tempora occu; 
coinquinata et federata fuerunt, pastorali officio suo convenire putavit, ut 
Christianos principes omnes contra Turchas pugnare et susceptas injurias 
ulcisci hortaretur. Et, cum hoc commode fieri non posse idem sanetissimus 
dominus noster prospiceret, nisi prius ipsi principes Christiani inter se pacem 
habentes de communi hoste propellendo cogitarent, ac unitis animis et 
viribus gladium, quem cis divina majestas ad vindictam malorum tribuit, in 
Turchas, qui salvatorem Christum verum deum esse abnegantes legem 
evangelicam evertere atque exstirpare conantur, exercere yelint. Ac 
propterea idem sanctissimus dominus noster, habita super hoc cum sancte 
Romane eeclesie Cardinalibus matura deliberatione, Reges, principes et 
potentatus Christianos, necnon res publicas, comunitates ceterosque Christi 
fideles quinquennales treugas et inducias (ne tam necessaria at salutifera 
expeditio in Turchas aliquo impedimento differatur, sed potius debitum et 
optatum exitum consequatur) suscipere sit hortatus ; atquo easdem, anno 
Incarnationis Dominice Millesimo quingentesimo decimo septimo, sexto 
Idus Mareii, publicavit, Christianos et ceteros predictos hortans per. vicem 
misericordie Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et per passionem qua nos redemit, 
et per judicium extremum quod unusquisque secundum opera sua est 
aceepturus, et per spem vite eterne quam repromisit Deus diligentibus se, 
ut hujusmodi treugis et induciis durantibus in caritate mutua et amoris ac 
benevolencie unione persistentes ab omni prorsus abstineant offensione, ut 
tam sancte contra nephandissimos Turchas expeditioni (omni prorsus metu 
et suspitione cessantibus) intendere possint, 


But the great religious dissensions then existing materially impeded the 
execution of the best concerted schemes for opposition to the common 
enemy, and in the year 1530 the position of Christendom was one of the 
most imminent peril. Solyman the Great, who had led the Turkish 
armies victoriously against every enemy, had invaded Hun at the head 
of an immense host ; but he was at last successfully o Henry VIII. 
assisted in the general alliance entered into for that purpose. Before, 
however, the danger was really past, it was again ieocsied by the jealousies 
of the Allies, and their combinations, avowedly entered into for opposing 
the Mahommedan power, were secretly intend ager each other. 

The Emperor BF gril from his position, the natural leader of the 
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Christians in such a contest, was then very doubtful terms with the two 
leading Sovereigns of the West. The Italian possessions of Francis I., and 
his feelings and actions in respect of them, were ever a fruitful source of 
discord between him and Charles V.; while the matrimonial relations of 
Henry VIII. with a kinswoman of the Emperor, and his backwardness in 

ing out the bor involved in the title “ Defender of the Faith,” 
Fondacea a cordial understanding between them very difficult. In the year 
in which the following treaty was made, their jealousies of Charles V. had 
led Henry VIII, and Francis I. into complete accord. Though called upon, 
Francis had excused himself from assisting the emperor with money and 
arms against the Turks. Henry VIII., having created Anne Boleyn 
Marchioness of Pembroke, paid a state visit to Francis. Landing at Calais 
on the 10th of October, 1532, he advanced after a few days to meet the 
French King at gan ag and was there received with great pomp.’ Both 
had complaints to make against the Pope, who was on good terms 
with the Emperor. On 25th of October, Francis I. accompanied 
Henry to Calais, and was there entertained by him until the 30th, with 
feastings and splendid solemnities. 

The treaty which follows was the chief result of their interview, and in 
concluding it both sovereigns N scopes vindicated their Christian zeal, 
and privately took measures for political security against 4 dangerous 
neighbour.* 


Connue ainsi soit, que ce jour duy Nous, Francoys par la grace de dieu, 
Roy de France trescresticn, et Nous, Henry, par icelle mesme grace, Roy 
Dangleterre, Deffenseur de la foy, pour la deffence et conservation de 
nostro religion Crestienne et a fin de resister aux efforts et dampnees 
machinations et enterpruises du Tureg ancien ennemy commun et adversaire 
de nostre foy, ayons par certain accord et traicte signe de noz mains et 
seelle de noz grans seeaulx convenu et accorde, que le cas advenant que 
icellay Tureq se voulsist par cy apre ... ~ forcer ow... . armeee de 
retourner et courir sur en ladicte Crestienite, nous dresserons equipperons 
et mectrons sur une bonne grosse et puissante armee garnie et equippec 
+ «+. tout et quil appartient, et que pour cest effect assemblerons jusques 
au nombre de quatre vingts mil hommes dont y sura quinze mil chevaulx, 
avecques telle bende et nombre dartillerye et suicte dicelles quil est requis 
et necessaire pur larmee (?) dessusdicte. Touteffois (2) que par 
icelluy accord et traicte nest aucunement dict sessilis na declaire quel 
nombre de gentz (?) chescun de nous payera par chacun moys tant que 
latfaire durera, et quil est besoing en fere ample declaration par icclle (?) 
++». & par, o fin 7 chesoun de nous puisse entendre (?) clerement 
ce quil deura fournir (f) ; a ceste cause il a este et est convenu et accorde 
entre nous par ce present traicte, que nous, Trescrestien, souldoyrons pour 
nostre part et portion desdicts quatre vingts mil hommes, le nombre de 
cinquante troys mil. . . save wwnezee nips aps Reprint et trois 
mil pyonniers et gens dartillerye, et nous, Deffenseur de Ia foy, en 
souldoyrons le nombre de yingt sept mil, dont y aura quatre mil chevauls 


* Hall has given a curioas relation of x, p. 328. In a note (upon Hall's 
the brilliant entertainments on occasion . , referring to Le Grand) the 
of these interviews, See his Chronicle,  ¢ the treaty is correctly given, 

Rapin, under the year 1531 : 
, tome xi. p. 487, 
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et trois mil pyonniers et gens dartillerie, que est en somme to. . . . nombre 
de quatre vingt mil hommes. Et au regard de Ia despence quil faudra faire 
pour la conduicte et equippge......... sis lerie et de sa 
. Suicte (?) chescun de nous satisferra au payement de celleq . . . . sera 
equitable (2)... ee - andict voyage. Et quant a la despence 
i fauldra fere pour le faict des vivres pour la nourriture et fournissement 
(0) UOv ae enetetaters nostre dicte armee .... . semblablement est 
accorde, que . . . . de nous contribuera pour... ......-.e00- 
soldoyrons toutes les quelles choses... +. 2.52.04. et chescun 
dicelles. Et nous promettoms respectivement lun a lautre en bonne foy et 
parolles de Roys et sur noz honneurs garder et inviolablement (7)... . . 
ciwetene En tesmoing de quoy nous avons signe le present accorde de noz 
mains et faict seeller de moeion grand seale. Donne a Callaix, le vingt 
huictiesme jour Doctobre, lan de grace Mil Cinq centz trente et deux; et 
7 regne de nous Trescrestien le dixhuictiesme ; et de nos Deffendeur (2) de 
OYI0Ue vsicis 
(Signed) FRANCOYS. 


(On a small rider) —_ Par le Roy trescrestien, 


sa Out BRETON. 
(Endorsed) ificacio expensarum pro bello inferendo contra 
Tuream, de dat’ Caleti, xxviij®. Octobris. 


28 Octobr. 1532. A°. 24 8. 


An imperfect impression of the great seal of Francis I. is appended : it 
is on white wax, the counter-seal alone being in such condition that 
the design may be discerned, It is of small size, and presents an escutcheon 
ebarged with three fleurs-de-lys, ensi with a crown, and supported by 
. two kneeling angels. There is ‘no legend. This seal closely resembles 
that of Lonis XIL, the predecessor of Francis I., and possibly the same 
tuatrix may have been used. The great seal, or obverse of the i 
represented Francis enthroned under a canopy supported by two 
Representations of both seal and counter-seal may be seen in the “ Tresor 
de Glyptique, Sc¢aux des Rois et Reines de France,” pl. xv. 

It should be observed, that in printing the foregoing document, wherever 
contractions occur, the words are given in extenso. Several words, of 
which, owing to the decayed state of tlie original, tho reading could not be 
satisfactorily ascertained, are aga by a A ee bcug vente: in those 
passages of which ions are w obliterated, the parchment being 
Seacieved or defaced. These deiclontion; however, do not materially 
obscure the comprehension of the import of this remarkable Treaty. 


JOSEPH BURTT. 


vou. Xx. 3p 


Proceedings at the {Fleetinas of the Archaeological Enstitute. 


Axssvat Meetixo, 1853, 
Hetp at Cutcnesten, July 12th to 19th. 


Tue friendly invitation tendered to the Institute at the Neweastle 
Meeting, with the promise of hearty co-operation from influential friends 
in the south, had determined the selection of Chichester as the next place 
of assembly. On the afternoon of the first day, Tuesday, July 12th, the 
kit Meeting was held at the Council Chamber, which by the 
kindness of the Mayor and Corporation had been placed at the disposal 
of the Society. At the hour appointed, the Mayor, Dr. M'Carogher, 
attended by the civic insignia, the Members of Council and the Town 
Clerk, entered and conducted the President, Lord Tatvor de Matanipr, 
who was accompanied by the Lord Bishop of Chichester, Patron of the 
Meeting, to the platform. 

The Bishop of Chichester, in the absence of His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond in consequence of a recent domestic affliction, invited the noble 
President to take the chair ; he expressed in kind terms his friendly 
feclings towards the Society, and the satisfaction with which he should 
take every occasion of giving his sanction and furtherance to their 
poser or of promoting the general gratification of the Meeting. 

President having taken the chair, the assembly was addressed by the 
Mayor, who cordially ex the hearty welcome of the inhabitants, and 
more especially of the Corporation, conveyed in the following address to 
the President and Members of the Institute, which was read at his request 
by the Town Clerk. 


* We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Members of the Council of the City 
of Chichester, congratulate ourselves on having an opportunity of tendering 
to you a welcome to our City. 

** Few among our Citizens are Antiquarians, or possess Archacological 
knowledge. We trust, however, that we are not incapable of appreciating 
pursuits, and we shall rejoice in any success which may attend them. 

e sincerely hope that your visit to our City and its neighbourhood will 
not only be pleasing to you as individuals, but will also be gratifying to 
you as a scientific body. 

* At our request, our Mayor has on our behalf hereto signed his name.” 


The Hon. Rouent Curzos, Jun. (President of the Section of Antiquities), 
P the grateful acknowledgments of the Institute for the honour thus 
conferred upon them. 

Lord Tatnor, in returning the thanks of the Society to the Mayor anil 
Corporation, observed that every Member of the titute must have 
witnessed with the highest gratification the friendly welcome with which 
they had been received ; to himself it was a great pleasure to have been 
enabled to leave those pressing duties which he had feared might have 
detained him in another country, and to a ape in the meeting which 
had commenced under such agreeable auspices. In opening the proceedings 
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of a week which presented so many features of interest and instruction, 
Lord Talbot wished to invite attention to the position of Archaeological 
science, and to the true purpose of their efforts in its prosecution, as 
tending to the confirmation of historical truth, aud not leas to the improve- 
ment of taste in Art. In the course of his address, the President adverted 
to the important results which had attended the great Exhibition of 1851, 
in promoting the latter object ; and expressed his hope that the Industrial 
Exhibition in Ireland, with the display of numerous works of Art of a hi 
class, would exert an equally beneficial influence upon public taste. 
Archaeological court, in the Dublin Exhibition, the formation of which 
Lord Talbot had been chiefly instrumental in promoting, now presented to 
the antiquary a field of observation never hitherto afforded, and he hoped 
that many members of the Society would avail themselves of the opportunity 
of instituting a careful comparison between the antiquities of Ireland, and 
those already familiar to them in Great Britain or other parts of Europe. 
He wished to take this occasion of acknowledging the assistance which the 
Institute had rendered in this undertaking. Lord Talbot then read an 
extract from the minutes of the Gen Committee in Dublin, which 
conveyed the thanks of that body to the Institute and its officers in 
acknowledgment of their co-operation, and the contribution of antiquities 
for exhibition in the Archaeological court. 

The President then called upon Mr. Eowann Freemax, who read a 
Memoir on Harold II. and the History of Earl Godwin; asdverting to 
certain interesting features in the events of that period, as connected with 
the County of Sussex, in which the Society were now assembled, At the 
close of his discourse, a vote of thanks to Mr. Freeman was moved by the 
Rev, Leveson Vernon Harcourt, and seconded by Mr. Blaauw. 

The Mayor then proposed thanks to the noble President, and his motion 
having been seconded by the Rey. Canon Woods and carried by accla- 
mation, the meeting concluded, 

The Museums of the Institute were then opened ; the general collection, 
comprising a large assemblage of antiquities, connected with the County 
of Sussex, and numerous choice works of Art, from the collections of the 
Hion, Robert Curzon, the Duke of Richmond, Lady Newburgh, the Earl 
of Sheffield, Lady Elizabeth Reynell, and many Sussex Archaeologists, 
was formed in the Lecture Room of the Chichester Philosophical are 4 
and Mechanics’ Institute. A second Museum was arranged in the Guild- 
hall, specially devoted to the exhibition of the remarkable series of Foreign 
Sepulchral Brasses, collected chiefly in Flanders, Germany, and Poland, 
by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, and including numerous fine productions of this 
ni of Art, mostly unknown to English Antiquaries, Several of these 
striking memorials have been brought under the notice of readers of the 
Journal, through the kindness of Mr, Nesbitt. 

At the evening Meeting the Rev. J. L. Pert read a Memoir on the 
Architeeture of Boxgrove Priory Church ; and Mr. Epesp Snare gave 
a Dissertation on the successive styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
illustrating his subject by examples in the County of Sussex, and describing 
more especially the interesting features of the Churches of New Shoroham 
and Steyning. Mr. Sharpe had made examination of a great portion of 
the churches of the county, for the express purpose of bringing the results 
of his careful survey before the Institute on the nt occasion. 

On Wednesday, July 15, a Meeting of the Section of Antiquities was 
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held, and the Hon. Ronent Cunzos, President of the Section, opened the 
proceedings by an address, in which he invited special attention to certain 
remarkable antiquities now presented to the notice of the Society, and 
placed in their y cael more particularly those connected with subjects 
of Jewish and Christian history. This interesting address will be fully 

iven in the detailed Re now in preparation for the press. The Rev. 

Vexxos Hancount offered some remarks on the supposed vestiges 
of a British Village at Bow Hill, near Chichester, consisting of cavities and 
mounds, The Rey. F, Spvnnets read a Memoir on certain Seals of ancient 
guilds at Wisby in Gothland, and he produced impressions from the matrices 
preserved in the Museum of that town. The Rev. E. Torxen contributed 
a Memoir on the Saxon College at Bosham, in Sussex; and the Rev. 
Pair Freemax sent some observations on the supposed existence, as late 
as the reign of Charles II., of a round Church near Chichester, resembling 
those of the Templars in other parts of England. A notice was read, 
communicated by Mr. Hitis, Curator of the Chichester Museum, relati 
to the remarkable Roman inscription found in Chichester in 1723, 
commemorative of the erection of a Temple to Neptuno and Minerva, It is 
now preserved at Goodwood. 

The Chair was then taken by the Hon. W. Fox Srnaxowars, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Dean of Chichester, President of the 
Architectural Section, and Professor Wits delivered his Discourse on 
the Architectural History of the Cathedral.! In the afternoon he 
accompanied his auditors in a careful examination of the structure, and 
pointed out the peculiar features to which he had previously called 
attention. 

The Anniversary Dinner was arranged for this day, the President in the 
ehair. In the evening the Bishop of Chichester and Mrs. Gilbert received 
the Society at the Palace with most friendly welcome, and the conversazione 
which took place was rendered highly gratifying through their kindness 
and attentions. 

Thursday, July 14, had been fixed for the Annual Meeting of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society, by whose invitation the Institute visited tho 
county, and arrangements were made to render this day one of friendly 
union between the two Socicties. The Members of the Institute were 
accordingly invited to partivipate in the Proceedings of the Local Society ; 
the members of that body were conducted, on their arrival in Chichester, 
to inspect the collections formed in the Museums of the Institute; and a 
large party of both Societies proceeded to visit the Priory Church at 
Boxgrove, the remains of the ancient Mansion of Halnaker, progressing 
thence to Goodwood House. The usual anniversary proceedings of the 
Sussex Society then took place at Goodwood; and a Memoir was read 
by Mr. W. Durnranxr Coorzr, on the preservation of British and Saxon 
names of places in Sussex, and the vestiges of Saxon families still left in 
the county. The numerous company thence adjourned to the dinner provided 
in the Tennis Court, the chair being taken by the Earl of Catcnestsn. 


* Arrangements were forthwith made —moiron Bo Charech,and Mr, Sharpes 
by the learned Professor with Mr, Mason, teeture of the County of 


: Chareh 
Chichester, for the publication of this Sussex, ie in the Subscribers are 
in a quarto form, and the requested to their names to Mr, 
Yolutne, comprising also Mr. Potit’s Mo- Mason, at Chichester, 
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In the evening the Members of the Institute again assembled at the 
Council Chamber, Lord Tatsor presiding; when Mr. Buaauw read a 
communication on the tomb and curious effigy of Sir David Owen in 
Eascbourne Church, near Midhurst, a place included in the proposed 
excursion for the following day. A discourse was also delivered by Dr. 
Cottssawoon Bucce, of Noweastle, on the Bayeux Tapestry, of which he 
displayed coloured drawings, of the actual daiecsionn of the original. 
The proceedings concluded with a Memoir on the Castle of Amberley, by 
the Rev. G. Cranxsox, Vicar of Amberley, with notices of the curious 
yuesnat by Bernardi, placed there by Robert Sherborne, Bishop of 

hichester. 

Friday, July 15, was devoted to an excursion, including the Roman 
Villa and tesselated pavements at Bignor ;—Petworth House, and the 
remarkable gallery of paintings ;—the ruined mansion of the Viscounts 
Montague at Cowdray, and the Church of Easebourne Nunnery. Between 
Petworth and Cowdray a most hospitable entertainment was offered to the 
Institute by Hastan Hoxust, Esq., who invited the numerous party to his 
residence, Lodsworth House. 

On the return of the travellors a very agreeable conversazione took place, 
to which the Members of the Institute were invited by the Mayor and 
Mrs. M'Carogher, and their kind hospitalities rendered the evening one of 
general gratification. 

On Saturday, July 16, another excursion was arranged, to the Church 
of Old Shoreham, the remarkable features of which were explained by 
Mr. Suanre; the party proceeded to Pevensey, when they found a most 
able cicerone in Mr. M, A. Lowen, of Lewes, under whose direction 
extensive excavations of the site of the Roman British city, Anderida, and 
of the fortress of medimval times, had recently been made. Mr. Lower 
sete out the results of that inquiry, which are fully detailed in his 

emoir, lately published in the sixth volume of ‘* Sussex Archaeological 
Collections."". The visitors then returned to Lewes, when they were 
conducted to the ruins of the Priory and the Castle, in the keep-tower of 
which the Museum of the Sussex Society has been placed ; they examined 
the tomb of the Countess Gundrada and the curious relics found on the 
site of the Priory, which are now deposited in a sepulchral chapel 
constructed for the purpose, at Southover Church ; after which they were 
very agreeably entertained at the Assembly Rooms, on the invitation of 
some leading mombers of the Sussex Archaeological Society. The general 
gratification of the visit to Pevensey and Lewes had been most kindly 
ensured thro the excellent arrangements of the local committee, 
Mr. W. Figg, Mr. W. Harvey, and Mr. M. A. Lower. 

Monday, July 16.—The Meetings of Sections were resumed, and in that 
of Antiquities the Hon. Rowenr Curzon having taken the chair, a 
communication was read, from Professor Paituirs, of York, on some of the 
Relations of Archaeology to Physical Geography in the North of England.* 
A valuable Memoir by the Rev. Joux Mavowam, Vicar of Beweastle, was 
also received, being a survey of the “Maiden Way,” from Birdoswald on 
the Roman wall, northwards into Scotland. The Rev. H. Mironens, Vicar 
of Bosham, thon read an account of the Monastery at that place from the 
time of Wilfrid, a.p. 680, to the foundation of the College by Warlewast, 
Bishop of Exeter, a.v. 1130. 


® Printed in this volume of the Journal, ante, p. 179. 
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A Meeting of the Historical Section was also held, the Earl of Cuicnesten 
being the President of this division. Mr. M. A. Lowen read a Memoir on 
the ifistory and Antiquities of Seaford. Mr. Buaauw read some notices 
of Laughton Tower, Sussex, and of a window of decorative brick-work in 
that building, which presents a curious representation of the buckle, the 
Pelham badge. A cast was exhibited. The Rev. C. Hanpy, Vicar of 
Hayling, read a Memoir on the History of Hayling Island, and produced 
a plan of the earthwork known as ** Tunor-bury," of which he had caused 
a survey to be made, expressly for this occasion. A valuable Memoir was 
then read by Mr. Hexny L. Loxe, on the Ancient British Tribes, who 
occupied the district now forming the counties of Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
and on the Roman road from Winchester to Sarum, 

In the afternoon several members visited the Castle and Church of 
Arundel, and the fine monuments of the Fitzalans. After the evening 
service in the Cathedral, Mr. Epwanp Riostanpsox accompanied a party to 
view the most interesting monuments and examples of sculpture. At the 
evening meeting a Memoir by the Rev. Anruun Hesse was read, 
entitled —Remarks a new Theory respecting Cmsar’s invasion of 
Britain. The Rev. a hae communicated Notices of Robertsbridge 
Abbey, Sussex, illustrative of certain documents relating thereto, in the 
British Museum, The Rev. B. R. Penxiss then read some observations 
on the probable origin and different ancient names of Chichester. 

Tuesday, July 19.—At ten o'clock the Annual Meeting of Members of 
the Institute took place in the Council Chamber. The Lord Tannor de 
Matanrve in the chair. 

The Report of the Auditors for the previous year (see 173, ante) 
was submitted to the Mecting, as also the following Aanbel Sapa of the 
Central Committee, and both were unanimously adopted. 


On the recurrence of the Annus! Meeting of the Institute, it bas been 
customary that the Central Committee should present to the Society their 
Report on the advance of Archaeological science, and the proceedings of the 
Institute during the previous year. In accordance with this usage, they 
desire to express their conviction that the Society has continued to gain 

und in public opinion, and that its influence has “as beneficially exerted 

promoting the taste for historical and archacological researches, as also 
in stimulating the desire to preserve from injury all ancient national 
monuments or vestiges of the past. The Committee hail with satisfaction 
the increase sh Kicaol lontation, cdl ccken Seopeeteih antuadioaria Salen 
may be noticed, established within the past year, or in course of formation, 
With many of these Provincial Institutions ag Socicty has established 
friendly relations. In the counties of Wilts, Surrey, and Essex, the 
progress of local efforts for the extension of Archaeological science has been 
shown; in the latter county especially, the establishment of an active 
Society has been speedily followed by the formation of a Museum, a site 
having been liberally presented for the by Charles Round, Esq., of 
Birch Hall, and the buildings are sisealiy in course of construction at 
Colchester, to receive the collections bequeathed by Mr. Vint to that town. 
In Wiltshire the valuable county collections formed by Mr. Britton, his 
ponreneehionl library, drawings, prints and models, have been tendered 
for p to the county Society, which will hold its inaugural meeting 
during the next month. Arrangements have been made to secure this 
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valuable nucleus of s county Library and Museum, which will be formed 
at Devizes. 

The increasing interest and gratification with which a large namber of 
the members of your Society have constantly taken part in the Monthly 
London Meetings during the past year, has afforded a most sati 
evidence of the growing taste for the objects contemplated by the 
Institute, as also of the character of those meetings. The most 

tifying readiness has shown on all occasions by members remote 
a doo, in providing abundant supplies of information and sending 
objects of value from various quarters, to sustain the interest of these 
periodical assemblies in the Metropolis. The provision of ancient relics 
and productions of Medieval art, as also of communications, for the full 
discussion of which, time has often been insufficient, has given your Com- 
mittee ample proof of the cordial interest with which the members of the 
Institute, throughout the country, regard its proceedings. 

Your Committee has viewed, with most lively interest, the growth of the 
series of National Antiquities in the rooms at fength specially appropriated 
for that purpose in the British Museum. They have always earnestly 
desired to promote, by every influence which they could exert, the esta- 
blishment and extension of such a collection, as one of the most important 
auxiliaries to Archaeological Science. During the pe year valuable 
aceessions have been received, through the liberality of private collectors, 
which claim most honourable mention, and amongst these must specially 
be recorded the generous gift by Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., of the 
entire assemblage of antiquities found during his researcbes on Farley 
Heath, Surrey. 

In the sister kingdom, an important object has been achieved through 
the energy of our noble president. An ** Archaeological Court ” has been 
appropriated in the Great Industrial Exhibition, lately opened at Dublin, 
= the collections of the Royal Irish Academy are there placed, with ~ 
numerous contributions from private collectors, arranged as far as practi- 
cable in systematic order, the important purpose contemplated by Lord 
Talbot has been most happily realised; and many thousands of visitors 
will thus be enabled to familiarise themselves with the manufactures and 
arts of ancient times, and to examine the evidences which serve to illustrate 
the habits, manners, and customs of the early occupants of Ireland from 
the most remote period. 

Amongst numerous researches and excavations, undertaken in England 
since your last meeting, the most important and successful are those 

rosecuted—with his wonted energy and sagacity—by the Hon. Richard 
Reville, in Cambridgeshire and Essex. Besides many sites of Roman 
occupation brought to light near Audley End, Mr. Neville discovered, 
during the last winter, an extensive Saxon cemetery, nearly adjacent to 
the celebrated Bartlow Hills, and his collections illustrative of the Saxon 
period, now surpass, probably, in value and extent, any hitherto formed in 
Great Britain. A fine tesselated pavement has been uncovered at York. The 
recent excavations at Pevensey, under the direction of Mr. Mark Antony 
Lower and Mr, C. Roach Smith, have effected interesting results in throwi 
light on the construction and arrangements of the Roman latina as 
the later occupation of the site asa Medieval castle. In the North of 
England, the researches keenly prosecuted by Mr. Clayton on the line of 
the Roman wall, have clicited valuable facts, and many curious remains of 
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Senge atte: Rees ree : The talented historian of the great 
barrier, Dr. Brace, who has produced, during the past year, an 
eularged edition of his valuable work upon the DigcsithdlewtA sain 
his investigations of that interesting subject, and, with singular intelligence, 
‘brings to bear upon its elucidation every new fact by the 
excavations now in progress. It is pleasing to observe that the attention 
of the University of Glasgow has been called to his distinguished attain- 
ments as an antiquary, and to the value of his labours in connexion with 
the carly history of the North. The honorary degree of D.C.L. has been 
conferred on him by that learned body, in acknowledgment of the services 
thus rendered to archaeological science. Amongst investigations of a later 
period may be mentioned, the interesting discoveries resulting from 
the excavations at the Priory Church, Leominster, under the direction of 
Mr. Freeman. The plan of that structure was laid open to view, and an 
energetic movement having been made, in which your Society participated, 
_the threatened destruction of these remains of a curious architectural 
example was averted, and they were placed by the authorities under 
the care of the Cambrian Archaeological fact be 

A most useful institution has been establi in London, through the 
praiseworthy efforts of a Society of gentlemen interested in the improve- 
ment of architectural taste, and the encouragement of a higher degree of 
practical skill in sculpture as applied to the enrichment of structures in 
the various styles of Medieval times. The recent establishment of an 
extensive Architectural Museum, in Canon Row, chiefly of casts 
from the best authorities, presents important advantages to the student and 
the sculptor, as also to all who take interest in the theory or the practice of 
architecture. The credit of this successful achievement is chiefly due to the 
taste and energy of Mr. Gilbert Scott, a member of the Institute, by whom 
this project, so well ing of encouragement, was brought under the 
notice of the Society at one of the London Meetings of the last session. 

The painful duty again devolves upon your Committee to recall the 
losses sustained by the Society since their ing at Newcastle, and to 
make honourable mention of those valued and influential members whose 
crag Nera sectah sais ing the last my eS es. 
with regret amongst the departed, the Ven. Archdeacon o 
pier an Apa ystiges of their cause in the west ; Dr. Goldie, our 
rear cK and friendly Local Secretary at York ; Andrew Lawson, a 
of Aldborough, a distinguished antiquary, formerly a member of 
Central Committee, whose congenial tastes and earnest endeavours to 
promote the welfare i ot Society, at whose Annual Meetings he was a 
constant attendant, had long since enrolled his name amongst our most 
valued friends; Dr. Mantell also, whose name must be honoured in con- 
nexion with so many branches of science, and whose friendly encourage- 
sar lige = shown to the Institute in various Mogg eee" Po 

in requent partici n in our meetings ; ve 

Duke, well known to pur ana by his earnest perseverance in the 
elucidation of the ancient remains of Wiltshire, and one of the most 
liberal contributors to the large series of antiquities cyano in the 
Museum of the Institute at Salisbury, in 1849 ; the Dean of Peterborough, 
an early friend to our cause, and one of the first Honorary Members of 
the Central Committee ; the Rey. Thomas ler, Master of the Royal 
Grammar Sehool at Marlborough; the Rev. D. F. Markham, Canon 
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of Windsor ; and Sir John Josiah Guest, Bart. There are others associated 
with the more recent proceedings of the Institute, whose loss we lament 
also to record ; and especially the Lord Bishop of Lincoln—Patron of our 
Meeting in that city—whose kindness and liberal encouragement will long 
be remembered with grateful esteem ; Dr. Charlesworth, also, of Lincoln, 
whose obliging assistance materially contributed to our gratification on 
that occasion. With these names, more familiar to the Society at large, 
must be associated that of a distinguished Honorary Member of the 
Institute, the Chovalier Kestner, President of the Archaeological Institute 
of Rome, who took part with most cordial interest in the meeting of our 
Society at Bristol. 

Your Committee cannot close this report without adverting to the recent 
opportunity which many of your members, and other persons interested in 
archacology, have enjoyed, in the examination of the important assemblage 
of antiquities of all periods, known as the “ Fejérvéry Museum.” The 
important character of that remarkable collection was brought under the 
notice of your Committee by the Marquis of Lansdowne, accompanied by a 
request on the ah of M. Pulsky, the relative of the late distinguished 
archacologist, Gabriel Fejérvary, who had devoted his life to the selection of 
this series of examples of ancient Art, that it might be exhibited in the large 
meeting-room of your Society in London, previously to its being conveyed to 
a distant country. Your Committee readily acceded to the suggestions of 
the noble Marquis, and although the arrangement may have been attended 
with some inconvenience to your members, they feel assured that the dis- 

y of these treasures of ancient Art has afforded much gratification and 
nstruction to the numerous visitors of this collection. In conclusion, the 
Committee would recall with warm satisfaction the cheering and fraternal 
welcome which the Institute experienced at their last meeting in the North. 
They mark with pleasure the increasing cordiality on the part of the 
kindred local societies and archaeologists, in various parts of the kingdom 
successively visited by the Institute. Such friendly intercourse must prove 
advantageous to the extension of knowledge, and give furtherance to those 
objects which it is the especial purpose of the Institute to promote. 


The following lists of the members of the committee selected to retire in 
annual course, and of members of the Institute nominated to fill the 
vacancies, were then proposed, and adopted by the meeting : 

Memners srigoten To Retme:—Sir John Boileau, Bart., Vice-President; 
John Auldjo, Esq.; Edwin Guest, fer M. R. Hawkins, Esq. ; John 
Holmes, Esq; H. S. Milman, Esq. ; T. H. Wyatt, Esq. The following 
gentlemen being elected to supply the vacancies :—Sir Philip de Malpas 
Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P., Vice-President ; Edward Blore, Esq., D.O.L. 
F.S.A.; Richard R, Caton, Esq. ; the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, M.A., 
F.S.A.; Henry Porteus Oakes, Esq., M.P. ; Edmund Oldfield, Bsq., M.A., 
British Museum; Edward Smirke, Esq., Vice Warden of the Stannaries. 

The following members of the Institute were also elected Auditors for the 
year 1853 :—Frederie Ouvry, Esq., F.S.A.; George Gilbert Scott, Esq, 

Lord Tatnor then proceeded to call the attention of the members to the 
choice of the place of Meeting for 1854. Amongst various places proposed 
to the Committee, and from which friendly encouragement had been received, 
it had been considered that the University of Cambridge had the strongest 
claim the attention of the Society. It might indeed, Lord Talbot 
sae: weirs slight upon alma mater, should a longer ee be 

Vou, x. E 
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allowed to pass after the reception the Society had found at Oxford, without 
secking a welcome from the sister University, and the noble President felt 
assured that it would prove not less signally gratifying and auspicious. 

Mr. Bastxeros, Treasurer of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, desired 
to convey to the Meeting the cordial invitation of that body, with the assur- 
ance of their ready co-operation ; and he was enabled to express a similar 
feeling on the part of the loeal Architectural Society. It was well known 
that it had not been customary in either University to tender invitation on 
any such occasion, and that tho University of Cambridge had not given 
expression to their feeling, as a body, even on the occasion of the visit of 
the British Association, Mr. Babington could, however, assure the meet- 
ing, from recent communications with influential members of the vppiattl 
that the Institute would there meet with every encouragement, and a warm 
interest in their and proceedings, = 

A communication from the Town Clerk of the Borough of Cambridge 
was also read, conveying the unanimous resolution of the Mayor and Council, 
expressive of their desire to give the Institute a hearty welcome, and their 
willingness to promote its objects. The like friendly assurance was re- 
ecived from Mr. Tymms, Secretary of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, 
on the part of the noble President of that Society, the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey, and the committee, inviting the Institute to visit Bury St. Edmund's, 
in the event of a meeting being held in Cambridgeshire. 

Tt was then p and unanimously agreed that the Meeting for 1854 
should be held at Cambridge. 

The proceedings of the annual meeting of members having concluded, 
the President proceeded to the Assembly Room, and the following commu- 
nications were read :—Report on the exeavations lately made at Ciren- 
cester, illustrated by plans and drawings; by Professor F. Bockmax, 
F.G.S. A large collection of Roman relics found during these researches 
were sent for examination.—Notice of a remarkable signet ring, set with 
an intaglio, representing a sphynx-like figure with the name ia, in 
Greek characters ; by the Hon. Ricnanp Nuvitne. This curious ring had 
lately been found at Colchester.—Memoir on certain incidents arising from 
the attempt of the Empress Matilda to establish herself on the throne of 
England ; by the Rev, E. Torven,’ 

The reading of these Memoirs having terminated, Lord Tatnot observed 
that, as he had been informed, certain circumstances had recently occurred 
in connexion with the question of *‘* Treasuro-trove,"” to which he had 
urgently invited the attention of the Institute, at the Neweastle Meeting, 
and he would request Mr. Hawkins to relate the facts, which as he under- 
stood were worthy of notice.‘ Mr. Hawkins accordingly stated the following 
particulars : 

“In the course of the Inst summer a considerable number of Saxon 
pennies, of the reigns of Canute, Harthacnut, and Harold L, were 
found at Wedmore, Somerset, many of which were dispersed amongst the 
pep ag beg inhabitants. They were subsequently claimed by the Lords 
of the Treasury, by whom they were forwarded to the British Museum, As 
many 48 were required for the improvement of the national collection were 
selected, and paid for according to the average market value of such coins. 


* Printed in this volume of the Journal ; * See the at the Newcastle 
gee p. 32, 


Meeting, Archaeol. Journal, vol. ix. p, 877. 
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The amount received from the British Museum was paid over, and the coins 
not wanted by that institution were restored. The parties to whom the 
coins had been transferred, and the finder of the hoard, have expressed 
themselves much gratified by this liberal proceeding of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and it is hoped that when the circumstances become generally 
known, other discoverers may be induced to send at once to the Treasury 
such precious objects ; as they may be assured it will be more to their 
advantage to confide in the liberality of the Treasury than endeavour to 
find an uncertain and unsafe market amongst their neighbours.” 

Some interesting conversation arose upon this subject, and the desire 
was strongly expressed that some more liberal legislative provision might be 
made to meet the exigencies of the question, in accordance with the practice 
now by law established in Denmark with most advantageous results. 

The President then observed, that the business on the present oceasion 
having now come to a close, it was his agreeable duty to propose a vote of 
acknowledgment to the Patrons of the meeting, and more especially to the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, whose hospitable courtesies and friendly encou- 
ragement of the objects of the Institute claimed their warmest thanks, 

The Right Rev. Prelate acknowledged the compliment, and with much 

i expressed the gratification which he had derived from the proceed- 
ings of the week, and his sincere wishes for the prosperity of the Society. 

Lord Talbot then proposed thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Chichester, to whom the Institute had been much indebted for a most 
friendly welcome, and for many valuable facilities afforded during the course 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Manxiaxp moved the grateful acknowledgments of the Society to 
the Dean and Chapter, and especially to the Residentiary Canon, the Rev, 
George Shiffner. He alluded with much feeling to the loss the Institute 
had experienced on several occasions in being deprived of the active 

icipation of the venerable Dean, whose infirm state of health had 
obliged him to absent himself from the course of their ings, Mr. 
Mar paid a tribute to the noble exertions which during many years 
the Dean had made, with the co-operation of the Chapter, for the conserva- 
tion and restoration of his Cathedral, and adverted to those recent works 
which had enabled the Society to appreciate the beauties of that admirable 


fabrie. 

The Rey. J. L. Petrr then proposed thanks to the nobility and gentry 
of the county, whose encouragement and kindness had promoted the 
gratification of the meeting, especially to the Earl of Egmont, the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, the Bishop of Oxford, the Earl of Chichester, Mr. Haslar 
Hollist, and the distinguished members of the Provincial Society, whose 
cordial invitation had been the impulse which led the Society to visit the 
interesting district, the scene of this year's proceedings. 

Sir Stunatp Scort, Bart., pro thanks to the numerous contributors 
to the museums, especially to His Grace the Duke of Richmond, whose 
unavoidable absence had been a canse of much regret; to the Hon. Robert 
Curzon; and to the Dean and Chapter, who had entrusted for exhibition 
the precious relics discovered in the Cathedral. 

WRiacis wets aloo’ gropensd by the Rey. Canon Shiffner, to the con- 
tributors of Memoirs, especially Professor Willis, Dr. Bruce, Mr. Freeman, 
the Rev. J. L. Petit, and Mr. Sharpe ;—by the Rev. George Woods, to the 
presidents and committees of sections ;—and by the Rey, E. Hill, to the 
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- local committee, and especially to the Mayor of Chichester, their chairman ; 
—to the council of the Chichester Philosophical Society and Mechanics’ 
Institute; and to the local committee at Lewes. 

The Lord Bishop then moved the most cordial acknowl ts of the 
meeting to the President, and Lord Talbot having expressed his thanks for 
the kind feeling shown towards him by all who had taken interest in the 
proceedings now concluded, announced that the next meeting would be held 
in Cambridge, towards the close of June, in the following year. 


A few weeks previously to the commencement of the Meeting at 
Chichester a project was originated, with the kind intention of augmenting 
the objects of archacological interest presented to the Society, to make 
excavations at the tumuli above Kingly Bottom, on Bow Hill, distant about 
five miles from Chichester. His Grace the Duke of Richmond, one of the 
patrons of the Meeting, on whose estate the tumuli are situated, readily 
conceded permission, with a donation in aid of the expense incurred ; and 
the object was prosecuted with so much spirit by Mr. W. Hayley Mason, 
Mr. Butler, and other residents in Chichester, who took an interest in the 
investigation, that a sufficient sum was speedily contributed and the work 
commenced. From untoward circumstances, the undertaking, which proved 
very laborious, was not productive of those interesting results which had 
been anticipated. It was, however, highly desirable, and appropriate to 
the occasion of the visit of the Institute, that the character of those ancient 
vestiges should be carefully and scientifically investigated, and an acknow- 
ledgment of thanks is due to the spirit and liberality of those gentlemen 
by whom the object was carried out, The report by Mr. Franks, who 
kindly undertook the superintendence of the work, will be found in a 
subsequent page. (See page 361.) 

The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the following donations in 
aid of the expenses of the Mecting and the general purposes of the 
Institute:—The Lord Talbot de Malshide, President, £5; Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., £2; John Heywood Hawkins, Esq. Bignor Park, £5; 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq. £5; Alexander Nesbitt, Esq. £1; Augustus 
W. Franks, Esq. £1. 


Monthly London Meeting. 
November 4th, 1853. 
James Yates, Esq. F.R.S., in the Chair, 


Ix opening the proceedings of another session, Mr. Yates observed that 
he could not refrain from congratulating the society on the suecess which 
had attended the undertaking, originated by their noble president, and 
carried out with so much energy and good taste, in connexion with the 
recent Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, The Archaeological Court had 
been visited by many members of the Institute, who had viewed with high 
interest the remarkable assemblage of antiquities arranged under Lord 
Talbot's direction ; and in common with himself they would long remember 
with gratification the occasion thus presented to the English antiquary of 
becoming familiar with the vestiges of early times, occurring in such singular 
variety of forms in the staiae Singioes Mr. Yates remarked that the 
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opportunity thus given had proved not less advantageous, in establishing 
friendly communication with many persons of congenial tastes and pursuits, 
and he felt assured that Lord Talbot's well directed efforts in the formation 
of the collection would prove the means of calling more general attention 
to Irish antiquities, and hasten the dispersion of the obscurities by which 
they are still, in great part, surrounded, so that the vestiges of all periods 
might ere long be brought into some more scientific classification. It was 
much to be regretted that no detailed and fully illustrated description of 
the collection had been prepared, previously to its recent dispersion ; such 
a work had indeed been proposed by Mr. Fairholt, but the project was 
abandoned for want of sufficient encouragement. Mr. Yates wished, how- 
ever, to invite attention to the photographic representations of some of the 
most striking productions of early Irish Art exhibited at Dublin, executed 
with admirable skill by Mr. Philip Delamotte, who had brought them for 
the inspection of the meeting. These photographs present a remarkable 
evidence of the value of the new process of art as a means of obtaining 
faithful portraitures of very elaborate subjects: they represented the cross 
of Cong, the shrine of St. Manchan, the bell of St. Patrick, the ease or 
reliq’ enclosing St. Columba’s Psalter, and other decorated works in 
iatalier: extraordinary richness and artistic skill. It may be hoped that 
the publication of a selection of such subjects from the Irish Exhibition 
will soon be carried out by Mr. Cundall; and the Rev. Charles Graves, one of 
the ablest and most accurate of Irish archaeologists, had undertaken to 
supply the descriptive text, which would accompany the beautiful photo- 
graphic pictures prepared by Mr. Delamotte. 

Mr. Gaevittr J. Cusster communicated the following account of dis- 
coveries at Wangford and Lakenheath, Suffolk + 

‘From time to time for several years I have obtained antiquities from 
Wangford, near Brandon, in Suffolk. This place is such a mine of relies 
of past ages, that a short notice of it can scarcely fail to be interesting. 
Wangford is « small village, consisting of a few houses and a small ch 
situated in the midst of a wild and dreary tract of scantily covered sand, 
which forms part of Brandon Warren. It lies between Icklingham, a place 
famed for Saxon remains, and Lakenheath. About a quarter of a mile 
from the village of Wangford the wind has blown away the sand, to the 
depth of about two or three feet, from a space of about two acres in extent. 
The surface of the ground here is thickly strewn over with bones, as well 
of men as of sheep, deer, oxen, and swine, mixed with an immense quantity 
of Roman pottery, pieces of millstones, and fragments of iron or other 
metals, At in the ground is black, and in these en more bones 


“wen, are observable than elsewhere. For many years the inhabitants of Wang- 


have been in the habit of picking up on the surface of the sand at 
this pliice, coins, beads, pins, and other personal ornaments ; some articles 
of gold were, I am informed, discovered some years since. Most of these 
relics have been lost or dispersed, but a considerable number have been 
preserved by Mr. Eagle of Lakenheath, and by myself, Of these I proceed 
to give a brief catalogue. In the collection of that gentleman and my 
own there are 40 beads of blue glass, 19 of green glass, 6 of a bright 
yellow paste, 2 of amber, and 4 of jet. I have also $ beads of dark red 
vitreous paste, one of which, of large size, is ornamented with a double 
white wavy line. I have also a curious large agate bead, cut with a very 
large number of facets. Of this type the Rev. T. Jones, of Sporle, has 
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another specimen from the same ity. In a former volume of the 
Journal (vol. vi. p. 405) 1 communi my discovery at Wangford of a 
— disk of ish clay, and of a singular objoct of close-grained 
lack slate, su; by some antiquaries, but without much probability, 
to be a touchstone for trying metals. 1 have also a curious little piece of 
carved jet, a tly part of a necklace, and part of the drop of an ear- 
ring of jet. fragments of metal ornaments both Mr. Eagle and myself 
— Daten aie a Eagle has two, and I have one, singular 
ittle perforated ornaments for suspension ; they are of . are 
ornamented with annulets. They may have been parts of some horse- 
trappings. Mr. Eagle has also an object of resembling, only on a 
pag scale, that engraved in the Journal, ix, p. 115, a small bird 
of some white metal, and an ornament in the shape of the letter S, each 
extremity of the letter ending in an antiaats hes 5 I possess a precisely 
similar specimen. In my own collection there are seven bronze pins of 
various patterns, and six Roman fibulee—of these, two are of the common 
bow-shaped type, one is circular, and bears upon it @ star set with red 
enamel, another is cruciform, another shield-shaped, and lastly, I have one 
in the shape of a horse. Besides these I have several buckles, two of 
which are gilt, and a great variety of ornamental studs, handles, and frag- 
ments of embossed copper. Roman coins are frequently met with at Wang- 
ford, especially when s high wind has moved away the sand. Most of 
them are illegible, but 1 have specimens of the following coins of the 
Imperial series :—Salonina, 1; Claudius Gothicus, 2; Carausius, 1; Con- 
stantinus, several; Crispus, 1—this is a very perfect coin—rev. vinTVs 
gxenctrvs ; Constans ; Valentinian the First, 2. 
I have discovered at different times at Wangford nts of an oxtra- 
i variety of Roman pottery, from the coarsest kinds to the Castor 
and Samian ware. Of the latter I have a piece with the potter's mark— 
oxtso M’—and others bearing the figure of a Cupid, and of a wolf with the 
tail of a serpent, or some such monster. I have yet to mention the most 
interesting discovery. I had long noticed on the sand pointed pieces of 
flint resembling arrow-heads, but were so numerous, that I could 
hardly believe they bad been formed for such a purpose. I am, however, 
assured by Mr. es OF after a high wind he has often found among 
the sand heaps of chipped flints, containing arrow-heads in every stage of 
peer from the rudest to the most exquisitely finished specimen. 
have only once obtained an ancient British coin from Wangford ; it is 
of base silver, and is incuse; unfortunately it is in a very corroded state. 
Of numerous English mee the pragiaryher are—a penny nin 
second coi of H » cut in to form a , and a 
farthing of Edward Il. re 


ward IIT. 
“1 cannot positively ascribe any of the Wangford relics to the Saxon age ; 
an iron ead in Mr. Eagle's collection, and an iron knife in my own, 


are apparently of that date, and some of the beads strongly resemble those 
found with Anglo-Saxon remains. I have been thus particular in cnume- 
rating some of the many objects of ancient times found at Wangford, but 
an actual inspection of the place alone can give an adequate idea of the 
singular bss seh of the bare and driving sand, thus strewed with the 
remains of past ages and different races of men. I have dug in various 
parts of this singular spot, but without success ; and I do not imagine that 
excavations would repay the labour, as the wind has apparently blown 
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away the sand to as great a depth as the stratum where the bodies were 
originally deposited. 

** Not more than a mile from Wangford, in the parish of Lakenheath, is 
another locality rich in antiquities. From this place Mr. Eagle has a 
beautiful little Celtic cup, 3f inches high, in perfect preservation. Near 
this spot several rude Saxon urns of baked clay have been found. They 
were filled with burnt bones. Many of them were unfortunately reburied. 
I also heard of the discovery of some swords, but these had either been 
thrown back into the soil or lost. Lakenheath has also produced some 
unusually large black Roman urns; and from thence I have obtained a 
Roman pin, two buckles, and copper fibula, circular in form, the centre 
raised like a sort of wnbo, surrounded by six leaf-shaped projections. In 
the marshes on the other side of Lakenhesth, between that place and 
Mildenhall, many celts have been discovered. One of these I have seen— 
it is of bronze, and of a very remarkable type, being highly ornamented 
with lines and impressed annulets on cither side. A bronze celt of rather 
unusual form has likewise been found in a clay-pit within the bounds of the 
parish. It may not be irrelevant to mention, that in the peat of the fons 
near Lakenheath, immense antlers of red deer are of common occurrence ; 
the horns also, and even the heads, of the rocbuck and other animals are 
found from time to time in the same district.”’ 

Mr. Franks gave the following account of the excavation of tumuli, in 
Sussex, made during the meeting of the Institute at Chichester, and of 
which he had taken the direction :— 

“Tt had been suggested that it would be a matter of interest, if, pre- 
paratory to the meeting of the Archaeological Institute at Chichester, 
some of the barrows on the seaentoming downs were to be examined. 
Arrangements were made for this purpose, and I was requested to superin- 
tend the operations. The first barrows which it was thought desirable to 
examine were those on Bow Hill, which, from their commanding position 
and proximity to Chichester, had long been regarded with interest. These 
barrows are four in number, and are placed in a line at short intervals, 
Their relative position may be seen in the Ordnance map. Two of them 
had the appearance of being cairns partially covered with grass, while the 
other two seemed to be formed of earth. On arriving at Bow Hill, on the 
Sth of July, I found that an opening had been commenced in the second 
barrow from the east, which, t ough nting a somewhat suspicious 
sinking at the top, bore less evident marks of having been opened than the 
others. This barrow is a steep conical mound about one hundred and 
twenty feet in diameter, and surrounded by a slight trench, The , 
which was made on the south-cast side, was about seven feet in width, and 
was carried along the surface of the natural chalk. On reaching the centre 
it was enlarged to about thirteen feet. Here the earth was found to be 
somewhat disturbed, and left aa doubt that the barrow had been pre- 
viously opened by a shaft from the top. At the centre, two irregular] 
Hise cavities a cists were found to have been cut in the chalk very asin 
to each other. The contents had evidently been previously removed ; one 
small corner, however, seemed to have esesped the notices of previous 
explorers, and in that wore found burnt bones resting on burnt earth, neither 
of which had been disturbed; in the midst of them was discovered the 
smiall stone object represented by the accompanying wood-eut. Along the 
edges of the cists were remaining small particles of burnt bones and black 
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earth. The only other objects discovered in this tumulus were a horse's 
tooth, the crown of which had been cut off fiat and the surface polished, 
and a fow small fragments of rude Celtic pottery and stags’ horns discovered 
in the approach. This barrow was principally formed of soil, with a few 





Stone Relle found in » Turaulus on Bow Hill, Sussex. Orig. atze. 


irregular layers of chalk lumps. The excavation of this barrow was so far 
satisfactory, as entirely to disprove the tradition which connects these 
mounds with the defeat of the Danes by the men of Chichester in Kingly 
Bottom. The stone object mentioned above is one that has occurred fre- 
quently in the barrows of Wiltshire as well as in Ireland. They usually 
eceur in connexion with bronze ; the material being generally a 
compact red stone belonging to the old red sandstone formation, and it must 
in the present instance have been brought a considerable distance. They are 
considered by Sir Richard Colt Hoare to be whet-stones.’ It was thought 
desirable before leaving Bow Hill to examine one of the two barrows which 
appeared externally to be cairns of flint, with a view of ascertaining their 
construction, though they had evidently been previously opened. A sniall 
excavation was therefore made, when it appeared that the greater part of 
the barrow was formed of chalk, and that the flints on the surface had 
been thrown out from the centre, where some of them still remained, on 
some former exploration. In the examination of the Bow Hill barrows, 
great assistance was rendered by Mr. Mason and Mr. Butler, and some 
other gentlemen residing in Chichester and the neighbourhood took a warm 
interest in the work. 

“In consequence of the little success which had attended the operations on 
Bow Hill, it was determined to examine the more distant group of barrows 
on Monkton Down. These remarkable barrows, seven in number, are 
popularly known as the * Devil's Jumps.’ They had evidently never been 
disturbed, and consisted of fiye large and two small ones. Two of the 
former and both the latter were examined, though not with great success, 
The first opened was of about the same dimensions as those at Bow Hill, 
but more conical. It consisted chiefly of fine earth, which had been depo- 
sited on the natural soil. A cutting was made to the centre of the tumulus, 
but nothing was discovered besides a deposit of burnt bones, which appeared 
to have been placed on the natural turf, and at some distance from the 
centre. The second barrow was more remarkable in its construction. In 
the centre was discovered a deposit of burnt bones, unaccompanied by any 
vessel or ornament. Over this had been raised small mound of fine carth, 
which was covered by a thick course of flints; over this a thin layer of 
both, above that another but very thin course of flints, and the whole sur- 
mounted by earth completing the barrow. 


net mona Acetone abt 1 i, are perforated at both ends, another 
2, p. 445 Pp. 172; pl 2l,p. 182; riety has ‘oration. 
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“ The smaller mounds appeared to be mere hea of earth, and furnished 
no results. The inclemency of the weather, and great labour of moving 
such large masses of earth, prevented any further operations. Owing to 
indisposition, 1 was unable to superintend the termination of the works 
on Monkton Down. Mr. Leyland Woods, of Chilgrove, was kind enough 
to give every attention to the excavations, and to take care that no object 
of interest escaped notice.” 

It is very doubtful for what purpose the horse's tooth above noticed, as 
found near the interment, may have been intended: it might have served 
asa burnishor. It measured rather more than three inches in length, and 
Mr. Quekett, on careful comparison with specimens at the College of Sur- 
geons, considered it to be a tooth from the lower jaw of a horse of large size, 
not a small species, such as the horses of the ancient Britons are supposed 
to have been. We are indebted to the Rev. Edward Turner, Rector of 
Maresfield, for the communicatién of another horse’s tooth, perfectly polished, 
but of smaller size, which was found by flint diggers on the South Downs 
of Sussex, near his parish. The tocth of animals have been found with 
early interments in various parts of Europe, but they have usually been 

orated at one end for suspension, either as amulots or rude ornaments. 

the Museum of Bordeaux such relies exist, regarded by antiquaries as 
amulets; M, Brunet, in a recent notice of that collection, spenks of the 
burr of a deer's horn and the point of an antler so used ; and he mentions 
two teeth of the horse, perforated so as to be worn, found in burial places 
at Terre Nagre.* 

Mr. Frawxs also gave an account of a valuable Astrolabe, bearing the 
date 1342, and probably of English workmanship. It is engraved with 
Arabic numerals. He had lately noticed it in the museum formed by Mr, 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., at Liverpool; and it had been very liberally pre- 
sented by that gentleman to the British Museum. 

The ion. Ricuarp Neviwte communicated the latest results of the 
excavations now in at Wenden, near Audley End, under his diree- 
tions. A Roman villa of great extent had been discovered, and his work- 
men were engaged in tracing the walls. Some coina, a goo be ear os 
fibula, formerly silvered, and some other relics had been collected. he 
walls had been decorated internally with green and red colours, and a kind 
of trellised pattern occurred. At the site of Roman occupation is ana to 
the Bartlow tumuli, Mr. Neville had also prosecuted his invest gations : 
several skeletons were found, the heads laid to the west. Near one of them 
was a small brass coin of Constantine, and another of Tetricus. The spot 
is distant about one hundred yards from the tumuli, and may have been the 
Roman cemetery ; the constant occurrence of coins of Areadius, Honorius, 
and Theodosius, in the vicinity, prove that it was extensively inhabited 
about the times of those later Emperors. k 

Mr. Biren gave an account of some Roman remains recently brought to 
light at St. Albans, and he sent for examination numerous relics which he 
had collected during the excavations. On a visit to — in September 
last, Mr. Birch’s attention was directed to what is called the wall of Veru- 
lamium, lying just outside the church-yard of St. Michael's parish. This por- 
tion of the old city wasdoomed to be cleared away, a8 interfering with the site 
of a new school erected by Lord Verulam. A considerable part of the wall 


* Revue Archéol,, tom, x., p, 276, 
Vou. x. 3r 
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had accordingly been excavated ; Mr. Birch described its construction as 
of layers of flints grouted together with mortar, and a single layer of the 
usual flanged tiles laid horizontally throughout as a bonding course. He 
made search in vain for any fragment of tile with an inscription or 
legionary mark. The tiles are of coarse clay, apparently fo of the 
material abundant on the spot. Mr. Birch noticed a large quantity of 
bones, some apparently human, Tiles of the usual form used in construct- 
ing the piers of hypocausts had been found, measuring about 12 in. by15in., 
their thickness being 2 in. A coin of Carausius, found on the morning of 
his visit, was shown to him, It was of third brass—Oby, nur. 0. CARAVSIVS 
pp. ave. Bust laureated to right.—Rey. pax. avece. In the area, 5. P. 
Exergue, MLXx1. Peace standing, holding a sceptre anda branch. Mr. Birch 
stated that he had grounds for believing that the remains thus excavated 
formed part of a villa, and are not, according to popular tradition, portions 
of the city walls. It appears that a tesselated pavement of coarse con- 
struction had been brought to ight which, as Mr, Bireh age ayer oe 
would be preserved by the care of a neighbouring clergyman. From other 
cireumstances corroborative evidence may be drawn that a villa occupied 
the site. Portions of plaster were found, laid before the meeting by Mr. 
Birch, showing that the interior of one of the apartments had been decorated 
in fresco. The ground was red, similar to the colour commonly used in the 
houses at Pompeii, with a green border separated by a narrow white band. 
This is the usual arrangement of mural decorations in the Roman villas in 
England. The fragments of pottery appeared to be those of the ordinary 
calinary vessels of the household, and Mr. Birch noticed ao large globular 
amphora broken into many pieces, the moulded handle of a largo jug or 
amphora, a portion of a mortarium, and fragments of wares in remarkable 
variety of quality and colour, including specimens of ** Sumian,’’ and vessels 
presenting decoration on the surface, but probably manufactured in Britain 
under the Romans. Mr. Birch sent with these several other relics obtained 
on subsequent occasions, including the handle of a knife or other implement 
imp with annular ornaments, a fragment of iron, supposed to be part 
of the nave of a wheel, and numerous exawples of Roman fictile wares, 
amongst which he noticed a piece of ** Samian" marked start. a.,—pieces 
of pale red unglazed vessels similar to those commonly found in Germany 
with Roman remains ; also specimens of a manufacture like that lately dis- 
covered in the western parts of the New Forest.’ The coins found were all 
of the later times of the Empire, of third brass and much defaced. 

The Rev. Dr. Jexxins, of Hereford, communicated, through Mr. Birch, 
a notice of a singular cruciform embankment situated in an extensive wood 
called St. Margaret's Park, sbout thirteen miles south of Hereford, and 
halfa mile east of St. Margaret's Church. It is locally termed a ** Roman 
cross.” The length of the longest portion is"about 200 feet, of the trans- 
verse bank 100, the surface of the bank is regularly rounded, but brush- 
wool grows over it, and its position in a woodland tract has probably been 
the cause of its remaining unnoticed. About two years since the wood was 
felled, aud the work became more visible. Not far distant are two exeava- 
tions, traditionally called “ camps,’ or “* Roman camps,’’ The cross appears 
to be formed without any re ity in the measurements of the length of 
the limbs, of which three terminate like the cross potent, the fourth is 


* Seo Archmologia, vol, xxxv. p. 91. 
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plain.* It is difficult to form any conjecture in regard to the age or the 
purpose of this singular earthwork, which escaped the notice of Duncumbe, 
and appears to have been unknown until it arrested the attention of Dr. 
Jenkins. It may be obsefved that a cruciform earthwork, the cross being 
of the Greek form, and enclosed in a square with an opening of acceas on 
one side only, exists at Banwell, and is described by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Ancient Wilts, vol. ii., p. 43. 

The following observations were read, regarding the notices of monu- 
mental effigies at Chenies, Bucks, by Mr. Kelke (ante, p. 44), described 
as memorials of the Cheney family : 

** Referring to the interesting memoir upon this subject recently con- 
tributed to “the Archaeological Journal by the Rev. W. Hastings Kelke, 
it may remain for historical research to decide whether the effigies at 
Chenies do not belong to the De Couci family, who for several genera- 
tions were Barons de Ghisnes, in the Peerage of England, and Earls of 
Bedford. Banks, in his ‘ Baronia Anglica,' vol. i., p. 221, mentions that 
*Ingelram de Ghisnes (sometimes called de Coucy, from his being of Coue 
in France) had summons to Parliament from the 23 Edw. L, to the 1 
Edw. II." And he adds that * Edw. LI., in the twenty-first year of his 
reign, granted Ghisnes with other manors to Ingelram, Earl of Bedford, 
and t the Princess Isabel, his wife.’ The Lords of Coucy in Picardy were a 
very great and powerful family, having intermarried with the Royal houses 
both of England and Scotland. They were a branch of the Le Bruns, 
who were Lords and Counts of Poictou, La Marche, de Couci, Lusignan, 
Angouléme, &e. 

his illustrious, and indeed Royal family, for the Lusiguan Le Bruns 
for upwards of three centuries and a half filled the thrones of Jerusalem, 
Armenia, and Cyprus,—were nearly related by blood to William the Con- 
queror. And Queen Isabel, after the death of King John, became the 
wife of Hugh le Brun, Count of Poictou, La Marche, &e., by whom she 
* had several sons and daughters. Some of these settled in England, 
and were advanced by their half-brother King Henry IIL, to high honours 
and estates; William le Brun, Lord of Valence, having been made Earl 
of Pembroke, and John Le Brun, Lord Hastings. The barony of Mont- 
chensy was also one of their titles. 

Alexander II., King of Scotland, who first married the Princess Joan, _ 
daughter of John, King of England, married secondly, in 1237, Mary 
le Brun, daughter of Ingelram, Lord of ere by whom he had Alex- 
ander IIL, who married a daughter of Henry III. 

Wyntoun, in his * Cronykil,’ notices the marriage of Alexander IT. 
with Mary le Brun, and he records that this branch of the Le Brans 
affectod a royal pomp, and considered all titles as beneath their dignity, 
Their cri de guerre being as follows :— 


‘Jo ne suis Roy—ne Prince aussi, 
Je suis fe Seigneur de Couci,” 
Ingelram le Brun, who had a summons to Parliament as Baron do 
Ghianes, from the 23rd Edward I. to the 15th Edward LL, died about two 
years after the last date, leaving three sons; of these, William, the 


nie of this curious earthwork may be seen, with » more detailed account, in 
Gent, Mag,, Oct, 1853, p. 387. 
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eldest, became Lord of Coucy, and had a son, Ingelram le Brun, Lord of 
Coucy, who married Katherine, danghter to the Duke of Austria ; and 
had a son also named Ingelram, Lord of Ghisnes and Couey, who married 
the Princess Isabel, and was created by her fathor, Edward III., Earl of 
Bedford, and a Knight of the Garter. 

Miss Strickland, in her ‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ has fallen 
into the error, in noticing this marriage of the Princess Isabel with 
Ingelram, Lord of Coucy, to style him Ingelram de Courey. Burke also 
makes the same mistake in the introductory portion of his Peerage and 
Baronetage, entitled the * Royal Chronicler. 

The Rev. W. Hastings Kelke, being a descendant, possibly, of the 
Tlastings line of the family of Le Bran, may, with these notices before him, 

rhaps be able to ascertain to whom the monumental effigies at Chenies 
Come: Sir John Cheney (son of John Cheney, of Shurland, in the Isle of 
Sheppy) was, in reward for his services at the battle of Bosworth, created 
a Baron by Henry VII.; but, dying without issue, his barony became 
extinct. Henry Cheney, son of Thomas Cheney (nephew of the former 
Baron) by Anne, his second wife, daughter and co-heir of Sir John 
Broughton of Todington, in the county of Bedford, was summoned to 
Parliament from the L4th to the 31st of Queen Elizabeth, but dying 2. p. 
the title also became extinct. The wife of this peer was Janc, daughter 
of Thomas, Lord Wentworth, and to her his estates passed on his decease, 
and were inherited by her relatives. These peers took their title from 
their surname, not from Chenies in Bucks ( * Montchensy,’ perha 
of the 12th century) ; and to the ancient lords of that barony, prays 
these monumental remains may be traced. 

It may be further mentioned that the arms of William de Valence, son 
of Hugh le Brun, Earl of March, and half-brother by his mother, Isabel 
d'Angouléme, to Henry IIL., were * Barry, argent and azure, an orle of 
martlets gules," The second bar is charged with four of these birds; 
which appears to accord with the arms upon the monument at Chenies. 
He came to England in 1247, and soon after his arrival was knighted with 
great solemnity at Westminster. He married Joane, daughter, and even- 
tually heir, of Warine Lord Montchenay, by Joane his wifo, sister and 
co-heir of Anselm Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. In the 34th Henry IIL, 
he was at the Holy wars, and was then Earl of Pembroke, He was slain 
at Bayonne, in tho wars with France, in the year 1296, He had three 
sons, and three daughters—Anne, who married Hugh de Baliol, Isabel, who 
married her cousin John le Brun Lord Hastings, and Joane, who married 
John Comyn Lord of Badenoch. Alice le Brun, sister to William Earl of 
Pembroke, married John Earl of Warren, Surrey, and Sussex, 

In this way several .of the greatest families in England and Scotland 
trace their lineage to the Le Bruns, Counts of Poictou, Lusignan, de Couci, 
La Marche, &c. But several of the same family and blood had a footing 
in these kingdoms at a much earlier date. William (le Brun) of Poictou, 
an elegant author, was chaplain to William the Conqueror, Queen 
Eleanor, the wife of Henry I1., was the daughter ond heiress of 
William IV. of the name, Count of Poictou, and Duke of Aquitaine, by 
his wife Jane, daughter (according to some writers) of the King of Scots. 
David I. of Scotland espoused Matilda, daughter of Waldeoif Earl of 
Northumberland, by Judith niece of William the Conqueror; who, as above 
shown, was nearly related by blood with the Le Bruns of Poictou. This 
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* Prince, during the srewre of fas brother, King Alexander I., made an 
inquisition respecting the Chure ious of the See of G in the 
1116, and upon that jctamoak oa. of the oldest now ane Seot- 
and, stand (amongst others) the names of the Countess Matilda, Henry de 
Perey, and Walterus le Bran, ancestor of the Brouns, Barons of Colstoun 
and Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia, 

From this stock sprang also Sir William Je Brun, who witnessed a 
charter of Hervey de Montmorency to the Abbey of Dunbrothy in Wexford, 
immediately after the conquest of Ireland in 1170, and was ancestor of the 
Irish Lords Oraumore and Browne. Of this great name and race of Le Brun 
in the United Kin » it can alone be said, out of the eminent families in 


the Peerage and tage, that it has since the conquest produced about 
Seer ie branches who have borne distinct hereditary titles of high 
nobility."’ 


Tt does not appear, it must be observed, that any probable connexion has 
been established between the Chenies effigies and the family mentioned in 
the foregoing remarks, The Earls of Bedford, here alluded to, had no 
connexion with the place, then called Isenhamsted, nor had any of the 
family of De Ghisnes or De Coucy; whereas the Chena family possessed the 
manor and advowson from the middle of the thirteenth to the close of the 
fifteenth eontury, and, as proved by various evidence, resided in the parish, 
The style of the monuments clearly places them within that poriod, and 
the statements of Leland, in the absence of stronger evidence, corroborate 
the supposition that these memorials should be assigned to the Chené 
family. The question may still remain, what individuals of that family 
they represent, and, as in every case relating to such ancient monumental 
portraitures, it is a question not devoid of interest to the antiquary and the 
genealogist. 

A short notice was read, calling attention to the proposed ‘* Restorations” 
of the venerable and very interesting church of Sompting, Sussex. The 
writer observed that it would be needless to seck to impress upon Eccle- 
siologista or Archacologists the necessity in such cases of closely examining 
into what is proposed to be done, and of supervision during the progress of 
the repairs, The question has been, moreover, taken up by a writer in the 
local papers, which has ealled forth replies and explanations from the Vicar 
of Sompting and the architect, and the person with whom the corre- ° 
spondence originated professes to be satisfied. There is no intention to 

uestion the integrity and good faith, or to doubt the good intentions, of 

ther party, but when it is confessed that an expenditure of £1000 is con- 
templated ; that the tower and church are to be repaired and restored ; the 

spire repaired and new. shingled ; that it has been resolved wholly to * clear 

away the roof, and to replace it by an open timber stained roof from an old 
example,”’ portions of the south transept are to be taken down and rebuilt, 
Norman windows to be inserted, and that it ** was hoped to lay the aisles 

and chancel, wholly or in part, with Minton’s encaustic tiles,"”—when these 
statements are considered, it cannot be a matter of surprise that persons 
sincerely interested in the conservation of such remarkable architectural 
examples as the church of Sompting, should not rest wholly content with 

the assurance that the scheme must necessarily be *‘tolerably correct,” 
inasmuch as it has been submitted to the Architectural Committee of the 
Pn es Association ; and that apprehensions should ‘still be entertained, 
that one of the most curious and interesting relics of early church archi- 
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tecture in the kingdom may be injured by the so-called repairs and 
restorations, 

The Rev. J. L. Petrr observed that every antiquary who appreciates the 
yalue of such Architectural Monuments in their originality, must share the 
apprehensions of the writer, who, it was to be regretted, had not accompanied 
these observations with his name. The singular tower’ of Sompting church, 
it was well known, had been placed by the late Mr. Rickman amongst the 
few oxisting examples of Saxon architecture. The opening into the church 
from this tower is remarkable, and unlike Norman work; one of the 
capitals has much of a Romanesque character. It is, moreover, the only 
chureh in England presenting an example of the German type, in the tower 
formed with four gables and a spire rising from them. This, however, 
Mr. Petit remarked, may not have been the original form, the edges of the 
gable walls being left very rough. He dreaded the results of “* Restorations," 
especially in the case of such valuable examples, and thought it would be 
deeply to be regretted if anything were done to injure the original integrity 
of the building, and destroy the evidence which it affords in relation to the 
History of Architecture in England. 


Antiquities anv Works of Art Eybhibiter. 


Two arrow-heads of silox found in Glen Ayon, Bamffshire, and presented 
by his Grace the Duke of Richmond to the Institute, at the Chichester 
Meeting, One of them is barbed, the other is an example of the more 
simple primitive and leaf-shaped point. The Duke stated that they are 
called by the Scottish peasantry ** Elf-bolts,"’ and are regarded as charms 
against Elfin sprites and witcheraft.' These examples show remarkable 
skill in the regularity of their workmanship. 

By the Rev. H. Avstis.—A large collection of specimens of the ** coal 
money,'’ found in Dorset, the disks of bituminous shale, of which an 
extensive stratum exists on the Dorsetshire coast at Kimmeridge and 
Worthbarrow bays, in the Isle of Purbeck. They appear to have been the 
refuse pieces thrown out of the lathe by the artificers who fabricated arm- 
lots, beads, and other objects of this material, probably in the later times 
of the Roman occupation of Britain. Some of these objects have two or 
. more holes on one side to retain the points of the chuck, others have a 
square hole for » mandril-head* Also two axe-heads of flint, found near 
Bournemouth, Hants. 

By Mr. Burour.—A_ beautiful ciroular brooch, enriched with delicate 
gold filagree, and pearls (?) It was found near Welford in Northampton- 
shire, and was formerly in the collection of the late Mr, Baker, the historian 
both county. Also, an inscribed silver plate, considered to be a Gnostic 
talisman. 

By Mr. Nesurrr,—A rubbing from a si incised sepulchral slab, 
presented in 1851 to the collections at the Hotel de Cluny, Paris, by M. 


* See Rickman's Attempt to dineri- 2 See the principal forme figured in 
minnie the styles of Architesture ia Eng: Mr. Miles’ Boer the Deverel 
land, ith edit, 1835, p, 306. Barrow. See also Mr. Sydenham’s Me- 
' See Dr. Wilson's Notices of this moir on Coal , Archwol. Journal, 
superstition, Prehistoric Annals vol. i, p. 347; and Professor Henslow's 
of Scotland, P- 124, and some curious par- Account of Romano-British Vessels formed 
ticulars ‘related by Mr. Dalyell,“ Darker of shale, published by the Cambridge 
Superstitions of Scotland," pp. 354, 858. Antiquarian Society. 
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Delessert, by whom it was obtained at Larnaca, in Cyprus. According to 
the account of this curious illustration of the military costume of the XIIL. 
Cent., given in the Révue Archéologique (Dee, 1851, vol. VILL. p. 580), 
this slab once covered the grave of a knight, Bouchard de Charpigny, of a 
noble family in the Morea, interred at Paphos, probably in a church of 
which no remains now exist. The slab, which is of marble, aud in its 
nt state measures 7 ft. 1 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., a portion of the upper part 
ving been cut away, was found in 1844 in a garden near the sea? It 
was formed of an ancient Greek column divided by the saw. An inscrip- 
tion runs along two sides of the slab, some parts of which have been 
defaced, and the writer in the Récue proposes the following reading, 
which is probably correct :—pRocaRDYS : DE : CHARPIGNIE ; MILES + 
(raat)er (? or Pater) Perat : (PA)PHEN : EPIScOrI : CvIus : ANDM(A: 
RE)QVIESCAT : IN ? PACH : AM(EN, 
A woodcut representation of the entire slab having been given in the 
French journal referred to, a portion only of the figure, being that which 
presents the most curious dotails of the costume, is here shown. The 





warrior is armed in a hauberk, which reaches below the knees, and the 
skirt is divided in front, Tho legs are likewise protected by mail. On 
the head there is a remarkable variety of the basin-shaped headpiece, of 
which the front part seems in this instance to have been cut away to give 
greater facility of sight, whilst behind, the projecting brim falls consider- 
® This slab had been previously noticed stated that other-monuments of this clues 
by M. de Mas-Latrio, in his“ Note surun exist in Cyprus, 
voyage Archéologique en Chypre.” It ix 
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ably lower, and protected the back of the head. This singular helm is an 
example of a fashion which probably originated the tale of Romance 
regarding the famed Mambrino, and of which a slightly modified form, 
known as the “ kettle hat,” was subs tly much used in Europe; a 
portion of the upper part is unfortunately cut away, and the form of the 
original outline cannot be ascertained. In some instances this kind of 
helm terminated in a peak, as shown on the incised slab at Ashington, 
Somerset, Journal, vol. viii. p. 319, or it assumed a conical form ; here, 
however, there are reasons for supposing that it was round, adapted to the 
form of the head, as indicated by tho dotted Jine in the accompanying wood- 
cut, The garment worn over the hauberk is singular, being fastened on the 
shoulders with buttons or clasps, and there may be noticed here an appear- 
ance indicating that it was not formed of a flexible tissue, but of some 
material having a certain degree of rigidity, possibly some kind of leather. 
This rigid appearance in that part of the u t whieh covers the 
shoulder is however observable in other effigies, where the skirt is repre- 
sented as flowing and flexible; a peculiarity well shown by two of the cross- 
legged figures in the Temple Church, London, one engraved by Stothard, 
and the other in Richardson's more recent work on these effigies. 
Immediately under the elbows is placed the shield, covering the lower part 
of the body ; its breadth is shown by the line in the woodcut, passing just 
under the pomel of the sword, marked with a cross. The feet rest upon 
two fish, reverted, the tails conjoined, ono of the knight's feet being placed 
on the head of each, The spurs have a simple point, very slight, as are 
also the shanks, and the point issues from a small ‘ch Between the legs 
is a small column or pedestal, upon which is seated a very diminutive dog.* 
The shield is ch with three fusils or lozenges conjoined in fess, and 
the field is semy of small annular dots, not intended probably to indicate 
any particular metal or colour, as in Iater times, but introduced as a kind 
of diapering, or to give a more distinct effect to the charge. At the right 
side is placed a short spear, with a shaft of nearly uniform thickness, and 
without any bur or guard for the hand, The legend runs along the slender 
shafts of two columns, on cither side, supporting a simple trefoiled arch, 
and some traces remain of figures of angels in the spandrils, one on each 
side of the knight's head. 

In monumental portraitures in sculpture the * kettle-hat” headpiece is 
rarely shown. It is of more frequent occurrence in illuminated MSS., on 
seals, &e.’ A curious example existed formerly in Ireland, at the ruined 
abbey of Jerpoint, co. Kilkenny, of which a representation has been pro- 
served in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1811. It is a seulptured figure in 
armour, possibly sepulchral, the helm is conical with a projecting brim, the 
surcoat worn over a hauberk has short sleeves, the shield is suspended at 
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* The writer in the Révue Archéolo- 
tonjectures that this column may 


“une masse d’armes.”” 

_* The seal of H HIl., King of 
Castille and 1300-1406, is a 
vege onbatbe 0 conical heim shown by 


mounted figure of the king is of ex- 
Trveryni 


obtained by Mr. Doubleday, of the British 
from the Soubise Charters in 


im. exam, 
abe reagh Hefner's “Costume du 
oyen Age 5” com, especially plates 
5 and 6 of his Sian tivileny fake enaty 
xiii, cent., from figures at Constanoe and 
Heilbronn, 
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the left side, and ch with armorial bearings, at the right is the 
spear, precisely as ae incised slab from soe Our pos a ah 
spondent at Kilkenny, the Rev. J. Graves, reports that this is not now 
to be found. Two tations of this kind of helm may be noticed in 
England, one of them bein ig the small mounted figure of Aymer de Valence 
on the canopy of his tomb in Westminster Abbey.’ He died in 1323. 
The other is the little figure of Almaric de St. Amand, introduced in the 
Tabernacle work of the Sepulchral brass of Sir Hugh de Hastings, 1347." 
In Mr. Roach Smith's Museum there is an original * kettle-hat.” of similar 
form to these ; it was found in Southwark, and by a singular chance had 
been converted into a camp-kettle, by attaching an iron le and chain 
for suspension. In all these examples the brim projects equally all round 
the head, and the figure here represented appears to be the first instance 
noticed, having the brim at the back of the head only. 

There was a small fief in Lorraine called Charpiguie, whence possibly 
Bouchard derived his name. Cyprus was given by Richard Ceur de Lion 
to Guy de Lusignan in 1192, and the sovereignty was retained by the 
Lusignans for three centuries. The see of Baffo, or New Paphos, still 
exists; at the period when Guy de Iusignan obtained the sovereignty he 
found in C only clergy of the Greek chureh, which had fourteen sees 
in that island. By a constitution of Pope Celestin III., 1191—98, 
& Latin hierarchy was instituted, reducing the number of Greek bishopries to 
four, and appointing Nicosia as the metropolitan see for both churches. 
He constituted episcopal sees at Famagusta, Paphos, and Limisio.’ It 
was possibly under the influence of the Lusignan family that Poter de 
Charpignie, kinsman of Bouchard, became bishop of Paphos. His name 
does not occur in the lists given by Le Quien. 

To the courtesy of M. du Sommerard, curator of the Musée de Cluny, 
in itting a facsimile to be taken, the Institute is indebted as well as 
to Mr, Nesbitt, for bringing this curious memorial under their notice, 

Mr. Nesurrr produced also casts from two moulds on the opposite sides of 
a stone at the Hétel de Cluny, Paris, supposed by M. da Sommerard to 
have been intended for casting badges or the like in pewter. The stone is 
of the kind used in lithography. It is a roundel of considerable thickness, 
and on the flat sides the moulds are sunk. These are circular. The work- 
manship of both appears to be of the same period, and by the same hand. 
The designs are quaint and well exeeuted. Each of the casts is five inches in 
diameter, They have the appearance of large seals. The subject of one 
of them is an equestrian effigy of an archduke of Austria, in plate arniour, 
with some light drapery like a full scarf, or sleeve, flowing from each 
shoulder. On his head is a helmet, upon which, issuing from a coronet, is 
the plume of peacock's feathers generally found on the seals of archdukes 
of Austria as given by Vredius. Ie has neither shield nor sword, but 
carries a ae ints on which is a wingless griffon, probably for Styria, 
though the flames from the mouth, nose, and ears are wanting. Between 
the ears of the horse is a coronet, out of which issues a demi-eagle ; a te 
liarity it should seem, for o feather or plume of feathers is generally found 
there on the Austrian seals bepacirbpeed dee Yee dai%, on the horse. 
The bridle is double, as if a snafile acurb, There is a small plain 


© Gent, Mog., vol, 81, part ii., p. 516. ¥ Notes on the Assises de Jerusalem, 
7 . 364, in the Recueil de Bouquet, 
* Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses, pl. }. 1843, 
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cross on the horse's forehead, perhaps an appen to the headstall. 
Upon the saddle-cloth is an apeabshecee Prior a fess (modern 
Austria). In the field, or space unoccupied by the effigy, are 13 escut- 
cheons of arms, viz.: L, Modern Austria; 2, Ancient Austria; 3, Germany 
(King of the Romans); 4, Carinthia; 5, Alsace; 6, Schelling (according 
to Vredins, but according to Alb. Durer Landobdenns, a territory on the 
Ens); 7, Portenau; 8, Ferette (Pfierd or Pfirt); 9, Windismark; 10, Burgan; 
11, Hapsburg; 12, Kiburg; 13, Carniola or Tyrol, for the crescent on the 
ee is not given in sufficient detail to determine which was intended. 

these arms, with some others of the hereditary Austrian dominions, are 
displayed ona seal engraved by Vredius of the archduke Maximilian, bearing 
on it the date 1486, the year in which he was elected King of the Romans. 
Though the absence of all insignia acquired by his marriage with the 
heiress of Burgundy. might lead us to suppose that these moulds were 
executed before that alliance; which took place in 1477, when be had not 
completed his 19th year; yet the presence of the arms of the King of the 
Romans leads to a different conclusion; especially since on the seal referred 
to there is the date of 1486, and the collar of the Golden Fleece, of which 
order Maximilian became the head in 1477, and there are none of the 
armorial insignia acquired by his marriage, The casts from this mould in 
all probability, like iat seal, were meant to be used only in Germany and 
the hereditary dominions of Austria, We may, therefore, with little risk 
of error, conclude the mould was made in 1486 or shortly after. It.could 
hardly have been executed later than 1493, when Maximilian became 
Emperor. The subject of the other cast is St. George and the Dragon. 
He is on horseback, killing the dragon with a lance. His costume is of a 
somewhat earlier type than the rest of the design, as he. wears a camail, 
a full surcote with sleeves, and a bascinet with a vizor; but the armour, 
exclusive of the camail, seems plate. On the bascinet, for a crest, is the 
sun. His shield, which is very small, is charged with a plain cross. The 
furniture of the horse, including the cross on the forehead, is very like that 
on the other cast; but the bridle is single, and there is no eseuteheon or 
charge on the saddle-cloth, nor any crest on the horse's head, Before the 
Saint, on an elevated rock, appears the princess with her lamb ; behind 
him in the distance are the King and Queen, watching the conflict from the 
towers of the gate of a castle or fortified place. This is a very spirited 
design. Neither of the casts has any legend or inscription, but the work- 
manship, as may be sopeones, has every appearance of being German, as 
well as the stone on which the artist wrought. 

About 1470, Frederick ILL, the father of Maximilian, revived or insti- 
tuted an order of the Knights of St. George to defend Hungary, Styria, 
and Carinthia from the Turks, He placed them in Carinthia, where he 
mre them considerable possessions. Their chief seat was at Mildstadt. 

hey had a Grand Master, and the Emperor himself was Protector of the 
Order. Their heraldic distinction, according to Mennenius, was the Cross 
of St. George: We have not been able to discover any connection of 
Maximilian with these knights at the probable date of these moulds, but 
from his chivalrous disposition, and the interest that he took in the Order 
after he beeame Emperor, it is most likely he was not indifferent to it at 
that time. The mere fact of the two moulds being on the same stone is no 
proof of their being referable to a common origin ; yet, as they are of the 
Same size, and appear to be of the same date and style of execution, it is 
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not too much to suppose they were made on the same oceasion. The arch- 
dukes of Austria had a palatial residence at Gritz, the eapital of Lower 
Styria, and therefore it is not improbable that Styria had some kind of 
importance, which led to the Archduke being represented carrying the 
standard of that Duchy. The casts from these moulds, whether in pewter, 
brass, or other metal, yd have been used for the bottoms of dishes, or, 
we as they may seem for such a purpose, they may have been badges, 
to be worn on state occasions, one by the archduke’s dejesdades in Styria, 
and the other by the dependants of the knights of St. George ; for the 
means of attachment could be easily supplied, whether they were affixed to 
the dress or to the horse furniture. A cast from each might indeed have 
been joined together so as to form one badge. 

Mr, Nesntrr exhibited also a rubbing from the incised slab of alabaster in 
Ledbury church, representing a dignitary of the see of Hereford, dressed 
in a long gown, and holding a book. The design is rudely traced ; the 
slab measures about 5 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 1l in. Underneath is the following 
i _ 

Edward Grave Learned 
Archdeacon OF beret antl Ceaée Biot bene lies, 
Of Ledburies Hospital Master in hi 


E 
P 


Shall be as i am now. 


Browne Willis does not notice this memorial; he cites Le Neve, who 
states that ‘* Edward Cowper was collated April 5, 1567," and was suc- 
eceded by Simon Smith, on his resignation of the Archdeaconry in 1578. 

By the Hon. Wittam Owes Staxuer, M.P.—A bronze armlet, 
ments of bronze ornaments and rings, &e., found on the Holyhead 
Mountain at Ty Mawr, on the sites of ancient habitations, called ‘* Cuttier 
Gwyddyol,”’ the Irishmen's huts, with celts, spear-heads, amber beads, 
and other relies, in 1834, as noticed in the Archwologia, vol. xxvi., p. 483, 
These dwellings, the vestiges of which now present the of 
mounds, seem to have been of circular form, constructed of large stones, 
such as are strewed over the surface of the Holyhead Mountain, with a 
walled passage of approach to a doorway on one side, mostly facing the 
south. They occur in various parts of Anglesey, and are noti 
Rowlands in his “* Mona."’ It is supposed from local remains and tradition 
that the Irish frequently mado predatory incursions and settlements on the 
coast in those parts. See the notices accompanying Mr. Stanley's curious 
Memoir on a Sepulchral deposit in Holyhead Island, Archaeological Journal, 
vol. vi., p. 236. It is remarkable that these relics of bronze closely 
resemble those found in Ireland —Four curious objects of fictile ware, con- 
sisting of two small urns, one of which was filled with burnt bones, a lamp, 
and peculiar shell-shaped kind of patera, of red ware. Also, a bronze pin, 
Jength 6] in, These relics, which appear to be of the later times of the 
Roman Empire, were found in an ancient cemotery near Meissen, in Saxony, 
and were sent to Mr, Stanley by General Freiherr von Miltitz, of Siebe- 
neichen, near that place, as exemplifying the usual character of the numerous 
sepulchral deposits there discovered. These interesting antiquities have 
been liberally presented by Mr. Stanley to the British Museum. 

By Mr. Famurss, of Hexham.—Representation, and facsimile in gutta 
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percha, of a massive gold ring, weight 168 gr., found about August last in 
afield near Hexham, The hoop is divided into eight compartments, chased 
with interlaced and foliated ornament, resembling in character the seulp- 
tured decorations of the anciont crosses in the north, and possibly of the 
Saxon or carly Norman period. Some traces of enamel remained in the 
cavities of the work. 

By Mr, J. P. Potuanp.—A rubbing from a Sepulchral brass in Chichester 
Cathedral, the only memorial of the kind existing there, and placed against 
one of the piers in the south aisle, It is the memorial of Mr. William 
Bradbridge, thrice Mayor of the city of Chichester, who died 1546, and of 
Alice, his wife. They are represented kneeling at a table resembling a 
small altar, with six sons behind. their father, and eight daughters behind 
their mother. The tomb was placed in 1592, by one of the daughters, “ the 
worshipfall Mrs. Alice Barnham,"' widow of Mr. Francis Barnham, who was 
Sheriff of London in 1570. Over the figures is an escutehcon charged with 
a pheon. The inscription is given in Mr. Crocker's ‘* Visit to Chichester 
Cathedral.” 

By Mr. W. J. Benynanp Satrn.—The pomel of a sword, of the form 
commonly used in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (round, cach face 
presenting a depressed truncated cone); it is of red jasper beautifully 
polished, and perforated to receive the termination of the blade. A similar 
pomel is in the Payne Knight collections in the British Museum, and 
another in the possession of Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, exhibited in 
the Museum at the York Meeting, 1846, is engraved on one side with an 
Imperial head, and on the other appear Romulus and Remus, a galley, &ec, 
Around the edge is a blundored inscription probably from a coin of Anto- 
ninus Pius. This pomel was described as found near Beauvnis.'—An 
arming sword or Estoc, of the times of Henry V. or Henry VI., anda 
Spanish sword, of the reign of Elizabeth, the blade inseribed,—Juan 
Martines on Toledo—In Te pater Esperavi. A diminutive steel arrow- 
head (see woodcut), apparently constructed to be fired from some kind of 
fire-arm, and supposed to be of Itulian origin. “* Musket- 
arrows’ are mentioned amongst the stores at the Tower and 
other arsenals in the time of Elizabeth ; they appear however 
to have been feathered. These short missiles were found to be 
very effective in sea-fights, as we learn from Sir Richard 
Hawkins’ Voyage to the South Seas, in 1591, Sta. 
the musket proof bulwarks, and even passing th 
sides of the ship. They were used with * tamplings”’ driven 
home before the arrow was placed in the musket barrel. Lord 
Verulan: describes them by the name of “ sprights, without 
any other heads save wood sharpened, which were dise 
out of muskets, and would pierce through the sides of ships.’"* 
From these writers we learn that the practice existed in the 
sixteenth eentury of projecting from fire-arms pointed missiles 
7 in place of bullets, and the curious little arrow in Mr. Bernhard 
Smith's collection is, as far as we are aware, an unique example of a subtle 
and deadly artifice more suitable for the audacious purposes of the assassin 
than for any open conflict.—A leaden disk, diam. 2 in., probably a relic 





* Transnctions of the Institute at ¥ *M ‘s Ancient Armour, vol. iii. 
Museum Catalogue, p, 12. oe pp. 58, 60. a 
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— some old —e found under the pewing in ae courage Church, 
loucester, in . It re a fi a king, with 
the initials H. A. Sub aaiaede Gane here ; 

By Mr. Gneyitre Cesten.—An impression in gutta-percha from a 
mould for casting small tokens, found near Swaffham, Norfolk. It bears 
the initials $.G. The mould is of copper, measuring about one inch and 
three-quarters, by one inch, and is formed for casting three tokens, a 
groove running between each cavity, as in a bullet mould. 

By Mr. Fxaxxs.—Model in plaster, cast from a chess-piece carved in 
bone or ivory, in the possession of Dr. Ball, curator of the museum at 
Trinity College, Dublin, It nts a bear, in the act of seizing a small 
hooded probably a female, who has a kind of basket in her hand. 
Height, 2 inches.—Two square enamelled plates measuring seven and a 
quarter inches on each side, the enamel of a rich blue colour, with flowered 
ornament of gold, white andred. On the reverse of one of these is 
a Christian monogram, an X traversed by a cross; on the other the same 
symbol appears, issuing from the apex of the letter A, with another symbol 
at its side, in form of a trident. Both these devices are surrounded by a 
kind of garland.—A small brass seal found near Farndish in Northampton- 
shire, date early XIV. cent. presented to the British Museum by Mr, 2 
The device is a female head in profile, and before it a flaming heart. 
* 8" WILL! DE CLARE. ° 

By Mr. Forrest.—A remarkable crucifix of the enamelled work of 
Limoges, XIL. cent., with  jewelled crown on the head, the feet attached 
Separately to the cross, an enamelled tunic girt round the waist with a 
j her pr these baal pay er eheonng dertigamontenn Pot arity 
Height 94 in.—A chalice, XV. cent., entirely of silver, the bowl gilt on both 
sides ; the foot hexagonal; probably of Italian workmanship.—A fine 
specimen of Venetian glass, lately obtained from a collection at 
it is s standing covered cup, height 109 in., ornamented with delicate 
wreathed bands of blue and white, and lines of gold introduced in the 
body of the glass. Within the bow] is an owl, and several small birds, re- 
presented as perched on a bush, rising from the stem or foot of this very 
curious 

By Mr. Fannen.—A beautiful two-handled vase of brown-coloured schmelz, 
spanglod with gold like arenturine ; a production, as it is believed, of the 
works of Murano. A silver-gilt chalice, presented by Conrad, Bishop of 
Ratisbon, to a church at Vienna, A sculptured ivory triptych of the : 
cent., of French art, the subjects represented are events in the life of our 
Saviour ; also a remarkable oe Rhea XIV. cent., of circular form, re- 

ting the Ascension of the Virgin ; it was probably intended to be set 
in a pax, or ina shrine. The ivory still bears the original colouring. 

' By the Rev, Frepentcx Baoor, through Mr. Mitmay.—A reliquary or 
coffer of bright coloured atten metal, the lid arched like the roof of a build- 
ing, and surmounted by an elevated ridge. The surface is rudely engraved, 
and bears an inscription, of which the letters {flaguit—may be deciphered, 
probably the commencement of the Magnificat, and on the lid may be read 
—€onfun—which may be part of the phrase often introduced in inseriptions 
of a religious character—Non confundar in mternum. This dpe ea, Sey 
found by Mr. Bagot in a cottage in the parish of Rodney Stoke, near Wells, 
and had tone formed one of the well-burnished ornaments of the chimney- 
shelf. The dimensions are 5} in. by 2} in., the height including the ridge 
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a. A coffer of lnemng cer yidacambrerea sY geese size, ——— 
ip, and inseriptions, is in the possession iss win, of Neston, 
in Cheshire, and was exhibited in the museum formed at the Winchester 
Meeting. The date of these reliquaries may be assigned to the close of 
the XVth century, 

By the Lind Batnor pz Matanwe.—Two documents relating to lands in 
Wick, probably Wick Rissington, near the Windrush river, and in the adja- 
cent parishes of U and Lower Slaughter, near Stow-in-the- Wold, 
Gloucestershire. more ancient is a grant from Agneta, daughter of 
Hugh de Cullerevile, widow, to Robert, son of Gerard de Slocertria, of her 
alee of meadow in the marsh of Wike, called Wolmede.—* His testibus, 

omino Henrico de Taydene, Domino Hugone Passelewe de Swelle, Roberto 
Lebel de Stowia, Roberto filio ejus, Roberto de Norerecote? Roberto 
filio Johannis de Burect, Baldewino de Horfford, Henrico clerico de 

Slocertre (Slaughter),‘ Nicolao de Segre, et m.a.” The date may be 
* assigned to the XIIIth cent. Agneta’s seal, of green wax, is appended : 
the form is pointed-oval, device a fleur-de-lys, + StGILL'. AGNETIS. DE 
evi’. The other deed is a grant dated at Lower Slaughter on the day 
of St. Alphege, 9 Edw. II. (April 19, 1516) from John Page, of Sloutre, 
to Maria, his ter, of a messuage “in villa de Slouterre inferiori,”” and 
two acres of arable in Over Sloutre, towards Swelle, &e., in consideration 
of a sum paid by her “ad meum urgens negotium.” The witnesses are 
Roger Damarie and his brother Bartholomew ; John de Sloutre, Richard 
Ate Welle, William de Westeote, Robert de Nethercote, Nicholas de Wode- 
forde, and others. The seal of John Page, of green wax, is a small round 
love seal ; device two heads respectant, a bird perched on a branch between 
them—*LOVE ME ANDE 1 Zz, 





By Mr. Epwanp Ricnanpsos.—A rubbing from a decorative pavement 
tile, lately found in Nuneaton church, Warwickshire. It bears an escutcheon 


* The reading may be Noxereeote ? nounced hard, so a9 to express probabl: 
‘The ¢ appears to have been pro- the guttural gh in slaughter. : 
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charged with a mitre, of which the labels or infulo: are shown, and above 
appears the head of a crosier, the staff apparently piercing the eseutcheon, so 
that its spiked extremity appears under the mitre; the name—A Wipttpntou 
—is inscribed on the upper part of the escutchcon, the letters reversed, 
owing to their not having been cut in an inverted direction on the mould 
prepared for eoran ee tiles. The initial -W—is introduced on each 
side, The church of Nuneaton had been given to the Monastery of Lira, 
in Normandy, ¢. Hen. I., and on the dissolution of the Alien Priories it was 
bestowed by Henry V. on the Carthusian monks at Shene, in Surrey, from 
whom it was obtained, 38 Hen. VI., by the Benedictine sisterhood of 
Nuneaton. In 1521, tho Prior and Convent of Shene presented Robert 
Whittington to the Vicarage,’ and it is possible that this tile may com- 
memorate one of the Priors of that monastery. To this conjecture, how- 
ever, it may be objected that the Priors may not have enjoyed the privilege 
of using the mitre. The date of this tilo, the design of which is impressed 
on the surface, seems to be about 1440. It measures 7 in. square. 

Impressions from seals—By Mr. Epwaxp Hoaue.—Chapter seal of the 
See of Waterford, from the brass matrix in the possession of the very 
Rev. E. N. Hoare, Dean of Waterford ; of round form, diam. 2} in. ; it 
represents # cruciform church with a central tower, the architectural details 
curiously portrayed. 8’ carrrvit : scANoTE (sic) ; TRINITATIS ; WATERFORD- 
BNSIs ; EOCLESIE. Date, ¢. XIII. cent,—Official seal of the Consistorial 
Court of Cloyne ; oval, the impress being a escutcheon of the arms 
of the see. The matrix is in the custody of the Ven. Archdeacon of Cork, 
Vicar-general of Cloyne, Cork and Ross, Date, ¢. 1600. 

By Mr. R. R. Catox.—Seal of Walter Trengoff, Archdeacon of Corn- 
wall, collated 1436. He was the last arch-priest of the Oratory of Barton, 
in the Isle of Wight, surrendered by him in 1439 into the hands of the 
Bishop of Winchester; and the Oratory, with its lands, were granted to 
Winchester College. See Mr. Barton's Memoir on this Oratory, Transac- 
tions Brit. Archwol. Assoc., Winchester, p.49. The Court-house and lands 
were purchased in 1846 by the crown.—Sigillum Walteri ... rengof 
archidiaconi Cornubie. Pointed-oval, the device three figures pecreabaen Ve 
tabernacle-work, and beneath is an escutcheon, with three castles.—Ancient 
seal of the Corporation of Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, the matrix now 
lost, * StotLuva : com’unitaTis :Gniwenye. The form round, the device 
is o curious tation of Grim, armed with sword and a round shield, 
Haveloc, and the Princess to whom he is presonting a ring.—Pointed-oval 
seal, found at s called “‘ the Friary,” near Great Grimsby. The device | 
is aleadess , or baton raguly, with this legend;—s'wano’ rropattorn( 
XUL. cent.—Italian seal, the matrix in the form of an escutcheon, surround 
by the legend, ++ 8. ODONIS. CABALERI ANAGNIE (or Cavaleri t) XILL. cent.’ 

bearing is, bendy of eleven pieces. Anagnia is a small Italian city, 
in the States of the Chureh.—Pointed-oval seal, XIV. cent., representing an 
ceclesiastic seated at an eagle lectern, on which is placed an open book 
— 8" 1ONANIS LONIOLI D'or nETOR DoTTONIs (?) Underneath is an 
escutcheon charged with a bend embattled and counter-embattled. Date, 
XIV. cent. 


‘ Hist. Warwickshire. CAR CLERI aNaGxin—for Cardinalis 
. legend may be read x opoms, Cleri! 





Notices of Archacological Bublications. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS, published under the Direction of the Committee of the 
VEaee ue ae . Vol.iv, Parte I and 2, Norwich, 
vO, 


On a former occasion we commended to the notice of Archaeologists the 
periodical Transactions of the Norfolk Society, chiefly comprising Memoirs 
read at their Meetings, and almost without exception connected with that 
locality which is the special sphere of their exertions.' The Bast Anglian 
Antiquaries were among the very foremost of those Provincial Institutions, 
founded for the promotion of historical and antiquarian inquiries, who entered 
upon the course, which they have prosecuted with much ability and suc- 
cess, of producing at short intervals collections immediately bearing upon 
the history of some district of England. The advantages accruing from 
this mode of treating topographical materials, and placing them before the 
reader in attractive variety, has been fully proved in recent years; where 
voluminous and costly county histories exist, they are now not the less 
appreciated as sources of reference by the limited number of inquirers 
within whose reach they may be, whilst in counties hitherto neglected, or 
imperfectly illustrated in these ponderous folios, such original collections as 
are presented in the publication before us are doubly veluable. No terms 
of commendation are too strong to express our obligations to writers, such 
as Blomefield, whose patience and energy could cope single-handed with 
such an undertaking as the History of Norfolk, bat much has unavoidably 
been left untouched, upon which the varied attainments of intelligent 
inquirers, whose attention has been devoted to the special investigation of 
some one of those numerous subjects, now comprised within the pale of 
Archaeological study, may be brought to bear with great advantage. 

It is therefore with high satisfaction that we must hail the rapid 
succession of such volumes, replete with valuable and curious information, 
produced through the impulse given to Archaeological Science by local 
societies, and especially those of Norfolk, West Suffolk, of Cambridge, and 
of Sussex, with other institutions recently formed for purposes kin to 

* our own in various districts of the empire. 

The Transactions of the Norfolk Society, to which it is desired on the 
present occasion to invite RE Buds not, however, to be agp gh 
comprising matters exclusivel interest. _Irrespectively 
information which they gist with the development of Arts at 

Manufactures, and the diesteations they aupply of manners and customs at 
various periods, marking the advance of civilisation and of social progress 
throughout the land, these publications comprise much that is of value in 
establishing historical truth. In the part recently published by the Norfolk 
Society, are found state papers of value in elucidation of intricate historical 
inquiries, relating to the reign of Mary and the policy of that important 
period shortly previous to the aceession of Elizabeth, when the establishment 


* Archacol. Journ., vol. vii, p. 91. 
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Priket Candlestick, of the enamelic 


Date, 13th century. 


(Hetght of the original, 5 Inches.) 
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LOMAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN NORFOLK. 





Miniature Dmnze Bust. found at Caister, near Norwich. 
Supposed to mpresen. the Eroperor Geta 








| lerra Cotta, ropretenting Diana. Found pear Cuister. 


Tu the Collection of Mr. Robert Fitch. 


In the collection of Norfolk Antiquitics fered by Mr. Robert Fitch, at Norwich. 
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of the Reformed Faith in these islands was so cruelly in jeopardy. The 
documents preserved by Sir Henry Bedingfield (of Oxburgh, Norfolk), to 
whom Mary had entrasted the guardianship of the Lady Elizabeth whilst 
in durance at Woodstock, in 1554, will be perused with no slight interest. 
They consist chiefly of letters between the Gusse or her Privy Council and 
Sir Henry, one of her most attached adherents, relating to the times of 
Wyatt's conspiracy, Sir Peter Carew’s rising in the West, and the alleged 
complicity of the Princess Elizabeth in certain Protestant movements, to 
which Mary seoms readily to have believed that her sister had lent 
t. Those valuable papers had come into the possession of the 
family of the Rey. C. R. Manning, one of the secretaries of the Norfolk 
Society, and to his ability as editor we are now indebted for their 
blication. The detailed narrative of Elizabeth's journey from the Tower 

y way of Windsor to Woodstock is full of interesting particulars. 

The portion of the fourth volume before us includes also some valuable 
pesonaccon’& evidence relating to an early period of English history. 
Amon, jects connected with the Arts, may be mentioned an admirable 
example of Architectural design, the “‘ Easter Sepulchre’’ at Northwold, 
which bears some resemblance to the well-known ** Sepulchres’’ at Lincoln 
Cathedral and Heckington, but ita dimensions are much | . The 
representation of the soldiers watching the Saviour’s tomb, sculptured on 
the lower part of the structure, appears here, as in the examples above- 
mentioned, recalling objects of more frequent occurrence on the Continent, 
with which those who have travelled in Germany will be familiar, 

A full account, by the Rev. G. H. M’Gill, of the ceremonies and usages 
observed in connection with the ** Easter Sepulchres,” accompanies the 
beautiful plate presented to the Society by Mr. J. R. Tyssen. Of another 
object, possibly of sacred use, communicated by Mr Madden, we are enabled 
to place a tation before our readers. (See woodcut.) It is a 
beautiful ick of copper richly enamelled, being an example of the 
process of art technically termed champ-ler¢, of which the best productions 
are usually assigned to the artists of Limoges, having been desi from 
an early period by the name of the Opus Lemociticum, or icense. 
The accompanying woodcuts, for the use of which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. , will show the elaborate detail of ornament with 
awe is object is enriched it is sage 
to have been brought from the — 0 j 
Weston, and was communicated to ire 
Society by that veteran anti , Mr. 
Goddard Soleus: The ssbsdlded cnens 
are chiefly blue, of various tints, yellow, 
green, and white. This candlestick is 
=r, ee by Mr. Manning to the early part 
of the thirteenth century: it is of the 
kind termed, from the little spike for 
holding the candle, gt repre superseded by the socket or nozzle, 
a priket ; in this example the point has been broken off. (See woodeut.*) 

The choice collection of Norfolk antiquities of almost every class, in the 
possession of Mr. Fitch, has constantly contributed to the gratification 





* See the note on the term “ Pryket, of The use of the word in this sense occurs 
a Candylstykke,” Prompt. Parv. p. 413, as early as the 13th century. 
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of the Society; and many of our members will remember the precious 
relies of ancient art with which, through his friendly liberality, the 
Museum of the Institute was enriched at the Norwich ing. Of two 
of his most recent acquisitions Mr. Fitch’s kindness permits us to present 
the accompanying representations. (Seo woodcuts, orig. size.) One is a 
miniature bronze bust, laureated supposed to represent Geta; the 
workmanship and preservation of this relic are equally to be admired ; its 
$d Reicks ha a. rc pay oesg ae aa 
surface, as shown by the pin at.the back, and a series of very similar busts 
appear on the bronze forceps in Mr. Roach Smith’s Museum, found in the 
Thames, (Arehaeologia, vol. xxx., p. 545.) This little object was found 
at Caister, near Norwich, but at some distance from the Roman Camp, 
Another beautiful uction of Roman Art, of a very rare class, from the 
same locality, now in Mr. Fitch’s cabinet, is deseribed in the recent 
—— of the Norfolk Society: it is a terra-cotta fragment, portraying 
na. : 

We cannot close this brief notice without adverting specially to the 
valuable services rendered to the Society, and to Archaeology in general, 
by their energetic and able secretary, Mr, Harrod. To his indefatigable 
research the ion of their publications, now under consideration, is not 
less indebted the preceding volumes. To his elucidation of a remark- 
able official seal, found at Marsham in Norfolk, allusion has been made in 
a previous page, and we would renew our acknowledgment of his kindness, 
in placing at our disposal the woodcut representation there given. Mr, 
Harrod has commenced an undertaking of high value to the Norfolk 
antiquary, and scarcely less interesting or usefal to all who are engaged in 
Archavological inquiries. We allude to the detailed Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the Norwich Museum ; of which a portion is given in the 
publication before us, It is neodless to assert how indis: to the full 
utility of any public museum is the production of such a descriptive record ; 
and Mr, Harrod's praiseworthy. zeal in providing a faithful memorial of a 
collection, singularly rich in local antiquities, may well claim cordial 

commendation. 


e 





We regret the necessity of deferring to a future occasion notices of other 
Archaeological Publications very recently produced ; especially the beautiful 
*+ Illustrations of Ancient Art, from objects discovered at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum,” by the Rev. E. Trollope. (Published by Mr, Bell, 
1 vol, 4to,) It comprises a great variety of exam of the arms and 
armour, personal ornaments, vases, furniture and domestic appliances of 
the Romans. 


Archacological Entelligence. 


During the recent Exhibition of Antiquities at Dublin a selection from the 
more striking and characteristic examples of early Irish Art, chiefly as shown 
in metal-work, the shrines, crosses, reliquaries, and other marvellous pro- 
ductions of artistic skill, were admirably portrayed by the aid of Photo- 
graphy, by Mr. Philip Delamotte. It is proposed speedily to publish these 
highly curious ig in numbers, each number containing about four 
plates ; and Mr, Cundall in producing this memorial of the Exhibition, 
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formed through the exertions of our President, Lord Talbot, has fortunately 
secured the valuable assistance of the Rev. Dr. Graves, who is engaged in 
nie eee of the iptive text of the work. 

The Abbé Cochet, the indefatigable investigator of the earlier antiquities 
of Normandy, has prepared for the press a summary of the results of ten 
years’ exploration. It is entitled—* La Normandie Souterraine, ou Notices 
sur des cimétitres Romaines et des cim¢tidres Franes, explorés en 
Normandie.” The numerous relics discovered have been chiefly deposited 
in the a at -Sngper and their interest is considerable, as affording 
means of comparison with obj found in England, especially in the 
researches prosecuted by the Hon. R. Neville, Me Welke Mr. p Ces 
and other Archacologists. Those persons who regard favourably the 
Abbé Cochet’s object in this useful Manual should send their names as 
subscribers, to Mr. Mareus, 8, Oxford Street, London, 

Tn an early volume of the Journal (vol. ii., p. 75), notices were given of 
certain sculptured crosses in the Isle of Man, det Runes; others exist 
hitherto + The Rev. Vice-Principal of King William’s College, 
Castletown, has directed casts of the most important examples to be taken, 
and by application to him, duplicates of these facsimiles of very early 
Christian monuments may be obtained at a moderate cost, 

Mr. C. J. Palmer bas recently issued the history of Great Yarmouth, 
compiled by Henry ip, town clerk in the reign of Elizabeth, a valuable 
addition to Norfolk local history, which has been edited with much care. 
Mr. Palmer has given numerous illustrations ; shewing the state of Yarmouth 
in ancient times, the municipal insignia, including the massive silver oar 

ted by Elizabeth, the curious seals, &e. Tho original materials 
t under his notice in the course of his editorial labours are of such 
ample interest that he announces the intention of issuing (to subscribers 
only) a volume of documents and evidences which have been placed at his 
i , illustrative not only of the history of the town itself, but of commer- 
ial enterprise and the results of frequent intercourse between the east 
Anglian coast and the adjacent parta of the continent, which exerted o 
eee upon the arts, as shown in the numerous church 
and other remains in that district of England. Subscribers 

should send their names to Mr. Meall, Great Yarmouth. 

Kuxexny Ancixotoaican Socterr.—At the Meeting on November 3, 
forty new members were elected ; the library and senreere Nes Coe ee 
numerous presents, Mr. Graves reported progress in the w or 

tion of the remains of Jerpoint Abbey, and prodaced a number of 

ive pavement tiles found there; he described the disastrous effects 

of the storm of December 24, 1852, b: incr heaping AE 
brody Abbey had been destro Its fall might have wires y 
the jedicions outlay of a veh bie sum: the fine west window had perished 
© few years previously. Mr. Prim read a memoir on the old market cross 
at enny, erected in 1335, and on the historical associations connected 
with it, the performance of religious shows or ‘* mysteries" there, &e. The 
cross was removed in 1771, but several representations have been preserved. 
Mr. Dunlevy gave an account of an inscribed stone, found in a bog near 
Dingle. The Rev. J. S. Faber sent a notice of the seal of William de 
Broce, found at Long Newton, Durham. The Marquis of Ormonde com- 
munieated some documents from the evidence chamber, Kilkenny Castle. 
Mr, Ferguson, keeper of the Exchequer Records, Dublin, sent part of an 
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original Roll of the Reign of Edward III., regarding the ch brought 
By Atlan. widow of John de Bermingham, 4 ioet cataia lire 
co. Louth, the supposed murderers of her husband : this curious roll formed 
part of a collection of Irish records which had come into the posseasion of 
the Baron de Lassberg, resident near the Lake of Constance. Mr, Ferguson, 
having through the Rev. H. Ellacombe ascertained the existence of these 
national evidences, proceeded to Switzerland, and succeeded recently in 
recovering them, Mr. Albert Way sent a curious letter from David, bishop 
of Emly, to the Prior of Christ's Church, Canterbury, about 1280. Mr. 
Hitchcock read a detailed notice of the collections in the Archaeological 
Court, at the Dublin Exhibition ; and a memoir on Irish Raths was con- 
tributed by the Rev. James Graves. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting took place on Jan. 18, when the Report 
for the previous year was read, and sumerous new members elected. In 
addition to the ordinary Transactions, of which the last part completes the 
first volume, another being also nearly ready for delivery, an Annual 
Volume of Original nts, to be published by subscription, is in pre- 
paration, and has received full encouragement through the li patronage 
of the Marquis of Ormonde. A permanent museum and library has been 
opened. The works at Jerpoint Abbey, for the conservation of that 
remarkable ruin, have progressed satisfactorily, but more ample funds are 
requisite for the repairs. The Rev. J. Irwin presented a portion of a MS. 
service-book, with illuminations, brought by him from Devonshire. It had 
been recently found in the wall of an old house at Ashprington, near Totnes, 
where it may have been concealed at the Reformation. Mr. Dunne made 
& communication regarding the Irish bards, and certain ancient traditions 
with relics of geet metrical tales preserved through them. Mr, Edward 
Hoare, of Cork, gave a description of a silver penannular brooch in his 
collection, found near Galway, and described as being ornamented with 
amber and devices resembling wolves’ heads, Dr. Keating presented a 
whetstone found in « cairn, and believed to have been used for sharpening 
weapons or imploments of bronze: it was discovered in a locality once a 
famous hunting-ground. He noticed also the discovery of numerous iron 
w at Callan, once a place strongly fortified, and where some deadly 
coniliot. appears to have taken place. The Rev. James Graves gave an 
account of the excavations on it highly eo. re by re baer a 
Smith, when a very large deposit of highly ornamented sepu urns has 
been discovered bg di of these elaborately wrought as were shown in 
the Archacological Court at Dublin, and they attracted much attention by 
the singularity of their forms and decoration. 

It will gratify the collector of medieval seals to be informed, that through 
the facilities li ly granted to Mr. Ready at Cambridge, he has been 
enabled to mould many valuable seals preserved in several of the collegiate 
muniment-rooms, and almost wholly unknown to collectors, At Caius 
College alone, where he has just completed his work, upwards of five 
hundred seals have been obtained, comprising inlly a number of 
personal seals with heraldry, of great interest, chiefly connected with 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, Impressions in sulphur or 

tta percha may easily be obtained at a moderate cost, on application to 

rR. Ready, 2, St. Botolph’s Lane, Cambridge. It is hoped that a 
descriptive catalogue of these seals may be produced under the auspices of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Socicty. 
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Ornamenta memoir on British, Anglo- 
aoe Irish, by Mr. Westwood, | 233; Roman, from Oundle, 259 
275. enamelled ware, 
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tee hints Berns ot Wanatnd, S563 apt aconcgen ih Na | silver 
at ; ring at Exeter, ib. 
at St. Albans, 358 ; sepulchral vessels Ring-movey, of silver found in Ireland, 96; 


Ss eS engraved plate commemora- 
ve 
Pvnucations, Notices of :—Origin 


oe en Satins on 


R. 
Rapier, revi ha Mr, Bernhard Smith's 
Ras Lincs, sepulchral stones at, 
, Mr, of seals moulded 
by, 109 165 ; seals from college muniments 
cy, brane echibited by Mr. Mitman, 


of auditors, 174 ; of central com- 


Runxp, Dir. menioir on » Picts’ house PO La 


Pe pan, + Ae Spa on alabaster 
cig he ten exhibits a tile from 
Nuneaton, 370. 
Richmond, Duke of, weal of Earl of Hantly 
hiv possession, 335 


; presents flint 

arom fens, 93 
Hine oe ace ates mark, 12; 
tnd a Wonden, 10 tal ae st 
Wrangle near 


172; 
at 


exham, 367 ring | 


exhibited by Ms, Forrest, | 
ernie od gold rin 
+ gold “4 


o—- Africa, exhibited by 
orris, 247. 
brooches found at 


Holabe 66. i) 
Roll of arms, in Dr. Wellesley's lara weston; 


Roman antiquities ited to the British 
Museum, 3, 7, 255; discoveries by 
Hon. R. Neville, 14, al; ; fresco painting, 
oe at Hiadstock, 64 Nigeahi bn 

pottery in Cambrid ire 
Easex, et relies found at Worle 


sep: oer sabes by W.S. We and A. W. 
41, 32 
Seats, of Boxgrave Priory, in British 


g 
F 


maar Sot prrdirypr, ah arg 
agg ee AE amg ‘alshcroft, 

. illinm Flamenville. i: 
of Katharine, Countess of Devon, 57 ; 
fictitious, formed of black stone, 67, 
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Waterford, S71; 
Court, Cloyne, 1b, ; of Walter T 
srchdeacon of Corawall i,j of Great 
Grimsby, talian exhibited 
by Mr. Caton, id, 
Shaw, Mr., his Handbook of Alphabets 
88. 


| 
i 


Slees, Miss, exhibit & Neapolitan ivory 


carving, 262. 
SS ey ahs ering Seed ot Kees, | 


4. 
Smith, Mr. W. J. Bernhard, exhibits a 
horseman’s hammer, 66; inseribed 


vou x, 
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Italian buekler, 85; beads of coloured 
paste and 161; wheel-lock 


lle lmeriiony pola 


Scotland, 362. 


Srusnowars, Hon, W. F,, 


brass at Walton-on-Thames, 
163 ; his remarks on St. Davids 
Cathedral, 245; seal of Lord Botreaux, 
335. 


Stratford-le-Bow, Roman vessels found at, 


7. 
Stuarts, touch-pieces struck by, 108, $37. 
Survotx :—Bronze celts ( implements 


found st Exning, 3; antiquities at 
Wangfort, 353 ; brome celts near 


| Suaner :—Stone celt found Reigate, 


; bronze antiquities, armillm, &c. 
3; brass of Jolin Selwyn, 
at W. 163; antiquities found at 

Heath, exhibited, 166 ;  pre- 
sen ——s 245 ; for- 
mation of County Society, 
178 ; Gaulish coin found near Reigate, 
3k 


“Ito 
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248 5 inscribed brase basin found at Take, Mr.jexhibite rubbings from sepulchral 
Sussex :—Model of exhi- i ’ of, in 3 
ier el of Mayfield Palace Tumali, examination E. Riding, 68 


bited, 76 ; relic found| in Pembrokeshire, 177 ; Ames. 

on South Downs, 259 ; observations on ary, 248 ; on: Bow Hill Seases: 308, 

St. Mary's Hospital, Chichester, 267 ; 361. 

excavations of tumuli on Bow Hill, 352, Tunxnn, Rev. E., Memoir on the Empress 

diag Church, 361, . Terk ety agin, bt Hi Vill 
* ween Henry ‘x 

Sword, found at Fitzhurst, Wilts, 64; of 
deca doo in Ireland, 16: sate, aa i 


: 
| 


Tatpor px Matantve, communicates | Villa, Roman, discovered at Ashdon, Essex, 
notices of the Dublin hibition, 77, by Hon. Richard Neville. 14; at Bart- 


343; his account of seul; crosses low, 17 ; at Wenden, 170; of, 
and antiquities visited by him in Ireland, at St. Albans, noticed by Mr. 
78; Court at Dublin, 358. 


formed under his directions, 272, 347,| Visor of an helmet, lion faced, in Mr. Bern- 
352 ; exhibite deeds relating to lands hard Smith's collection, 85, 


570. 
Talismanic inscription oo au Haan backer, w. 


Temple Church, London, bolla of grand | W. 5S. W., note by, on the Will of Katha- 
master of the Hospitalers found at, rine Countess of Devon, 240 ; on ex- 


143. amples of seals, 141, 325. 
Tiles, Roman flue-tiles found in Hertford-| Wates:— Stone grain-crusher found in 
and » 4; drain-tile from , 64; St. Chad’s Book, 
York, 65 ; ditto in British Museum, id,; originally ot Linndaff, 66 ; 
ve pavement tiles from Mal notice of sculptured cross at 
13; » G5; Pi 156; discoveries at Castell 
, 162; Thornton 157 ; stone celt, ve, &e., found in 
7 Csaba A Mokah a shire, 176 Sheosly sca iir sees 
0; it Abbey, 5. ¢ urn, : vo 
T , S and brooch — 
presented morganshire, 248; Roman bronze 
t. Wilson, 80. i vessels and coins.in Merionethshire, 
Torquay, flint implements found at, 2. | 256; bronze relics in Holyhead Island, 
Torques, notice of, 258, 367; notices of the “ Archwologin 
Touch. used at the healings by the)  Cambrensis,” 175; remarks by Hon, 
of England, 198, 357. W. F. Strangways on St. David's 
Treasure-trove, regarding law} Cathedral, 245, 
of, 59 ; Wangford, antiquities found at, 353. 


Trevelyan, Sir W ines seccealad Wardell, Mr. ulus in E, Riding, 68, 
an to” », on a tum 
Beith Museum by 2, 4 Warre, Rev. F., notice of discoveries at 


from Lincoln, 76; bronze lamp, _ slab at Combe Flory, 233. 


3 bronze brooch, from Lincoln, 259 ;, Way,Mr., notices of Danes’ skins on a door 
his account of Saxon urns found in| at Westminster , 167 ; cross-alab 

- Norfolk, 161. at Hulne Abbey, 1715; Gaulish 
Trotiorr, Rey. E., account st anais found near 8; bronze 
stones found - Ranceby, 62 5) caldron found in Cambridgeshire, 

found 62;) 

ptures at Lincoln and | Webb, Rev. J., exhibits an iron collar found 
coal of Hey tes com eh mae oe Dr, roll of arius in his ot 
privy. seal foand at eal was é 





Tucxxn, Mr., his description of a mural) Wenden, Essex, Roman remains found 
painting found in Exeter Cathedral, 71, 170, 357. a 
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Westminster » door there covered | Worle Hill, Somerset, discoveries at, 60. 
with human 167. — Lincolnshire, ing found 
Waesrnoamiako >—Stone manl-heads found 67. ne * 

at 63. Wyatt, Rev. C., notice of a miniature effigy 


Wesrwoop, Mr., exhibits facsimiles of Saxon at Blechingdon, 164. 
and Irish illuminations, 65; his re-) Wrxwe, Mr., oxhibita a stone grain-crusher 
i 64; seal of 


crosses, Denbighshire, 3 
156 ; on a bronze arm in Mr. Foun- William Je Banaster, 149; leaden 
taine’s re, 242; on styles of with Hebrew characters found in Wales, 


ornamentation in British, 157 ; celt found in Denbighshire, 160 ; 
ond Irish art, 275 ; exhibits a facsi Roman bronze vessels and coins in 
ofa stone with Runes, found 256; silver mace of 
near St. Paul's, 82 ; Neapolitan sculp- Ruyton, 263; documents of the 


man bulla, 159; on pipes used for 
Wittsurms ‘ curling hair, 164 ; on the 
formed, 178 ; leaden coffin found near Court in the Dublin Exhibition, 352. 
Cito serum Bugwasayhes Yerburgh, Rev, R, British and Saxon 


-aenoaces Mie bronze antiquities found in Lincolnshire, ex- 
Downs, W. Lavington, 64; notice of hibited by, 73. 
Ditteridge Church, 78 ; bronze ob Youxsurne :—Roman drain-tile from York, 


&c., found in a tumulus near " 65; stone axe-head found at Malton, 

Wiesbaden’ Rocee antigultine os, 108. oss ccamabee ia x Rissing eammnced br 

an at, ; 

Winchester, seal found at, 150 ; inventory Mr. Wardell, #%.; mosaic pavement 
of given by Wykeham to the} found at York, 165; on the 
satlnee, 2857 tmall eaas figure of St. relations to 
Michael found at, 254. yin the N of 

Wool, seal of subsidy on, 350. by Phillips, 179. 
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